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PREFACE 


THE aim of the Commercial Year-Book of the Soviet 
Union is to satisfy a long-felt want amongst business 
men, both in Great Britain and America, for a 
reference book containing information about agri- 
culture, industry, foreign trade, finance, etc., of the 
U.S.S.R. 

In compiling this book we endeavoured, therefore, 
to satisfy primarily the class of readers for whom 
the Commercial Ycar-Book is principally intended, 
and to make the sections dealing with Industry, 
Finance, Forcign Trade, and Agriculture as complete 
as possible. We remembered, however, that there 
was another class of readers—those interested in the 
constitution, education, labour problems, and co- 
operative movement of the U.S.S.R. For the bene- 
fit of such readers we included some general informa- 
tion on these subjects, in addition to the principal 
contents of the book. 

This is the first attempt to publish such a reference 
book of the U.S.S.R. in Great Britain. It is our 
desire to make the Commercial Year-Book an annual 
publication, appearing in the beginning of each year, 
and providing as complete a guide as possible to the 
economic life of the U.S.S.R. 

For the text of the Constitution of the Soviet Union 
we made use of the official translation published by 
H.M.S.O., which we carefully examined and revised. 


L. S. 
A. A. S. 
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POLITICAL ORGANISATION 
OF THE U.S.S.R. 


CONSTITUTION 


(Note.—This Constitution was passed at a meeting of the Central 
Executive Committce of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics on July 6, 1923.) 

The Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, solemnly proclaiming the unshakability of 
tho foundations of the Soviet Power, in execution of the 
resolution of the first Congress of Soviets of the Union of 
Socialist Sovict Republics, and, likewise, on the basis of the 
agreement for the formation of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, taken at the first Congress of Soviets of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics in Moscow on December 30, 1922, 
and, taking into considcration the corrections and amend- 
ments proposed by the Central Executive Committees of the 
United Republics, resolves: The declaration of the formation 
of the Union of Socialist Sovict Republics and the agreement 
for the formation of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
shall form the fundamental law (Constitution) of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


FIRST SECTION 


DECLARATION REGARDING THE FORMATION OF THE UNION OF 
Sociatist Soviet REPUBLICS 


Since the time of the formation of the Soviet Republics, the 
States of the world have divided into two camps: the camp of 
Capitalisin and the camp of Socialism. 

There—in the camp of Capitalism—national enmity and in- 
equality, colonial slavery and chauvinism, national oppression 
and pogroms, imperialist brutalities and wars. 

Here—in the camp of Socialism—mutuwal confidence and 
peace, national freedom and equality, dwelling together in 
peace and the brotherly collaboration of peoples. 

The attempts of the capitalist world over a number of decades 
to settle the question of nationality by the combination of the 
free development of peoples with the system of the exploitation 
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of man by man have proved fruitless. On the contrary, the 
skein of national contradictions is becoming more and moro 
tangled, threatening the very existence of Capitalism, The 
hourgeorsie has been incapable of organising the collaboration 
of peoples. a 

Only in the camp of the Soviets, only under the conditions 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, mustering around itself 
the majority of the population, has it proved possible to destroy 
at the roots national oppression, to establish an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence and lay the foundations of the brotherly 
collaboration of peoples, 

Only thanks to these circumstances have the Soviet Republics 
been able to teat off the attacks of the Imperialists of the whole 
world, internal and external; only thanks to these circumstances 
have they been able successfully to liquidate the civil war, to 
secure their own existence and commence peaceful economic 
construction. 

But the years of war have not passed without leaving 
traces. Desolated fields, closed-down factories, destroyed 
productive forces and the exhaustion of economic resources, 
Temaining as a heritage from the war, render insufficient the 
separate cflorts of separate Republics in the field of economic 
construction. The restoration of the national economy proved 
impossible under the condition of the scparate existence of 
the Republics. 

On the other hand, the instability of the international situation 
and the danger of new attacks renders inevitable the creation 
of a united front of Soviet Republics in the face of Capitalist 
surroundings, 

Finally, the very construction of Soviet authority, inter- 
national by its class nature, impels the labouring masses of the 
arr Republics to the path of amalgamation in one Socialist 

amily. 

All these circumstances insistently demand the amalgamation 
of the Soviet Republics in one united State able to assure both 
its extcrnal security and internal economic prosperity, and the 
freedom of the national development of the peoples. 

The will of the pcoples of the Sovict Republics recently 
assembled at the Congress of their Soviets, and there unanimously 
accepting the decision to establish the Union of Socialist Re- 
publics, serves as a reliable guarantec that this union is a volun- 
tary union of equal peoples; that cach Republic is secured 
the right of frecly withdrawing from the union; that entry into 
the union ìs open to all Socialist Soviet Republics, both now 
existing and which may arise in the future; that the new united 
State is a worthy crown of the foundations laid in October, 1917, 
of the peaceful dwelling together and the brotherly collaboration 
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of peoples; that it serves as a trustworthy bulwark against 
world capitalism, and a new decisive step along the path of the 
union of the workers of all countries in a World Socialist Soviet 
Republic. 


SECOND SECTION 
TREATY 


The Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R,) ; 
the Ukraine Socialist Soviet Republic (U.S.S.R.); the White 
Russian Socialist Soviet Republic (W.R.S.S.R.); and the 
Transcaucasian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (T.C.S.F.S.R,) ; 
the Socialist Soviet Republic of Azerbaijan ; the Socialist Soviet 
Republic of Georgia; and the Socialist Soviet Republic of 
Armenia, join in one united State— The Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics.” 


CHAPTER I,—Competence of the Supreme Organs of Authority of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 


1, Within the competence of the Union of Socialist Sovict 
Republics in the person of its supreme organs fall— 

(a) The representation of the union in international relations, 
the conduct of all diplomatic relations, the conclusion 
of political and other treaties with other States, 

(b) Alteration of the external frontiers of the union, and also 
the regularisation of questions of the alteration of the 
frontiers between united republics. 

(c) The conclusion of treaties for the acceptance of new re- 
publics into the union. 

(d) The declaration of war and the conclusion of peace. 

(e) The conclusion of external and internal loans of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, and the granting of per- 
mission for external and internal loans of the united 
republics. 

(f) The ratification of international agreements. 

(g) The direction of foreign trade, and the establishment of 
the system of internal trade. 

(A) The establishment of the foundations and the general 
plan of the whole national economy of the union, the 
definition of branches of industry and separate in- 
dustrial undertakings possessing general importance 
to the union, the conclusion of concessionary agree- 
ments, both for the whole union and in the name of the 
united republics. 

(i) The direction of transport, posts and telegraphs. 

(j) The organisation and direction of the armed forces of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
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(4) The approval of a single State budget of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, in which are embodied the 
budgets of the united republics; the determination 
of taxes and revenues applying to the whole union, and 
also deductions from the additions thereto forming 
parts of the budgets of the united republics; the au- 
thorisation of additional taxes and dues forming part 
of the budgets of the united republics. 

(N The establishment of a single money and credit system. 

(m) The establishment of general foundations for the de- 
velopment and use of land, as well as for mineral de- 
posits, forests and waters throughout the territory 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

(n) General legislation throughout the union regarding migra- 
tion from one republic to another, and the provision of 
a land reserve for immigrants. 

(o) The establishment of the bases of the courts of justice and 
legal procedure as well as of the civil and criminal 
legislation of the union. 

(p) The establishment of the fundamental labour laws, 

(q) The establishment of the general principles in the domain 
of popular education. 

(r) The establishment of general measures for the protec- 
tion of public health. 

(s) The establishment of a system of weights and measures. 

(1) The organisation of the general statistics of the union. 

(u) Fundamental legislation in the matter of citizenship of 
the union in relation to the rights of foreigners. 

(v) The right of amnesty extending over the whole territory 
of the union. 

(w) The repeal of decrees of the Congresses of Soviets and the 
Central Executive Committees of united republics 
infringing the present Constitution. 

(s) The settlement of points of disagreement arising between 
republics of the union. 


2. Only the Congress of Sovicts of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics is competent to confirm or alter the fund- 
amental principles of the present Constitution. 


Cuaprer II.—Of the Sovereign Righis of the United Republics 
and Citizenship of the Union 


3. The sovereignty of the united republics is restricted only 
within the limits stated in the present Constitution, and only in 
respect of matters referred to the competence of the union. 
Beyond these limits each united republic exercises its sovercign 
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authority independently. The Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics protects the sovercign rights of the united republics. 

4. Each united republic retains the right of free withdrawal 
from the union. 

5. The united republics shall introduce alterations in their 
constitutions to correspond with the present Constitution. 

6. The territory of the united republics cannot be altered 
without their consent. For modification, or withdrawal of 
article 4 the agreement of all republics forming the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics is required. 

7. A uniform citizenship of the union is established for citizens 
of the united republics. 


CHAPTER IYI.—Of the Congress of Soviets of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics 


8. The supreme organ of authority of the Union of Socialist 
Sovict Republics is the Congress of Soviets, and during the 
interim between Congresses of Soviets, the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union of Socialist Republics consisting of the 
Council of the Union and the Council of Nationalities. 

9. The Congress of Soviets of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics is composed of representatives of town and township 
Soviets on the basis of one deputy for each 25,000 electors and of 
representatives of provincia] Congresses of Soviets on the basis of 
one deputy for each 125,000 of the population. 

10. Delegates to the Congress of Soviets of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics are clected at the provincial Congresses 
of Soviets. In those republics where there are no provincial 
congresses of Sovicts delegates are elected directly at the Con- 
gress of Soviets of the republic in question. 

11, Ordinary Congresses of the Soviets of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics are summoned by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union of the Socialist Soviet Republics once a year ; 
extraordinary congresses are convoked by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics on its own 
decision, on the demand of the Council of the Union, the Council 
of Nationalities, or upon the demand of two united republics. 

12. Should extraordinary circumstances prevent the summon- 
ing of the Congress of Soviets of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics at the proper time, the Central Executive Committee 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is granted the right 
to postpone the summoning of the congress. 


CHAPTER IV.—Of the Central Executive Commitiee of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics 


13. The Central Executive of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
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Republics consists of the Council of the Union and the Council 
of Nationalitics. 

14. The Congress of Soviets of the Union of Socialist Sovict 
Republics elects a Council of the Union from representatives of 
united republics in proportion to the population of each, in all 
to a total of 371 members. 


15. The Councit of Nationalities is formed of representatives 
of Allied and Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republics, five dele- 
gates from each, and of representatives of autonomous regions, 
one delegate fram cach. The composition of the Council of 
Nationalities is confirmed as a whole by the Congress of Soviets 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


{Note.—The autonomous republics of Adjaria and Abkhazia and 
the autonomous region of Yugo-Osetie send one representa- 
tive each to the Council of Nationalities.) 


16, The Council of the Union and the Council of Nationalities 
examine all decrees, codes and resolutions reaching them from 
the Presidium of the Central Executive Committee and the 
Council of People’s Commissaries of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, from separate People’s Commissariats of the Union, 
from the Central Executive Committee of United Republics, 
and arising on the initiative of the Council of the Union and the 
Council of Nationalities. 


17. The Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics publishes codes, resolutions and ordinances, 
unifies the work of legislation and of administration of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, and determines the scope of the 
activity of the Presidium of the Central Executive Committee 
and the Council of People’s Commissaries of the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics. 


18. All decrees and resolutions determining general principles 
of the political and economic life of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, and also introducing radical altcrations in the ex- 
isting methods of the State organs of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics must be presented to the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics for confirma- 
tion. 

1g. All decrees, resolutions and orders issued by the Central 
Executive Committee are to be immediately carried out through- 
out the territory of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


_ 20. The Central Executive Committee of the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics has the right to suspend or repeal decrees, 
resolutions and orders of the Presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Kepublics and also 
of Congresses of Soviets and Central Executive Committees 
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of United Republics and other organs of authority in the terri- 
tority of the Union of the Socialist Soviet Republics. 


21. Ordinary sessions of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics are called by the 
Presidium of the Central Executive Committee thrice annually. 
Extraordinary sessions are called by resolution of the Presidium 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist 
Sovict Republics at the demand of the Presidium of the Council 
of the Union or the Presidium of the Council of Nationalities, 
and also at the demand of the Central Executive Committee 
of one of the united republics. 


22. Bills presented for examination to the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republica become 
Jaw only if accepted both by the Council of the Union and by the 
Council of Nationalities, and are issued in the name of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 


23. In cases of disagreement between the Council of the Union 
and the Council of Nationalities the question is referred toa 
committee appointed by these bodies. 


24. If agreement is not reached in the said committee the 
question is transferred for examination by a joint session of the 
Council of the Union and the Council of Nationalities, and in case 
a majority of votes of the Counci! of the Union and of the Council 
of Nationalities is not forthcoming the question may be trans- 
ferred at the demand of one of these organs for settlement by 
an ordinary or extraordinary Congress of Soviets of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

25. The Council of the Union and the Council of Nationalities 
elect their Presidiums, each consisting of seven members, for 
preparing for the sessions and directing the work thereof. 

26. Between sessions of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, the supreme organ 
of authority is the Presidium of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics formed by the 
Central Executive Committees to the number of twenty-one, 
which includes the full membership of the Presidiums of the 
Council of the Union and Council of Nationalities. 

27. The Central Exccutive Committee elects, according to the 
number of united republics, four Presidents of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
from amongst members of the Presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union of Socialist Sovict Republics. 

28. The Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics is responsible to the Congress of Soviets of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
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CHAPTER V.—Of the Presidium of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 


29. The Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of the Socialist Soviet Republics during the interval 
between sessions af the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is the supreme legislative, 
executive and administrative organ of authority of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. 

30. The Presidium of the Central Executive Committee super- 
vises the carrying into effect of the Constitution of the Union af 
Socialist Soviet Republics and the execution of all resolutions 
of the Congress of Soviets and of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics by all organs of 
authority. 

31. The Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics has the right to suspend 
and repeal the resolutions of the Council of People's Commissarics 
and individual Commissariats of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics and also of the Central Executive Committees and 
Council of People's Commissaries of union republics. 


32. The Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union has the right to suspend resolutions af the Congresses of 
Soviets of Union republics and consequently to present such 
resolutions for examination and confirmation by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


33. The Presidium of the Central Executive Committce of 
the Union of Sociahst Soviet Republics issues decrees, resolutions, 
and ordinances, examines and confirms draft decrees and reso- 
lutions submitted by the Council of People’s Commissaries, 
separate Departments of State of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, Central Executive Committees of the united republics, 
their Presidiums and other organs of authority. 


34. Decrees and resolutions of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, its Presidium and the Council of People's Commissaries 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics are printed in the 
languages in general use in the united republics (Russian, 
Ukrainian, White Russian, Georgian, Armenian, Turko-Tartar). 


35- The Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics settles questions of the mutual 
relations between the Council of People's Commissaries of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and the People's Com- 
missaries of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics on the one 
side, and the Central Executive Committee of the united repub- 
lics and their Presidiums on the other. 


36. The Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of 
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the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is responsible to the 
Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist Sovict 


Republics. 


Cuaptrr VI.—Of the Council of the People’s Commissaries of the 
Union of Soctalist Republics 


37. The Council of People’s Commissaries of the Union of 
Socialist Sovict Republics is the executive and directive organ 
of the Central Exccutive Committee of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, and is formed by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics as follows : 


President of the Council of People’s Commissaries of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Deputy Presidents. 

People's Commissary for Forcign Affairs. 

War and Marine. 

Foreign Trade. 

Ways of Communication, 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

Workmen's and Peasants’ In- 
spection. 

President of the Supreme Council of National Economy. 

People’s Commissary for Labour. 

Internal Trade. 

i w Finance. 


38. The Council of People’s Commissaries of the Union of 
Socialist Sovict Republics, within the limits of the rights granted 
it by the Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics and on the basis of the statutes of the Council of 
People’s Commissaries of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
issues decrees and resolvtions which must be executed throughout 
the territory of the Union of Socialist Republics. 


39. The Council of People’s Commissaries of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics examines decrees and resolutions pre- 
sented both by individual People's Commissariats of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics and by Central Executive Com- 
mittees of united republics and their Presidiums. 


40. The Council of People's Commissaries of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics is in all its work responsible to the 
Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics and its Presidium. 

41. Decrees and ordinances of the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics can be sus- 


n " 
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pended and repealed by the Central Executive Committee of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and its Presidium, 


42. Central Executive Committees of the united republics 
and their Presidiums may protest against decrees and resolu- 
tions of the Council of People’s Commissaries of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics to the Presidium of the Central 
Executive Committee cf the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
without suspending their execution. 


Cuapter VII—Of the Supreme Court of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics 


43. In order to confirm revolutionary legality in the territory 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, there is set up, at- 
tached to the Central Exccutive Committee of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, a Supreme Court to whose com- 
petence it shall appertain— 

(a) To give the Supreme Courts of the united republics guiding 
interpretations on questions of the general legislation 
of the union. 

(b) To examine and protest before the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
on the advice of the procuror of the Supreme Court of 
the Union of Socialist Sovict Republics against resolu- 
tions, decisions and verdicts of the Supreme Courts 
of united republics on the ground of their being in 
contradiction to the general legislation of the union, 
or in so far as they affect the interests of other republics. 

(c) To give opinions at the demand of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
as to the legality of resolutions of united republics from 
the point of view of the Constitution. 

(d) To decide legal conflicts between united republics. 

{e} To examine cases of accusations against the highest 
officials of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics for 
ofiences committed in connection with their official 
duties, 

44. The Supreme Court of the Union of Socialist Sovict 
Republics acts in the following composition : 

(a) The plenary session of the Supreme Court of the Union of 

Socialist Soviet Republics. 

(8) The civil and criminal collegiums of the Supreme Court 
af the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

({c) The military and military transport collegiums. 

45- ‘The plenary session of the Supreme Court of the Union of 

Socialist Soviet Republics consists of eleven members, including 
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a president and his deputy, four presidents of plenary sessions 
of supreme courts of the united republics, and one representative 
of the United State Political Department of the Union of Socialist 
Sovict Republics, the president and his deputy and the remaining 
five members being appointed by the presidium of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


46. The procuror of the Supreme Court of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics and his deputy are appointed by the Presidium 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. It lics with the procuror of the Supreme 
Court of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics to give opinions 
on all questions subject to the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, to support accusations 
at its session, and in case of non-agreement with the decisions 
of the plenary session of the Supreme Court of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, to protest before the Presidium of 
the Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. 

47. The right of referring questions mentioned in article 43 
for examination by the plenary session of the Supreme Court of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, is reserved solely to the 
initiative of the Central Executive Committee of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, its Presidium, the procuror of the 
Supreme Court of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, the 
procurors of the united republics and the United State Political 
Department of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


48. Plenary sessions of the Supreme Court of the Union set up 
special legal tribunals (benches) for examination of : 

(a) Criminal and civil cases of exceptional importance affecting 

by their nature two or more union republics; and 

(b) Cases of the personal legal liabilities of members of the 

Central Executive Committee and Council of People’s 

Commissaries of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


The acceptance by the Supreme Court of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics of these cascs in its procedure, can take place 
solely by special resolution, in cach case, of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union or its Presidium. 


Cuapter VIII—Of the People’s Commissariats of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics 


49. For the direct guidance of separate branches of State 
administration included in the sphere of the Council of People’s 
Commissarics of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, ten 
People’s Commissariats are set up, enumerated in article 37 of 
the present Constitution, which shall act in accordance with 
statutes regarding People’s Commissariats, confirmed by the 
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Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 
50. People's Commissariats of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics are divided into: 
(a) People’s Commissariats of the whole union, identical for 
all the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
(b) Unified People’s Commissariats of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. 
51. The following are People’s Commissariats of the whole 
union: 
Foreign Affairs. 
War and Marine. 
Foreign Trade. 
Ways of Communication, 
Posts and Telegraphs. 


52. The following are the Unified People's Commissariats of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics : 
Supreme Council of National Economy 
Internal Trade. 
Labour. 
Finance. 
Workmen's and Peasants’ Inspection. 


53- People's Commissariats for the whole Linion of Socialist 
Soviet Republics have their own plenipotentiary representatives 
directly subordinate to them attached to the united republics, 


54. The organs of the Unified People's Commissariats of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics which fulfil their duties in 
the territory of the united republics shall be the homonymous 
commissariats of these republics. 


55- At the head of the People's Commissariats of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics stand the members of Council af 
People's Commissaries—the People’s Commissaries of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


56. Attached to each People's Commissary, under his presi- 
dency, is set up a collegium, the members of which are appointed 
by the Council of People's Commissaries of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. 


57- The People's Commissary has the right to take personal 
decisions on all questions within the competence of the corre- 
sponding commissariat, reporting them to the collegium. In 
case of non-agreement with one or other decision of the People’s 
Commissary, the collegium or individual members thereof, 
without suspending the execution of the decision, may lodge a 
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complaint with the Council of People's Commissariea of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 

58. Ordinances of individual People’s Commissariata of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics can be repealed by the 
Presidium of the Central Executive Committee and by the 
Council of People’s Commissaries of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 

59. Ordinances of the People's Commissariats of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics can be suspended by the Central 
Executive Committees or Presidiums of the Central Executive 
Committees of the union republics in case of a given ordinance 
clearly not corresponding to the constitution of the union, to 
the legislation of the union, or the legislation of a union republic. 
The Central Executive Committees or Presidiums of the Central 
Executive Committees of the united republics shall immediately 
report such suspension to the Council of People’s Commissaries 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and to the correspond- 
ing People's Commissary of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics. 

60. People’s Commissaries of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics are responsible before the Council of People's Com- 
missaries, the Central Executive Committee of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics and its Presidium. 


CHAPTER IX.—Of the United State Political Department 


61. In order to combine the revolutionary efforts of the united 
republics in the fight with political and economic counter- 
revolution, espionage and banditism, a United State Political 
Department (O.G.P.U.) is created attached to the Council of 
People’s Commissaries of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
the president of which enters the Council of People’s Commissaries 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics with an advisory voice. 

62. The United State Political Department of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics directs the work of the local organs 
of the State Political Department through its agents attached 
to the Council of People's Commissaries of the united republics 
acting in accordance with a special statute to be confirmed by 
legislative act. 

63. Supervision of the legality of the actions of the United 
State Political Department of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics is carried out by the procuror of the Supreme Court 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics on the basis of a 
special resolution of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


CHAPTER X.—Of the United Republics 
64. Within the limits of the territory of each united republic, 
c 
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the supreme organ of authority of the latter is the Congress of 
Soviets of the Republic, and in the intervals between congresses, 
its Central Executive Committee. 


65. Relations between the supreme organs of authority of the 
united republics and the supreme organs of authority of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics are determined by tho 
present Constitution. 


66. The Central Executive Committees of the united re- 
publics elect from amongst their own number, Presidiums which 
are the supreme organs of authority in the periods between 
sessions of the Central Executive Committees, 


67. The Central Executive Committecs of the united republica 
form their executive organs—Councils of People’s Commissarics 
—as follows : 


President of the Council of People’s Commissaries. 
Deputy Presidents. 
President of the Supreme Council of National Economy. 
People's Commissary for Agriculture. 

Fr Prt Finance. 

n m Food. 

ñ i Labour. 

" ” Interior, 

o v Justice. 

" i Workmen's and Peasants’ In- 

spection, 

v u Education. 

” v Health. 

” u Social Welfare. 


And, with an advisory or decisive voice, according to the decision 
of the Central Executive Committees of the united republics, 
plenipotentiaries of the People’s Commissariats of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics for Foreign Affairs, for War and 
Marine, Foreign Trade, Ways and Communications, Posts and 
Telegraphs. 

68. The Supreme Council of National Economy and the 
People's Commissariats for Food, Finances, Labour, Workmen's 
and Peasants’ Inspection of the united republics, while subordin- 
ate to the Centra! Executive Committees and Councils of People's 
Commissaries of the united republics, put into effect in their 
work the general dircctions of the corresponding People’s Com- 
missariats of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


6g. The right of amnesty and also the right of pardon and 
rehabilitation in regard to citizens condemned by the legal and 
administrative organs of the united republics is retained by the 
Central Executive Committees of these republics. 
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Cuapter XI.—Of the Emblem, Flag, and Capital of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics 


70. The State emblem of the Union of Socialist Sovict Re- 
publics consists of the sickle and hammer on a terrestial globe, 
surrounded by ears of corn with an inscription in six languages, 
“ Prolctarians of all lands unite.” Above the emblem is a five- 
pointed star. 

71. The State flag of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
consists of a red or scarlet cloth bearing the State emblem. 

72. The capital of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is 
Moscow. 


The Union Central Executive Committee 

The Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R., 
which was elected by the Union Congress, has been 
divided according to the Constitution into two 
Chambers: the Federal Council, consisting of 414 
members, in proportion to the population of the 
various republics, and the Council of Nationalities, 
consisting of 100 members, on the basis of five mem- 
bers for cach republic or autonomous region. The 
Presidium of the Union C.E.C. consists of twenty-one 
members, seven representing the Presidium of the 
Federal Council, seven the Presidium of the Council 
of Nationalities, and seven elected by the two 
Councils in joint session. The Secretary of the 
Presidium is Yenukidze. There are four chair- 
men of the Union C.E.C.: Kalinin (R.S.F.S.R.), 
Petrovsky (Ukraine), Narimanov (Transcaucasia), 
and Cherviakov (White Russia). Other members 
of the Presidium include Tomsky, Tsurupa, Rakov- 
sky, Chubar, Rudzutak, Frunze, Kamenev, and 
Stalin. 


The Union Council of People’s Commissaries 
I. President: A. I. Rykov. 
2. Vice-Presidents : L. B. Kamenev (Council for 
Labour and Defence). 
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3. Vice-Presidents : A. D. Tsuriupa (State Planning 
Commission). 

V. Y. Chubar (Ukraine). 

M. D. Orakhelashvili (Trans- 
caucasia). 

. Foreign Affairs: G. V. Chicherin. 

. War and Marine: M. V. Frunze. 

. Foreign Trade: L. B. Krassin. 

. Internal Trade : A. L. Sheiman. 

. Transport: Y. E. Rudzutak. 

. Posts and Telegraphs : I. N. Smirnov. 

. Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection: V. V. 

Kuybyshev. 

13. Supreme Economic Council : F. E. Dzerzhinsky. 

14. Labour: V. V. Schmidt. 

15. Finance: G. I. Sokolnikov. 


R.S.F.S.R. Cabinet 

The first session of the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee elected the following Council of 
People's Commissaries of the R.S.F.S.R. : Chairman, 
Rykov; Agriculture, Smirnov; Finance, Vladimirov; 
Labour, Bakhutov ; Interior, Beloborodov; Justice, 
Kursky; Education, Lunacharsky ; Health, Semash- 
ko; Social Welfare, Yakovenko; Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection, Shvernik ; Economic Council, 
Bogdanov. 


AREA AND POPULATION 
I. Political and Administrative Areas 
The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, as 
established by the Treaty of Union, is composed 
of four allied republics : 
(1) The Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 
(2) The Ukrainian Socialist-Soviet Republic. 


aH eH 
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(3) The Transcaucasian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic. 

(4) The White Russian Socialist Soviet Republic. 

1. THE RS.F.S.R. 

The R.S.F.S.R. consists of cleven autonomous 
socialist soviet republics, ten autonomous regions, 
and sixty-six provinces. Autonomous republics, 
autonomous regions, and provinces are in turn 
divided, for administrative purposes, into uezds 
(counties), volosts (districts), villages, hamlets, and 
other kinds of settlements. The whole R.S.F.S.R. 
has 602 uezds and 9,529 volosts. 

2. THE UKRAINIAN S.S.R. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R. consists of the Moldavian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, formed in September, 
1924, and nine provinces. The whole U.S.S.R. has 
fifty-three uezds and 706 volosts. 

3. THE TRANSCAUCASIAN S.F.S.R. 

The Transcaucasian S.F.S.R. is made up of the 
Socialist Soviet Republics of Azerbaidjan, Armenia, 
and Georgia, the last-named, in its turn, being 
composed of the autonomous Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics of Abkhasia and Adjaria, and the autonomous 
region of Yugo-Osetia. The T.S.F.S.R. has fifty-five 
uezds and 609 volosts. 

4. THE WHITE Russian S.S.R. 

The White Russian Socialist Soviet Republic is 
divided into six uezds and 160 volosts. Thus, the 
whole Soviet Union consists of four allied republics 
divided into 103 large units, and these in turn sub- 
divide into 716 uezds, and the uezds themselves are 
further divided into 1,960 volosts. 


I]. The Area of the U.S.S.R. 
The total area of the Soviet Union, exclusive of 
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the considerable internal water area, is 20,890,600 
square kilometres. 1n regard to extent of territory, 
the Soviet Union holds the second place in the 
world, the British Empire, with all its colonics and 
dominions, being first. 

The areas of the separate republics are as follows : 
| 


Arca in sq. | Per cent. of 
Republic kilometres | total 
Russian S.F.S.R. es ..-| 20,188,700 | 96:7 
Ukrainian S.S.R. ae ae 446,400 | 2'1 
Transcaucasian S.F.S.R. ... Sia 195,800 ` o9 
White Russian S.S.R. ass ke 59,700 0'3 
Total Arca of the U.S.S R. ...! 20,890,600 100:0 


The European arca of the U.S.S.R. covers 
4,550,900 square kilometres, and the Asiatic area 
16,339,700 square kilometres. The corresponding 
figures for the R.S.F.S.R. are 4,044,800 and 
16,143,900 square kilometres respectively. 

From the territory of the old Russian Empire, 
which comprised an area of about 21,800,000 square 
kilometres, 774,400 square kilometres, i.c., 3+7 per 
cent. of the total territory of the U.S.S.R., passed 
into the hands of neighbouring States. 

The extent of territory transferred from European 
Russia to particular States is as follows : 


Area in square 


Country | kilometres 
Poland... | 249,100 
Finland | anaes 
Esthonia “é æ a= wi P 41,000 
Latvia wae Edd ize se os 69,400 
Lithuania» -y cgs ure aces ig 58,600 
Turkey (from the Transcaucasian Republic) 19,900 


Total ... 774,400 
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In addition, Rumania seized 44,400 square kilo- 
metres of territory (Bessarabia) from the U.S.S.R. 


III. The Population of the U.S.S.R. 


According to the census of 1920, the total existing 
population of the Soviet Republic numbered 
131,000,000 persons, and on January I, 1924, 
approximate calculations gave the number of the 
total population of the U.S.S.R. as 134,938,000. 


ESTIMATED PopuLaTION OF U.S.S.R., JANUARY I, 1924 


Population (in thousands) 


X Per cent. 

Republic of total 
Russian S.F.S.R.... 754 
Ukrainian S.S.R.... oon 19'4 
Transcaucasian S.S.R. ... 4'1 
White Russian S.S.R. ier 
Total of U.S.S.R. ... 113,366 | 134,938 | 100'ʻ0 


The U.S.S.R. has a European population of 
105,536,000 persons, of which 17,593,000 are urban, 
and 87,943,000 rural. The population of the area 
of the U.S.S.R. in Asia numbers 29,402,000 persons, 
3,979,000 being urban, and 25,423,000 rural. The 
corresponding figures for the R.S.F.S.R. are : Euro- 
pean population, 77,827,000 persons (12,392,000 
urban, and 65,435,000 rural), and Asiatic population, 
23,979,000 persons (2,905,000 urban, and 20,979,000 
rural), 

In the U.S.S.R. the urban population constitutes 
16 per cent. of the whole, and the rural 84 per cent. 

The population of the old Russian Empire num- 
bered, prior to the war, 182,000,000 persons. The 
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territory that passed over to neighbouring States 
had a population of 31,300,000 persons, i.e., 23-8 
per cent., according to the 1920 census. 

The density of the population of the whole 
U.S.S.R. is 6-5 persons per square kilometre. In 
the European part of the U.S.S.R. the density of 
population varies very considerably in different 
localities, but the average is 23°2 persons per square 
kilometre. 


IV. Recent Changes in the Political and Administra- 
tive Area in Central Asia 


The National Soviet Republics of Bokhara and 
Khoresm have not up to a recent date formed part 
of the Soviet Union, but they are in friendly relations 
with the republics of the U.S.S.R. 

The territory of the National Soviet Republic of 
Bokhara comprises 207,000 square kilometres, with 
a population of 3,000,000 persons, while the National 
Soviet Republic of Khoresm has an area of 63,000 
square kilometres and a population of 519,000 
persons. 

In September of this year the Fifth All-Bokhara 
Kurnltai (the Central Executive Committee of the 
National Republic of Khoresm) expressed the will 
of the populations of Bokhara and Khoresm to 
unite with the people sharing their own outlook, 
who inhabit the Turkestan Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic (which forms a part of the 
R.S.F.S.R.) and to form, on the principle of the 
self-determination of nationalities, out of the terri- 
tories of Bokhara, Khoresm, and part of the autono- 
mous Republic of Turkestan, two Soviet Socialist 
Republics, viz. : 


(1) The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic with 
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the Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic 
Yadzhik, and 
(2) The Turcoman Soviet Socialist Republic. 


These newly-formed Soviet Socialist Republics 
sent a proposal to the U.S.S.R. to enter, on a treaty 
basis in the capacity of allied republics, into the 
composition of the U.S.S.R. The Second Session of 
the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. 
announced on October 7, 1924, its readiness to 
admit these republics into the Union. 

The final territorial and national delimitation of 
Central Asia in respect of the above republics will 
shortly be concluded, but from preliminary data the 
following facts can be stated : 


(1) The Uzbek (Bokhara) Soviet Socialist Republic 
is comprised of territories with a preponderating 
Uzbek population (North-Eastern, Central, and 
Eastern Bokhara, Ferghana, Samarkand, and part 
of the Syr Daria region of Turkestan), and also the 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of Yadzhik, 
that is to say, mainly Eastern Bokhara and part of 
the Samarkand region of Turkestan ; and 


(2) The Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic is 
formed in territory mainly inhabited by Turkomans 
(the Turkoman region of Turkestan, a part of 
Western Bokhara and the south and western parts 
of Khoresm). 


The territory of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Re- 
public in its new composition consists of about 
420,000 square kilometres, with a population of 
about 6,000,000 people. The territory of the Turko- 
man Soviet Socialist Republic is not yet defined, but 
its population consists of about 1,100,000 inhabitants. 

Thus there now enter into the composition of the 
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U.S.S.R. six allicd republics, viz.: the Russian 
S.F.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R., the Transcaucasian 
S.F.S.R., the Uzbek S.S.R., and the Turkoman 
S.S.R. 

Hence, also, to the general territory of the 
U.S.S.R. as enumcrated in the first part of this 
article, there must be added the territories of Bok- 
hara and Khoresm, which cover 270,000 square 
kilometres. Thus the total territory of the U.S.S.R. 
now comprises 21,160,000 square kilometres. 

In addition, the populations of Bokhara and 
Khoresm, comprising 3,519,000 persons, must be 
added to the figure of the Union population given 
above, thus increasing the total to 138,457,000 
persons. 

The Red Army 

According to a statement of Trotzky, the numerical 
strength of the Red Army has been as follows: By 
the end of 1920 it numbered 5,300,000—the highest 
point reached. Since then there has been a constant 
reduction in the size of the Red Army. By Sep- 
tember 1, 192I, it numbered 1,800,000; by 
December, 1921, 1,600,000 ; by September 1, 1922, 
it numbered only 825,000. 

At the beginning of 1923 there was a further 
reduction to 610,000, including absolutely all land, 
naval and air forces, and the total strength in July, 
1924, was 562,967. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 


The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs is 
concerned with the relations existing between the 
U.S.S.R. and its constituent Republics with other 
Powers. 

The permanent official organs of the Soviet 
authorities in foreign countries are: (a) The Pleni- 
potentiarics of the Mission of the U.S.S.R.; (b) 
General Consulates, Consulates and Vice-Consu- 
lates; (c) Trade Delegations. Besides the above- 
mentioned, others may be established by the whole 
Government or by separate Departments, Delega- 
tions, Missions, Commissions ; and single individuals 
may be appointed for special purposes. The Pre- 
sidium of the Central Executive Committee of the 
U.S.S.R. appoints and recalls the plenipotentiaries 
and the representatives of the U.S.S.R. 


Diplomatic Representatives of the U.S.S.R. Abroad 
(1) EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
I. Great Britain, M. Rakovsky, Plenipotentiary 
Representative. 
2. Austria, M. Joffe, Plenipotentiary Representa- 
tive. 
3. Czecho-Slovakia, M. Antonov-Ovseenko, 
Plenipotentiary Representative. 
4. Denmark, M. Kobetsky, Plenipotentiary Rep- 
resentative. 
5. Esthonia, M. Petrovsky, Plenipotentiary Rep- 
resentative. 
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. Finland, M. Chernikh, Plenipotentiary Rep- 


resentative. 


. France, M. Krassin, Plenipotentiary Repre- 


sentative. 


. Germany, M. Krestinsky, Plenipotentiary 


Representative. 


. Greece, M. Oostinov, Plenipotentiary Repre- 


sentative. 


. Italy, M. Yurenev, Plenipotentiary Repre- 


sentative. 


. Latvia, M. Aralov, Plenipotentiary Repre- 


sentative. 


. Lithuania, M. Lorents, Plenipotentiary Repre- 


sentative. 


. Norway, Mme. Kollontai, Plenipotentiary 


Representative. 


. Poland, M. Voikov, Plenipotentiary Repre- 


sentative. 


. Sweden, M. Dovgalevsky, Plenipotentiary 


Representative. 


(2) ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT 


. Canada, General Consulate, M. Tassikov, 


Consul-General. 


. Mexico, Plenipotentiary Mission, M. Pestkov- 


sky, Plenipotentiary Representative. 


(3) IN EASTERN COUNTRIES 


. Afghanistan, Plenipotentiary Mission, M. 


Stark, Plenipotentiary Representative. 


- Bukhara, Plenipotentiary Mission, M. Zna- 


mensky, Plenipotentiary Representative. 


. China, Plenipotentiary Mission, M. Karakhan, 


Plenipotentiary Representative. 
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4. Hedjas, Agency, Consulate-General, M. Khaki- 
mov, Consul-General. 

5. Khoresm, Plenipotentiary Mission, M. Gorod- 
ctsky, Plenipotentiary Representative. 

6. Mongolia, Plenipotentiary Mission, M. Vassi- 
liev, Plenipotentiary Representative. 

7. Persia, Plenipotentiary Mission, M. Shumiat- 
sky, Plenipotentiary Representative. 

8. Turkey, Plenipotentiary Mission, M. Soorits, 
Plenipotentiary Representative. 

There are more than forty Consulates abroad. 


Diplomatic Representatives of Foreign Powers 
Accredited to the U.S.S.R. 


Only persons who are provided by their Govern- 
ments with full credentials to enable them to carry 
on foreign political and diplomatic relations, and 
who have arrived for this purpose after due commu- 
nications between the foreign Government and the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, are recog- 
nised as diplomatic representatives of Foreign 
Powers. 

Only persons whose appointment has been con- 
firmed by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs on behalf of the Government of the U.S.S.R., 
and who are authorised to fulfil their duties, are 
accepted as consular representatives of Foreign 
Powers accredited to the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. as General Consuls, Vice-Consuls, Consular 
Agents. 

I. Afghanistan, M. Hakhim Khan, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister. 

2. Arabia, Prince Habib Lotfallah, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
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. Austria, M. Pohl, Envoy Extraordinary and 


Minister Plenipotentiary. 


. Bukhara, M. Abdoorakhim Yussup-Zade, 


Plenipotentiary Representative. 


. China, M. Li Kia Ao, Head of the Delegation, 


Minister Plenipotentiary. 


. Denmark, M. Peter Schoo, Envoy Extra- 


ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 


. Esthonia, M. Aadu Birk, Envoy Extraordinary 


and Minister Plenipotentiary. 


. Finland, M. A. Hackzell, Envoy Extra- 


ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 


. France, M. Jean Herbette, Ambassador Ex- 


traordinary and Plenipotentiary. 


. Germany, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, Ambas- 


sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 


. Great Britain, Mr. Robert M. Hodgson, Chargé 


d'Affaires. 


. Greece, M. Nicolas Mavroodis, Envoy Extra- 


ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 


. Italy, Count G. Manzoni, Ambassador Extra- 


ordinary and Plenipotentiary. 


. Khoresm, M. Atadjanoff, Plenipotentiary Rep- 


resentative. 


. Latvia, M. Charles Ozols, Envoy Extra- 


ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 


. Lithuania, M. Yurgis Baltrusaitis, Envoy 


Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 


. Mexico, 
. Mongolia, M. Tuche Gun Dava (absent), 


Plenipotentiary Representative. 


- Norway, M. Dr. A. Urbye, Envoy Extra- 


ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
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20. Persia, Ali Gholi Khan Mochaverol Memalek, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

21. Poland, M. Ludwik Darowski, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

22. Sweden, M. C. v. Heidenstam, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

23. Turkey, Ahmed Moukhtar Bey, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. in Great Britain 
CHESHAM Houser, CHESHAM Prace, Lonpon, S.W.1. 
Chargé d’ Affaires ; Christian G. Rakovsky. 
First Secretary : D. V. Bogomolov. 
Naval Attaché: E. A. Behrens. 
General Consul: V. E. Bogrov. 
Acting Chairman of the Trade Delegation: Ph. J. 
Rabinovich. 
Secretary of the Trade Delegation: S. I. Hermer. 


Foreign Relations 
1917 

One of the first acts of the Soviet Government, 
when it came into power in 1917, was to address a 
proposal to all countries “ for a just, democratic 
peace ’’—that is, an immediate peace without annex- 
ations or indemnities. 

The Soviet Government then proclaimed, on 
November 2, 1917, the right of self-determination 
to those nations which were constituent parts of 
the old Russian Empire. On November 22, 1917, 
was published “a manifesto to all Moslems of 
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Russia and of the East,” in which Soviet Russia 
declared its renunciation of the Colonial policy of 
the previous Russian Governments. 

In order to do away with secret treaties and base 
its international relations on the principle of open 
diplomacy, the Soviet Government began on Novem- 
ber 10, 1917, the publication of all secret treaties 
entered upon by previous Russian Governments. 

Another effort of the Soviet Power at that period 
was the attempt to organise diplomatic and consular 
representation abroad, which was, to a certain 
extent, successful. 

Immense obstacles lay in the path of the Soviet 
Power when it set out to re-establish normal relations 
with Foreign States. These States withheld recogni- 
tion from the newly-created Soviet Government. 

1918 

In the face of imperialist Germany, revolutionary 
Russia had to submit to a strategical retreat in the 
early months of 1918. This meant the conclusion 
of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk on March 3. But 
though the treaty of Brest was concluded, German 
imperialism did not cease from pressing its attacks. 
Mannesheim was proclaimed dictator of Finland, 
the Ukraine occupied, and so forth. 

The Soviet Government abrogated the treaty of 
Brest on November 13—without any protest on the 
part of Germany—at the time when the Revolution 
broke out there. 

Afterward came the gradual severance from the 
Allied Powers, who, during the first months of the 
Revolution in Russia, hesitated as to the line of 
policy to adopt towards that country. Ultimately 
the policy of intervention prevailed. The Japanese 
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descended on Viadivostock on April 6. The Allied 
forces gradually joined with them. 

Archangel was seized by the British on August 5. 

On August 10 Kazan was occupied by Czecho- 
Slovak soldiers (who were chiefly prisoners of war 
and deserters from the Austrian army). 

Insurrection and conspiracies broke out in various 
parts of the country. 

Then came the victory over the Czecho-Slovaks 
and the driving of them out of Kazan on Sep- 
tember 10. 

The whole of the Volga front was cleared of the 
White Guards during October. 


I9QIQ 

The full force of intervention broke out in the 
year 1919, and the same year saw the beginning of 
its end. Admiral Kolchak, working under direct 
orders of his real chief, the French General Jannin, 
came close up to Samara and Kazan in April. In 
July, however, the Red Army succeeded to throw 
him back across the Urals. 

Denikin, another Entente general, seized Oryol on 
October 14, and so was about 300 miles from Moscow. 

Simultancously with this, Yudenich, a third White 
general, approached the second capital, Petrograd 
(now Leningrad). 

By great heroism and incredible efforts, the Red 
Army, at last, secured a victory on every front. 

Then, towards the end of the year, negotiations 
commenced with the Border States, and normal 
peaceful relations were re-established. Intervention 
ceased. 

1920 

In 1920 came the war with Poland. While the 

D 
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war with Poland was going on, successes were 
achieved in the establishment of peaceful relations 
with the Allied Powers and with the Border States. 

By the decision of the Supreme Council, the 
blockade of Soviet Russia was raised in January of 
that year. 

On May 6 the Poles captured Kiev, and in the 
middle of August the Red Army advanced on 
Warsaw, the capital of Poland. Later on it had to 
retreat. On October 12 a preliminary treaty of 
peace was concluded at Riga between Sovict Russia 
and Poland. 

France accorded recognition to Baron Wrangel 
as the “real Government of Russia,” but a few 
weeks later, Wrangel, with his troops, were driven 
into the Black Sea (October-November), when the 
Border States treatics of peace were concluded. 


1921 

The year 192I stands out as a time in which 
Soviet Russia scored great successes in the intcr- 
national sphere. One of the outstanding achieve- 
ments in international relations was the Trade 
Agreement concluded with Great Britain in London 
on March 16. 

Treaties with Turkey, with other countries in the 
East and elsewhere, followed. While the process of 
establishing peaceful relations was going on, two 
very serious conflicts occurred, which revealed the 
unstable position in regard to Poland and Finland. 
Towards the end of the year Petlura bands were 
organised in Poland for the invasion of the Ukraine. 
In Finland the White Guards organised attacks on 
Karelia. These projected attacks were frustrated 
by Soviet diplomacy. 
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1922 

1922 was the year of the great Conferences of 
Genoa, the Hague, and Lausanne. Soviet Russia 
received an invitation to be present at the Conference 
of Genoa (April ro to May 19). At that Conference 
a proposal of assistance was made to Soviet Russia, 
on the conditions of a full recognition of the debts 
of former Governments ; restoration of property 
which had been nationalised ; that an independent 
Court of Law be set up, and soon. But the problem 
of relations with Soviet Russia was not solved at 
the Genoa Conference. Nor did the Conference of 
the Hague (June 15 to July 28) bring about any 
scttlement of the outstanding questions. 

Economic and other relations with Soviet Russia 
became necessary and foreign states began separately 
to conclude treaties with the Soviet Government. 

1923 

The number of those who advocated the resump- 
tion of diplomatic and economic relations with 
Soviet Russia increased considerably during 1923. 

The event of greatest importance as regards the 
foreign relations of Soviet Russia which took place 
in 1923 was the formation of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

On December 30, 1922, a treaty was concluded 
between the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic, the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic, 
the White Russia Socialist Soviet Republic, and the 
Transcaucasian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic 
for the formation ofa Union. Practically, however, 
the treaty came into existence in 1923, the Union 
Constitution coming into operation on July 6, 1923. 

On July 19, 1923, the Commissariat for Foreign 
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Affairs in the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic 
notified the representatives of foreign powers 
that foreign relations had been transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the Union of Sovict Socialist 
Republics. 

On July 21 a similar announcement was made by 
the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of the 
RS.FS.R., the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
of the White Russia Socialist Soviet Republic, and 
the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of the Trans- 
caucasian Socialist Federative Sovict Republics at 
Tiflis, 

1924 

The fact that characterises the year 1924 in the 
sphere of diplomatic relations is the almost general 
de jure recognition of the U.S.S.R. by foreign 
powers. It is also a year in which treaty relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and foreign states became 
more extensive and more firmly established. The 
de jure recognition of the U.S.S.R. by foreign powers 
during 1924 took place in the following sequence : 


DE JURE RECOGNITION OF THE U.S.S.R. 


By Great Britain .. .. February 1, 1924 
By Italy .. we -. February 7, 1924 
By Norway sia .. February 13, 1924 


By Austria.. za .. February 20, 1924 
By Greece .. oe ats March 8, 1924 
By Dantzig a ees March 13, 1924 


By Sweden ce a March 15, 1924 
By China .. aii a May 31, 1924 
By Denmark fs ia June 18, 1924 
By Mexico a s August, 1924 
By Hungary si .. September 18, 1924 


By France .. A .. October 28, 1924 
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TREATIES, AGREEMENTS, AND CONVENTIONS concluded 
between the U.S.S.R. and Foreign States, which came 
into force before January 1, 1925, and which are still valid. 
(In alphabetical and chronological order.) 


AFGHANISTAN 


February 28, 1921.—A Treaty between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Afghanistan, concluded at Moscow. 


AUSTRIA 


July 5, 1920.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. and the Austrian Republic for the Exchange 
of Prisoners of War, concluded at Copenhagen. 

December 7, 1921.—A Provisional Agreement between the 
R.S.E.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. on the one side and the 
Austrian Republic on the other, concluded at Vienna. 

December 7, 1921.—A Supplementary Agreement between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R., on the one side, and 
Austria on the other, concluded at Vienna on December 7, 
1921, in pursuance of the Agreement for the return of Prisoners 
of War and Interned Nationals of both sides to the country 
of their origin, concluded at Copenhagen on July 5, 1920. 

September 8, 1923.—An Exchange of Notes between the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Sovict Socialist Republics and the Austrian 
Union Government concerning the Extension of the Treaty 
between the R.S.F.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. on the one 
side and Austria on the other, to the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 


BELGIUM 


April 20, 1920.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Belgium, concluded at Copenhagen. 


BOKHARA 


March 4, 1921.—A Treaty of Union between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
the Bokhara National Soviet Republic, concluded at Moscow. 

August 9, 1922.—An Economic Agreement between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and the Bokhara National Soviet Republic, 
concluded at Moscow. 

April 30, 1923.—-An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. on the 
one side, and the Bokhara National Soviet Republic and the 
Khorezm National Soviet Republic on the other, concerning 
the order of Administration of the Amu-Darinsk Flotilla, 
concluded at Moscow. 

May 31, 1923.—A Customs Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. 
and the Bokhara National Soviet Republic, concluded at 
Moscow. 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
June 5, 1922.—A Provisional Treaty between the R.S.F.S.R. 
and the Czecho-Slovakian Republic, concluded at Prague. 
June 6, 1922.—A Provisional Agreement between the Ukrainian 
Socialist Republic and the Czecho-Slovakian Republic, con- 
cluded at Prague. 
CHINA 


June 19, 1924.—A Treaty between the U.S.S.R. and China, 
September 20, 1924.—An Agreement between the U.S.S.R. and 
China concerning the Chinese-Eastern Railway. 


DENMARK 
April 23, 1923—A Preliminary Agreement between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and Denmark, concluded at Moscow. 


ESTHONIA 

February 2, 1920,—A Treaty of Peace between the R.S.F.S.R. 
and Esthonia, concluded at Yurev. 

August 19, 1920.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R, and 
Esthonia concerning the Refugee Question, signed at Reval. 
September 17, 1920.— A Convention between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Esthonia concerning Direct Passenger and Goods Railway 

Connections, concluded at Reval. 

December 2, 1920.—A Declaration ratifying the Provisional 
Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and Esthonia concerning 
Postal Connections signed at Mascow on December 2, 1920, 
and at Reval on January 25, 1921. 

March 16, 1921.—A Declaration ratifying the Provisional Agree- 
ment between the R.S.F.S.R. and Esthonia concerning Tele- 
graphic Communications, concluded at Reval, 

November 25, 1921.—A Treaty between the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
and Esthonia, concluded at Moscow. 

November 25, 1921.—An Agreement between the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. and Esthonia concerning the Order of Application for 
Citizenship, concluded at Moscow. 

May 9, 1922.—A Treaty between the R.S.F.S.R. and Esthonia 
concerning the Floating Down of Timber and Timber Materials 
concluded at Reval. 

May 27, 1922.—-A Supplementary Protocol! to the Treaty 
between the Ukrainian S.S.R. and Esthonia of November 25, 
1921, concluded at Moscow. 

June 25, 1922.—A Sanitation Convention between the White 
Russia S.S.R., the R.S.F.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. on 
the one side, and Esthonia on the other, concluded at Tartu 
(Yurev). 

February 17, 1923.—A Supplementary Protocol to the Treaty 
between the Ukrainian S.S.R. and Esthonia of November 25, 
1921, concluded at Moscow. 
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June 27, 1924.—A Postal Telegraph Convention between the 
U.S.S.R. and Esthonia. 


FINLAND 


October 14, 1920.—A Treaty of Peace between the R.S.F.S.R. 
and the Republic of Finland, concluded at Yurev. 

December 14, 1921.—A Provisional Agreement between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and Finland for the Railway Conveyance of Passen- 
gers, their Luggage and Freights to and from Finland across 
the frontier stations of Belvostrov and Rayaioki, concluded 
at Helsingfors. 

June 1,1922,—An Agrecment between the R.S.F.S.R. and Finland 
concerning the Measures securing the Inviolability of the 
Frontier, concluded at Helsingfors. 

June 13, 1922.—A Provisional Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. 
and Finland for the Establishment of Telegraphic Communi- 
cations, concluded at Helsingfors. 

June 22, 1922.—A Provisional Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. 
and Finland for the Establishment of Postal Communication, 
concluded at Helsingfors. 

july 7, 1922.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Finland concerning the Amendment of Article 22 of the Peace 
Treaty, concluded at Moscow. 

lugusi 12, 1922.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
the Republic of Finland for the Evacuation of Nationals of 
both States to the country of origin, concluded at Helsingfors. 

September 20, 1922.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Finland concerning Fishing in the Gulf of Finland, concluded 
at Helsingfors. 

October 28, 1922.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Finland concerning the conditions of making use of, by 
the Russian State and by Russian Nationals, the right 
of free transit across the Pechencg Region, concluded at 
Helsingfors. 

October 28, 1922.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Finland concerning the Upkeep of the Main Foreshore, also 
concerning Fishing in the Frontier Water Systems of Russia 
and Finland, concluded at Helsingfors. 

October 28, 1922.—A Convention between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Finland concerning the Floating of Timber Material along the 
water systems running from the territory of Russia to the 
territory of Finland and on the contrary, concluded at 
Helsingfors. 

May 29, 1924.—An Agreement between the U.S.S.R. and Finland 
concerning Navigation in the Gulf of Finland. 

June 18, 1924.—A Convention between the U.S.S.R. and Finland 
for Railway, Postal, Telegraph and Telephone Connections 
and for the Exchange of Archives. 
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FRANCE 


April 20, 1920.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. on the one side and France on the other, 
concerning the Mutual Evacuation of Nationals, concluded at 


Copenhagen. 
GERMANY 


April 19, 1920.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Germany concerning the repatriating of Prisoners of War and 
Interned Nationals, concluded at Berlin. 

April 23, 1920.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Germany fur Putting into Eficct the repatriating of the 
Prisoners of War, concluded at Reval. 

July 7. 1920.—A Supplementary Agreement between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and Germany for the repatriating of the Prisoners 
of War and Interned Nationals, concluded at Berlin. 

January 22, 1921.—A Supplementary Agrecment between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and Germany to the Treaty of April 19, 1920, con- 
cerning the Repatriating of Imprisoned and Interned Nationals 
of both sides via Latvia and Lithuania, concluded at Riga. 

April 23, 1921.—A Treaty of Repatriation between the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. and Germany, concluded at Berlin. 

May 6. 1921.—A Provisional Agreement between the Russian 
Socialist Soviet Republic and Germany, concluded at Berlin. 
May 6, 1921.—A Supplementary Agreement between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and Germany to the Agreement concluded on 
April 19, 1920, for the repatriation of Prisoners of War and 

Interned Nationals, concluded at Berlin. 

April 16, 1922,—A Treaty between the R.S.F.S.R. and Germany, 
concluded at Rapallo. 

November 5, 1922.—An Agreement for the Extension of the 
Treaty concluded on April 16, 1922, at Rapallo between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and Germany, to the Union Republics, signed at 
Berlin. 

April 23, 1923.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Germany concerning Mercantile Vessels which fell into the 
power of the other side in respect of executing paragraph ' b” 
of Article r of the Treaty of April 16, 1922, concluded at 


Moscow. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


March 16, 1921.—A Trade Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. 
and Great Britain, concluded at London. 

August 16, 1921.—An Agrvement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Great Britain concerning the Work of the Lerwick-Alexan- 
drovsk Submarine Cable, concluded at London. 

July 3, 1922.,—An Exchange of Notes between the Governments 
of the R.S.F.S.R. and Great Britain concerning the Extension 
of the Trade Agreement with England to Canada, London 
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June 23, 1924.—The Trade Agreement concluded in 1921 be- 
tween the R.S.F.S.R. and Great Britain extended to Canada. 


HUNGARY 

May 21. 1920.—An Agreement between the Government of the 
R.S.F.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R. with the Government of 
Hungary for the repatriation of the Prisoners of War, concluded 
at Copenhagen. 

june 28, 1921.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R., the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., with Hungary for the Exchange of Prisoners 
of War and Interned Nationals, concluded at Riga. 

October 3, 1921.—A Protocol between the R.S.F.S R., the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., with Hungary, concerning the Mutual 
Exchange of Imprisoncd Nationals by the participation 
of Latvia and the International Red Cross, concluded at 
Riga. 

September 18, 1924.—A Treaty between the U.S.S.R. and 
Hungary concerning the Renewal of Normal Diplomatic 


Relations. 
ITALY 

December 26, 1921.—A Preliminary Agreement between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and Italy, concluded at Rome. 

December 26, 192t.—A Prcliminary Agreement between the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. and italy, concluded at Rome. 

February 7, 1924.—A Trade Treaty and a Customs Convention 
between the U.S.S.R. and Italy. 


KHORESM 

September 13, 1920.—A Treaty of Union between the R.S.F.S.R. 
and the Khoresm Sovict National Republic, concluded at 
Moscow. 

June 29, 1922.—An Economic Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. 
and the Khoresm Sovict National Republic, concluded at 
Tashkent. 

April 30, 1923-—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
the Khoresm N.S.R. concerning the Order of Administration 
of the Amy-Darinsk Flotilla. 


LATVIA 

August 11, 1920.—A Treaty of Peace between the R.S.F.S.R. 
and Latvia, concluded at Riga. 

February 26, 1921.—A Convention between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Latvia concerning Direct Passenger and Goods Railway 
Communication, concluded at Riga. 

March 3, 1921.—A Declaration ratifying the Provisional Agree- 
ment between the R.S.F.S.R. and Latvia concerning Postal 
and Telegraph Relations between both countries, concluded 
at Riga. 
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August 3, 1921.—A Treaty between the Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
Latvia, concluded at Moscow. 

August 3, 1921.—A Convention between the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
and Latvia concerning the order of repatriating Latvian 
Refugees living in the territory of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
concluded at Moscow. 

November 6, 1921.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Latvia concerning the Order of Application for Citizenship, 
Repatriation, the Removal and Liquidation of Possession of 
Nationals of both Negotiating Countries, concluded at Riga. 
Part II. 

November 6, 1921.—An Agreement concluded between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and Latvia concerning the Order of the Application 
for Citizenship, Repatriation, the Removal and Lignidation of 
Property of the Nationals of the Negotiating Countries, con- 
cluded at Riga. Part III. 

January 12, 1922.—A Declaration, confirming the Provisional 
Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and Latvia concerning 
the Exchange of Postal Parcels, concluded at Riga. 

Jure 24, 1922.—A Sanitation Convention between the White 
Russia S.S.R., the R.S.F.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. with 
Latvia, concluded at Tartu. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


May 10, 1922.—-An Agreement between the White Russia S.S.R., 
the R.S.F.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. with the Epidemics 
Commission of the League of Nations concerning Aid by the 
People’s Commissariat for Health of the mentioned Republics, 
concluded at Santa Margherita. 


LITHUANIA 


June 30, 1920.—A Treaty between the R.S.F.S.R. and Lithuania 
for the Re-evacuation of Refugees, concluded at Moscow. 

July 12, 1920.—A Treaty between the R.S.F.S.R. and Lithuania, 
concluded at Moscow. 

January 28, 1921.—An Agreement between the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
and Lithuania concerning the Order of Application for Lithu- 
anian Citizenship, concluded at Moscow. 

February 14, 1921.—A Treaty between the Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
Lithuania concerning the Re-evacuation of Refugees, concluded 
at Moscow. 

June 28, 1921.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Lithuania concerning the Order of Application for Lithuanian 
Citizenship, concluded at Moscow. 

April 5, 1922.—A Supplementary Treaty to the Treaty between 
the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic and the Lithuanian 
Democratic Republic, concluded at Moscow, February 14, 
1921, concluded at Kharhov 
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April 5, 1922.—An Agreement between the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
and Lithuania concerning the Provisional Regulations for the 
Carrying upon the Railways of the Ukrainian S.S.R. of be- 
longings of Persons who have Applied for Lithuanian Citizen- 
ship, when returning to the Country of Origin, concluded at 


arkov. 
ens MEXICO 
August, 1924.—Agreement between U.S.S.R. and Mexico to 
establish normal diplomatic relations and appoint Ambassa- 
dors, concluded in Berlin. 


MONGOLIA 

November 5, 1921.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Mongolia for the Establishment of Friendly Relations, con- 
cluded at Moscow. 

May 31, 1922.—A Protocol between the R.S.F.S.R. and Mongolia 
concerning the Belongings of various Properties, concluded at 
Urga. 

March 9, 1924.—A Telegraphic Convention between the U.S.S.R. 


and Mongolia. 
NORWAY 

September 2, 1921.—A Provisional Agreement between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and Norway, concluded at Christiania. 

November 15, 1922.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Norway concerning the Conditions of a Loan which has been 
offered by the Government of Norway to the Government of 
the R.S.F.S.R.. concluded at Moscow. 


PERSIA 
February 26, 1921.—A Treaty between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Persia, cancluded at Moscow. 
April 25, 1923.—A Postal Convention between the R.S.F.S.R. 
and Persia, concluded at Moscow. 
A pril27, 1923.—A Telegraph Convention between the R.S.F.S.R. 
and Persia, concluded at Moscow. 
July 3, 1924.—A Trade Treaty between the U.S.S.R. and Persia. 


POLAND 

February 24, 1921.—An Agreement concerning Repatriation 
between the R.S.F.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R., with Poland, 
in respect of the fulfilment of Article 7 of the Treaty concerning 
Preliminary Conditions of Peace, which was concluded at Riga 
on October 12, 1920, signed at Riga. 

March 18, 1921.—A Treaty of Peace between the White Russia 
S.S.R., the R.S.F.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R., with Poland, 
concluded at Riga. 

November 27, 1921.—A Provisional Agreement between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and Poland concerning the Frontier Communica- 
tion of Stotbtsy-Negoreloe, concluded at Negoreloe. 
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December 17, 1921.—A Provisional Agreement between the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. and Poland concerning the Frontier Rail- 
way Communication of Shepetovka-Zdolbnovo, concluded at 
Warsaw. ag 

June 19, 1922-—A Provisional Agreement between the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. and the Republic of Poland concerning the Frontier 
Railway Traffic on the section Volochisk-Podvolochisk, con- 
cluded in Warsaw. 

February 12, 1924-—A Postal-Telegraph Convention between 
the U.S.S.R. and Poland. 

April 24, 1924.—A Railway Convention between the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland. 

July 18, 1924.—A Consular Convention between the U.S.S.R: 


d. 
and Polan RUMANIA 
Marck 5-9, 1918.—An Agreement between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Rumania concluded at Yassy (March 5, 1918), and at Odessa 


(March 9, 1918) 5 EN 

March 15, 1924.—A Trade Treaty between the U.S.S.R. and 
Sweden. 

November 12, 1924.—A Postal and Telegraph Convention 
between the U.S.S.R. and Sweden. 


TURKEY 

March 16, 1921.—A Treaty between the R.S.F.S.R. and Turkey, 
concluded at Moscow. 

March 28, 1921.—A Convention between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
Turkey for the Repatriation of Prisoners of War and Im- 
prisoned Nationals, concluded at Moscow. 

September 17, 1921.—A Convention between the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. and Turkey for the Repatriation of Prisoners of War 
and Imprisoned Nationals, concluded at Moscow. 

October 13, 1921.—A Treaty of Friendship between the Armenian 
S.S.R., the Azerbaidjan S.S.R., the Georgian S.S.R., with 
Turkey, with the participation of the R.S.F.S.R., concluded 
at Kars. 

January 21, 1922.—A Treaty of Friendship and Fraternity be- 
tween the Ukrainian S.S.R. and Turkey, concluded at Angora. 

March 20, 1922.—A Convention between the Georgian S.S.R. 
and Turkey concerning the Crossing of the Frontier by the 
Inhabitants of the Border Regions, concluded at Tiflis. 

March 20, 1922.—A Convention between the Georgian S.S.R. 
and Turkey concerning the use by the Nationals of the one 
side of the pastures situated on the other side of the 
Frontier, concluded at Tiflis. 

July 9, 1922.—A Postal Telegraph Convention between the 
Transcaucasian F.S.S. Republics, the R.S.F.S.R. on the one 
side, with Turkey, concluded at Tiflis. 
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LEGAL INFORMATION 


Entry into the U.S.S.R. 

Any person wishing to enter the U.S.S.R. must 
be provided with a special permit, issued by a 
plenipotentiary representative (a visa on the pass- 
port). To obtain a visa an application must be 
made to the consulate or to the Plenipotentiary 
Mission of the U.S.S.R. by filling in a form accom- 
panied by a photograph. Children under 16 need 
not fill up a separate form, their name being entered 
on the form of the person with whom they travel. 
Children under ro years need not present a photo- 
graph. 

Departure from the U.S.S.R. 

Citizens of the U.S.S.R., as well as foreigners 
wishing to leave the country, must present an appli- 
cation to the administrative department of the 
Provincial Executive Committee at the place of 
domicile, accompanicd by a photograph and national 
passport. Persons being in State employment have 
to present a certificate from their office, signed by 
the head of the department, that there is no objec- 
tion to their departure. Business people have to 
present a copy of the receipt acknowledging that 
all their State and local taxes have been duly paid. 

The visa on the national passport represents the 
permit to leave the country. Persons who have 
received a permit to leave the country are obliged 
to leave the country within two months; persons 
who have not left the country in the prescribed 
period must hand in another application for the 
renewal of the visa or they have to obtain the 
customary permit for residence in the territory of 
the U.S.S.R. 
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Naturalisation of Foreigners 

Applications for naturalisation of foreigners re- 

siding in the territory of the U.S.S.R. have to be 
addressed to the administrative department of the 
President of the Provincial Executive Committec 
at the place of residence of the applicant, or if 
abroad, to the Plenipotentiary of the diplomatic 
Mission for the Presidium of the Union Central 
Executive Committee. The application must con- 
tain: the Christian name, father’s name (patro- 
nymic), age, nationality of the applicant, and the 
number of the members of his family being of the 
same civil state, and a request to admit the named 
people as citizens of the U.S.S.R., simultaneously 
with the applicant. The following documents must 
accompany the application: Paper~ confirming 
the nationality of the applicant, stating whcther 
single or married, and also confirming the other 
statements given by him: three duplicates of the 
application form. 

The applicant is informed in writing, at his place 
of residence, of the decision arrived at by the ad- 
ministrative department of the Provincial Executive 
Committee ; in case of admittance to Russian citizen- 
ship, an official copy of the decision of the Provincial 
Executive Committee will be enclosed, and in case of 
rejection of the application the reasons for the 
refusal will be stated. 

Any forcigner living abroad who, according to 
the national laws of his country of origin, does not 
lose his former nationality by taking Russian citizen- 
ship, must, before being admitted, affix a certificate 
to the application, testifying that there is no ob- 
jection to his adopting Russian citizenship on the 
part of his Government. 
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Persons having the right to adopt foreign na- 
tionality of the States formed from the territory of 
the former Russian Empire, must not consider 
themselves forcigners, until the adoption of nation- 
ality has been completed. After the adoption of 
foreign nationality a return to Russian citizenship 
can only take place on the same basis as the adop- 
tion of Russian citizenship by any other foreigner. 


Rights of Foreigners 


The rights of foreign nationals, where an agree- 
ment exists between their Government and the 
U.S.S.R., are regulated in accordance with the terms 
of that agreement. If the rights of foreigners have 
not been specified in the agreement or by special 
laws, the rights of these foreigners to move freely 
in the territory of the U.S.S.R., to choose a pro- 
fession, to open and to carry on business enter- 
prises, to acquire movable or immovable property, 
or shares on land, may be restricted by decrees of the 
competent central organs of the Government of the 
U.S.S.R., with the consent of the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Forcign Affairs. Foreign joint-stock 
companies, associations, and others, acquire the 
rights of a juridical person only by special Govern- 
ment permission. 

Forcign juridical entities who have no permit 
to transact operations in the U.S.S.R., enjoy there 
the right of legal protection, in the case of any 
claims against them arising from thcir activity 
outside the Soviet Union territory, only on the basis 
of reciprocity. 

Foreigners may be arrested and searched, in 
accordance with the decrees of the U.S.S.R., exactly 
as any Russian citizen, but in accordance with 
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article 160 of the Criminal Code. The examining 
magistrate who decides to arrest the guilty person, 
in order to prevent continuation of his illegal activi- 
ties, must inform the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Foreigners residing in the U.S.S.R. cannot be 
conscripted for military service. They may be 
enrolled for compulsory labour, but only in cases 
when the decree on compulsory labour is specially 
made applicable to foreigners, or a special group 
of foreigners. The latter are not to be compelled 
to do work intended only for the defence of the 
Republic, such as digging trenches, erection of 
fortifications, etc. 

Foreigners pay the same taxes as Russian citizens, 
Exception is made in the case of normal taxation 
for concessional rights, if these have been agreed 
upon in the corresponding concession agreements, 
and taxes intended for State defence. 

Members of a foreign army or navy are forbidden 
(except on special official occasions, which are 
designated) to wear their national military and 
naval uniforms. 

Foreign firms and foreigners are not allowed to 
own, or to be part owners, of ships navigating under 
the Russian flag, or of joint-stock companies possess- 
ing such ships. Exception is made with regard to 
mixed companies if such rights have been conceded 
in their statutes or by special decrees. 

Foreign vessels are not allowed to engage in 
coasting trade between the ports of the U.S.S.R. 
They may be allowed to do coasting trade by way 
of concession, and only for a single journey, in 
cases where the Government is interested in it. 
According to Article 22 of the Commercial Treaty 
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with Italy, Italian vessels have the right to carry 
on coasting trade between distant ports, and small 
coasting trade en route for two years. 

Foreigners are not allowed to engage in hunting 
or fishing in the White Sca and within the twelve- 
mile limit in the Arctic Ocean. 

The procedure for foreign firms wishing to 
obtain the right to carry on industrial operations 
in the U.S.S.R. is defined by decrees of the Russian 
Central Exccutive Committee and by the Council 
of People’s Commissaries of April 12, 1923, and 
according to the instructions issued on May 12, 1923. 


AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Administration 


The agriculture of the Soviet Union is under the 
jurisdiction of the Commissariats for Agriculture in 
the respective Union Republics and the local organ- 
isations of these Commissariats. 

Under the administration of the Commissariats 


are : 


I. 


Agricultural study in relation to the economy 
of agriculture and forestry. 


. Agronomical measures for the advancement 


of agriculture and the increase of its pro- 
ductivity. 


. Material and financial assistance to agricul- 


ture. 


. Measures taken to restore and improve cattle 


breeding. 


. Work of agricultural organisations founded by 


the peasants themselves. 


. Elaboration and execution of general eco- 


nomic measures, and the participation in 
forming economic policy in the interests of 
agriculture and forestry for the State as a 
whole. 


. Organisation of veterinary assistance and 


measures for the removal of cattle plague. 


. Organisation of administering the land funds 
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in accordance with the regulations fixed by 
Agricultural Law ; the establishment of better 
forms of land utilisation; and the carrying 
through of measures for the best ways of 
using the land funds. 

g. Accounting and cconomic organisation of 
the agricultural properties belonging to the 
State. 

10. Organisation of the water supply so as to 
mect the requirements of agriculture and 
forestry. 

ir. Administration of forest funds and the proper 
management of forest economy. 

I2. Organisation of agricultural enterprises, both 
of a State and of a mixed character, and the 
general control of the activities of such 
enterprises. 

13. Control of the local organisations of the 
People’s Commissariat for Agriculture. 


Climate 


The immense area covered by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics presents a great variety of cli- 
matic conditions, both in regard to temperature and 
humidity. In the most northerly localities of the 
European area the annual mean temperature stands 
below O° centigrade, but on the south shores of the 
Crimea a temperature of more than +13° centigrade 
is registered. Hence the vegetation of the extreme 
north is limited to moss and certain berry-growing 
plants. No agriculture exists, and only such trades 
as fishing, hunting for fur and for sea mammals. 
In the most southern parts of the Soviet Union 
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trees are always in foliage and bear fruits of South 
European lands. 

A still greater climatic variety prevails in the 
Asiatic portion of the Soviet Union. In the coldest 
parts of it (e.g., the town of Verkhoyansk in the 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of Yakutsk) 
the annual mean temperature is —x7° centigrade, 
while in the most warm patt (e.g., the Turkoman 
Region in Central Asia) the average temperature is 
-f17° centigrade. Another feature of the climate 
of the Sovict Union, as far as temperature is con- 
cerned, is its great variety from average summer 
heat to average winter cold: after a severe winter 
comes a short summer. Going from west to east, 
i.e., in the degree of distance from the sea, the 
variety is still more marked. The greatest range in 
temperature—67°—is seen near the same town of 
Verkhoyansk, the mean temperature in January 
being ~ 52°, and in July +15°. The climatic pecu- 
liarities have naturally a great effect on thecharacter 
of vegetation. Owing to this climate, which is 
often very severe, the plants of the U.S.S.R. are, in 
the main, annuals. 

The humidity of the climate is determined by the 
quantity of snow, rain and dew, etc., which falls in 
the course of the year. The quantity of such 
atmospheric precipitations varies from 150 to 600 
millimetres a year. The lowest quantity of such 
precipitations occurs in the south-east and in the 
south, chiefly in the parts of the lower Volga. The 
quantity of atmospheric precipitations of Siberia 
diminishes both in the northerly and southerly 
directions from the centre. The quantity of such 
precipitations in Tomsk is 500 millimetres, in 
Irkutsk 410 millimetres, and in Yakutsk it is 
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340 millimetres. The climate of the Far Eastern 
Region, in the Amur and in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, is humid. The climate of Turkestan is 
continental. The mean summer temperature is 
higher than in the sub-equatorial zone, going up to 
+-30°. There is very scanty atmospheric precipita- 
tion, hence artificial irrigation is necessary. The 
climate of the Caucasus is most varied, on account 
of the mountainous character of the country, both 
as regards temperature and humidity. Thus the 
quantity of atmospheric precipitations in Baku 
equals 246 millimetres, whereas in Batoum the 
quantity reaches 2,408 millimetres. 


The Soil 


The soil of the European portion of the U.S.S.R. 
can be divided into two greatly differing areas, viz., 
the south-eastern area and the north-western arca. 
The first is known as the black soil region. The 
soil contains from 4 to 16 per cent. of organic 
substances. The second is a region of the northern, 
not black soil. The line of demarcation of these 
two regions passes from the south-west to the 
north-east, beginning with the province of Volhynia 
and ending with the province of Ekaterinburg. In 
the south the dividing line of the black soil region 
runs along the north-western shores of the Black 
and Caspian Seas, taking in a part of the Caucasus ; 
it ruas on as a long strip, in an easterly direction, 
through the Asiatic portion of the Union. The total 
surface of the black soil region is above 100 millions 
dessiatines. 

In the non-black soil of the north-western region, 
clay and clayey soil, having a small proportion of 
humus, which possesses very little fertility. 
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There are also a variety of other soils. Near 
the Caspian Sea are found saline soils. These 
differ from black soil by containing a small propor- 
tion of humus and by a correspondingly larger con- 
tent of dissolved salts, which usually makes vege- 
tation impossible. 

Sand covers large tracts of land along the 
banks of the southerly rivers of the European 
part and the Central Asiatic part of the Soviet 
Union, near the Black and Caspian Seas. No 
plants will grow in these places. Swampy soils 
are found in the north-western part of the Soviet 
Union. In the extreme north are marsh lands— 
the tundras—where only moss and brushwood 
occur. 

As a result of such climatic and soil variations, 
there are, on the onc hand, regions in the Soviet 
Union which produce corn to an extent greater than 
they themselves consume, and, on the other hand, 
there are regions which do not produce sufficient 
corn, and they depend on the corn grown in the 
producing regions for their supplies. 


Land Utilisation 


In accordance with the fundamental law, all the 
land within the boundaries of the Union, to whatever 
use the land may be put, is regarded as State 
property. 

The proportion of all the suitable land of the 
European portion of Russia, with the exception of 
the Ukraine, which the peasants held in pre-war 
times, amounted to 76 per cent.; in the Ukraine 
they held 55 per cent. After the October Revolu- 
tion in 1917, the peasants have been holding from 
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97 to 99 per cent. of the land in the European part 
of the Sovict Union, and in the Ukraine 96 per cent. 
Only about 3 or 4 per cent. has remained in the 
possession of the State, such as Soviet estates, lands 
assigned to factories and workers’ organisations, ctc. 


Grain Production 


Grain culture, with regard to production, internal 
consumption and export, holds a position of pre- 
dominant importance in the rural cconomy of the 
Soviet Union. 

The aggregate sown arca of the U.S.S.R. in 1924 
(the Far East, Turkestan and Transcaucasia cx- 
cluded) decreased as compared with 1916, but 
showed a considerable increase when compared with 
the preceding two years, as the table below of the 
area under cultivation shows : 


(In 1,000 dessiatine) 


Regions 1916 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
l 

Consuming area andj | | | 

White Rus'n S.S.R. 12,112+5 | 10,7107 | 11,279°3 | 12.27954 
Producing ... -..| 36,0570 | 21,310°5 | 27.455°9 |30,287-3 
South-east ... -=i 8.39479 | 4.600°8 | Go10-4 | 6,199-8 
Kirghiz ih «f 4,195-6 | 1.91771 į 1,908:2 | 2,092ʻ0 
Siberia ave see] 5.112-7 | 4,031°3 j 4:4546 | 4.812:5 
_ Total R.S.F.S.R. ....65.872°7 | 42,570°4 | 51,108-4 55.7700 
Ukraine S.S.R. ss 20,617-3 |16,104-7 | 18.818-8 20,099 -0 

Total U.S.S.R. ... 86,490-0 [58.6751 [69927-2 75.869-0 


_ On account of the poor harvest, the gross yield 
in the U.S.S.R. (Turkestan, Transcaucasia and the 
Tar East excluded) in 1924, compared with 1916 and 
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the two preceding ycars, shows a decline, as is to be 
seen from the following table : 


Gross YIELD oF GRAIN IN THE U.S.S.R. (in million poods) 


Region 1916 1922 | 1923 1924 
— ee E — 
Consuming region and | 

White Rus‘n S.S.R. $52°5 495'°4 | 369°6 456'5 
Producing ... -| 1,5370 946:3! 969°4 874:5 
South-east ... . 426:3 275:8, 257'8 195'4 
Kirghiz Pr ei 153°1 69:6 | 44°6 58:7 
Siberia dos aja 260-6 204°2 | 182-0 2322 

Total U.S.S.R. ...! 2,829°5 | 1,901°3 | 1,823°4 | 1,817°3 
Ukraine S.S.R. see} 1,025+2 i 966:3 | 978-5 3470 

Total U.S.S.R. ...| 3,854-7 | 2,867-6 | 2,801-9 | 2,564°3 

| 


The gross yield of the grain-producing areas in 
1924 shows a decline as a result of the drought, 
while the consuming area shows, on the contrary, 
an increased yield, not only as compared with the 
D i years, but also in comparison with 
1916. 

The proportion of the gross production of the 
various regions to the total production in 1924, 
compared with 1916, is illustrated by the following 
figures : 

The first place is held by the producing regions in 
1916, 38-8 per cent. ; in 1924, 34°2 per cent. The 
Ukrainian S.S.R. occupies the sccond place with 
267 per cent. in 1916, and 29-2 per cent. in 1924. 
The third place is held by the consuming regions and 
the White Russian S.S.R. in 1916, 11:7 per cent. ; 
in 1924, 17:7 per cent. These are followed by the 
South-east in 1916, 11-1 per cent.; in 1924, 7°6 per 
cent. Siberia in 1916, 6-8 per cent. ; in 1924, 9°I 
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percent. Kirghizian S.S.R. in 1916, 3*9 per cent. ; 
in 1924, 2'2 per cent. . 

The following figures show the extent of cultiva- 
tion of different grain cultures : 

RYE 

Rye occupies the most important position among 
all kinds of grain culture. The percentage of the 
area under rye to the total area under cultivation 
is continuously increasing. In 1916 it was 25-6 per 
cent.; in 1922, 32:6 per cent. ; in 1923, 33°1 per 
cent. ; and in 1924, 32 per cent. Though the area 
under cultivation increased, the gross yield of rye 
declined during those years: 1916, 1,103-9 million 
poods ; 1922, 1,108 million poods; 1923, 1,073°4 
million poods ; 1924, 1,040 million poods. 

WHEAT 

Wheat holds the second place amongst grain cul- 
tures. The percentage of the sown area under wheat 
to the total area under grain cultivation is as 
follows: In 1916 it was 28 per cent.; 1922, 15°4 
per cent.; 1923, 17°3 per cent.; 1924, 20°5 per 
cent. The proportion of the gross yicld of wheat 
for the same period was in 1916, 1,108-2 million 
poods ; in 1922, 534 million poods ; in 1923, 535-2 
million poods ; and in 1924, 547°9 million poods. 

BARLEY 

The percentage of the sown area under barley to 
the total area under grain cultivation was : In 1916, 
10:7 per cent. ; in 1922, 5-7 per cent. ; in 1923, 8-2 
per cent.; and in 1924, 7:6 per cent. The gross 
production was in 1916, 516+4 million poods; in 
1922, 233°5 million poods; in 1923, 261 million 
poods ; and in 1924, 203-5 million poods. 
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Oats 

The percentage of the sown area under oats in 
regard to the other grain cultures was: In 1916, 
18-x per cent. ; in 1922, 12°8 per cent.; in 1923, 
13°2 per cent.; and in 1924, 13-9 per cent. The 
gross production of oats was as follows: In 1916, 
800°1 million poods; in 1922, 450°4 million poods; 
in 1923, 455°4 million poods; and in 1924, 433°4 


million poods. 
BuckKwWHEAT 


With regard to the sown area, buckwheat occupies 
the following position among the other grain cul- 
tures: In 1916, 2:2 per cent.; in 1922, 3*2 per 
cent.; in 1923, 3°3 per cent.; and in 1924, 3ʻI 
per cent. The gross crop of buckwheat was as 
follows: In 1916, 71-7 million poods ; in 1922, 77 
million poods ; in 1923, 8r-7 million poods ; and in 
1924, 69°8 million poods. 


MILLET 

The percentage of the sown arca under millet 
with regard to other grain cultures was as follows: 
In 1916, 3:4 per cent.; in 1922, 10°3 per cent. ; 
in 1923, 7°5 per cent.; and in 1924, 5*7 per cent. 
The gross yield of millet was: In 1916, 133°4 
million poods; in 1922, 254:1 million poods; in 
1923, 220:8 million poods; and in 1924, 113-8 


million poods. TAGE 


The percentage of the sown area under maize 
among the other grain cultures was: In 1916, 1'I 
per cent.; in 1922, 3-9 per cent. ; in 1923, 2*2 per 
cent.; and in 1924, 1-9 per cent. The gross yield 
of maize was : In 1916, 47°5 million poods ; in 1922, 
44 million poods ; in 1923, 43°6 million poods ; and 
in 1924, 50°1 million poods. 
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OTHER GRAIN CULTURES 


With regard to the sown area in 1924, they 
represented 15+3 per cent., and the gross yield was 
50°r million poods. i 

The percentage of the sown arca of the various 
grain cultures in 1924, compared with 1916, shows 
the following fluctuations: Expansion of the arca 
under rye and a decline of the area under wheat, 
barley and oats; an increase of buckwheat, millet, 
maize and other grain cultures. 

With regard to the gross yield of the various 
grain cultures in 1924 compared with 1916, rye, 
wheat, barley, oats, buckwheat and millet crops 
decreased, while the yicld of maize and other 
products showed an increase. 


THE GRAIN Harvest 


By September 1, 1924, the central grain-collecting 
organisations, exclusive of those in the Ukraine, had 
obtained 24-8 million poods of grain, as well as 112 
million poods of bran and offal. The amount of 
grain collected represents more than 25 per cent. 
above the programme fixed for the period. The 
question of preventing recurrence of crop failures 
is engaging the attention of agricultural experts at 
the present time. Periodical harvest failures in the 
drought regions are due to the system of agriculture 
followed, and can only be overcome by introduction 
of proper means and the replacement of the crude 
type of extensive cultivation by more modern 
methods. The Commissariat for Agriculture has 
worked out a five years’ plan for the reconstruction 
of agriculture in the regions liable to famine, and if 
it is possible to secure its adoption, harvest failures 
should be got rid of for ever. 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 

Duiing the Civil War the cultivation of industrial 
plants fell enormously. ‘This was due partly tothe 
direct destruction of crops and animals, the ruin of 
farms and farm cquipment as a result of the world 
war and intervention, partly to the ruin of industries, 
duc largely to the same cause ; further, to the loss 
of foreign markets as a result of the blockade. 
Finally, the substitution of the less valuable (from 
an industrial and export point of view) grain culture 
for industrial plants, as a result of the famine, 
complcted the ruin wrought in their cultivation. 

Beginning with 1922 there was a revival in 
industrial plant cultivation, and during 1923 this 
revival was, in some cases, very marked. 

This is clear from the following table : 


| 
Million poods Per cent. of 1913 


Crop = 

1913 1922 | 1923 1922 1923 
Cotton 21°5 0:7 2:9 3°2 13°5 
Flax ... 25°6 j 73 75 290:3 29:3 
Hemp . 2-4 14-9 igra 69:6 7t-0 
Sunflower seeds $290 66°5 90:9 | 158:3 | 216-4 
Flax seeds 33°4 Lpd TFt aat 51:2 
Hemp secds ... 25°76 | I5 10:2 | 58:9 | 63'3 
Tobacco, yellow Ie 0-08 0-9, 73 81-8 
Makhorka 4'7 o'5 3:0 | 10°6 63:8 

Sugar beets (in million | 
berkovetz) 624:0 | 84:0 126:0| 13:6 20-1 

| 


The revival in the cultivation of industrial plants 
has, in most cases, proceeded even more rapidly 
during 1924, but, even now, the industries of the 
U.S.S.R. cannot obtain a sufficient supply of raw 
materials from home sources. 
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Cotton is the most important of the industrial 
plants of the U.S.S.R. It is grown exclusively in 
Central Asia and Transcaucasia. During the five 
years 1910-14 the average crop per dessiatin (2-7 
acres) in Transcaucasia was 1,368 lb., and in Central 
Asia 2,268 Ib. of cotton. The total area under culti- 
vation in Transcaucasia was 73,600 dessiatins, 
and in Central Asia 386,900 dessiatins. The area 
under cotton in Central Asia is capable of consider- 
able extension when the projected irrigation works 
are carried out. 

The gross annual cotton crop since 1916 has been 
as follows : 


Year Tons | Year | Tons 
1916 | 260,000 1920 9.500 
1917 Í 140,000 1921 9,500 
r918 35.000 1922 10,500 


1919 18,300 | 1923 | 48.300 


Side by side with the reduction in the yield of 
raw cotton, the amount worked up in the cotton 
factories has also fallen. 

In pre-war days a total of 400,000 tons of cotton 
was worked up in the factories of the former Russian 
Empire, or 230,000-250,000 tons within the area now 
included in the U.S.S.R. 

In 1918 40,000 tons were worked up, in 1919 
30,000, in 1920 15,830, in 1921 30,000, and in 1922 
about 66,000 tons. Reserves of cotton were used 
up in the factories. It will thus be observed that 
the quantity worked up in the cotton factories 
exceeded the yield of raw cotton raised in the 
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Republic. The shortage up to 1922 was made up 
from old stocks. During the economic years 1922-23 
and 1923-24, additional supplics were imported from 
abroad, as was the case in pre-war days. 


Flax 

Russia occupied before the war the first place in 
the world as a flax-producing country. Of the 
430,000 tons of flax estimated as the annual re- 
quirements of Europe, Russia supplied more than 
330,000 tons. In 1913 Great Britain alone imported 
Russian flax for £3,309,989. 

During the period of war and blockade also, this 
industry suffered considerably and the output de- 
creased enormously. The reduction in the gross 
yield of flax since 1916 is shown in the following 
table : 


Year Tons | Year | Tons 

1916 245,000 i 192a H 93,000 
1917 195,000 IQ21 | 91,600 
1918 173,000 1922 126,000 
1919 76,000 | 1923 125,000 


| 

Thus up to 1921 the total yield would scarcely 
have been sufficient to cover the home demand. 
The actual capacity of the flax factories remained 
very nearly the same as in pre-war days (400,000 
spindles), but, of course, the output was less owing 
to the difficult financial position, the shortage of 
fuel, and so on. However, the estimates drawn up 
within the limits made possible by these conditions 
were carried out. 

In pre-war days only a very small quantity (less 
than 83,000 tons) of the flax grown in Russia was 
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actually worked up at home, most of it being 
exported abroad. NO 

The total arca under flax in Siberia is steadily 
increasing. ‘Taking the arca in 1914 as I00, the 
corresponding figure for 1917 was nearly 114 per 
cent., for 1920 99 per cent., for 1922 70 per cent., 
and for 1923 108 per cent. The fall in 1922 was 
due to the gencral agricultural depression, 

From 1914 to 1918 flax was cultivated mainly for 
seed and not for commercial purposes, but in that 
year an attempt was made to sell the fibre, The 
sales increased rapidly, and in the course of six 
years have increased eightfold. Since 1918 flax has 
been exported to Great Britain and America. In 
1921-22 the Centrosoyus of Siberia collected about 
16,000 tons of fibre, a portion of which was sent 
abroad through the Kara Sea expedition. 

In 1923 Russian linen industry has absorbed a 
larger percentage of the total flax supply, having 
used up 63,000 tons. The export of flax was only 
resumed to any extent in 1922, when Russia ex- 
ported 47,570 tons. Though the crop increased in 
1923 by 23:4 per cent., as compared with 1922, 
owing to local needs, export diminished in 1923 to 
34,350 tons. For the year 1924 it was decided to 
increase the output of the linen factories by 10 per 
cent., and consequently about 70,000 tons of flax 
will be needed for the needs of the industry and 
5,000 tons will be placed on reserve. The total 
crop of flax for this year, the gathering of 
which was completed about October 15, is esti- 
mated at 170,000 tons. About 34,000 tons is calcu- 
lated as the quantity used by the growers for personal 
needs and 75,000 tons for the needs of national 
industries. The quantity for forcign export will 
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therefore be approximately 6z,000 tons. The flax 
industry of Russia underwent during the last two 
years important developments. The area under cul- 
tivation is being constantly increased. The quantity 
and quality of the crops in 1924 showed considerable 
improvement as compared with the previous two 
years. There is a grcat demand in the market for 
Russian flax. Belfast, Dundee, Ghent and Germany 
are Russia’s best customers. 

From July, 1923, to February, 1924, the price of 
flax rose continually, but in January, 1924, in order 
to check the undue rise, a commission was appointed 
which reduced the number of flax collecting organ- 
isations, defined the areas in which the latter were 
to work, and fixed maximum prices bearing a fair 
relation to the price of other agricultural products. 
At first there was considerable difficulty in getting 
these prices generally adopted, but at the end of a 
few weeks this difficulty was overcome and in 
March, 1924, the price limits had been generally 
adopted. 

Hemp 

The cultivation of hemp suffered comparatively 
much less than other industrial plants during the 
world and civil wars. 

From 1900 to rgo4, the area under hemp was 
750,000 dessiatins, in 1905 it fell to 667,000 dessia- 
tins, in 1906-10 the annual area was only 605,800 
dessiatins, and in 1911-15 528,800 dessiatins. 

In general, before the war, hemp was cultivated 
more for the use of the actual growers than as a 
commercial commodity. Thus out of a total annual 
crop of over 334,000 tons, only 50,000 tons were 
consumed by the home industry and 66,600 tons 
were exported. 

F 
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ne gross yield of 1924 is estimated at a little over 
Pen 100,000 vee of which will probably be 
put upon the market. Of the latter amount, the 
home factory industry will absorb about 16,600 
tons, and the kustar industries about 66,600 tons, 
More than 16,000 tons will thus remain for export 
abroad. 
Tobacco 
The tobacco industry has made great strides 
during the last two years. The principal centres of 
cultivation are in the Kuban-Black Sea region, the 
Sukhum, and the Crimea. The area sown and the 
crop obtained in 1923 was as follows : 


Region Area (acres) Crop (tons) 
Kuban-Black Sea .. 21,700 7,300 
Sukhum we <.. 13,500 4,050 
Crimea T .. 5,400 1,220 


The area sown represents about 50 per cent. of 
the pre-war figure, and the crop about 40 per cent. 


Wines 


The area under vine in the U.S.S.R. in 1923 
was 354,439 acres, which represents 66:2 per cent. 
of the pre-war area. Bessarabia, which was one 
of the most important areas under vine in Russia, 
is now in Rumanian occupation. The total 
gathering of vine amounted in 1923 to 433,000 
tons, the estimated value of which was 30 million 
gold roubles. 

In 1923 the vine-producing arca had not yet 
recovered from the effects of the r921 famine. 
Absence of means made it impossible to the viti- 
culturists to secure the necessary labour. They 
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also experienced a lack of garden tools, instruments, 
ctc. Amongst the other difficulties against which 
they had to contend were the high cost of trans- 
port, shortage of refrigerators and cold storage 
accommodation, and partly also the adulteration of 
wine. 

The position of the viticulturists improved in 
1924, thanks to the measures adopted by the 
People’s Commissariat for Agriculture in supplying 
them with the necessary tools and instruments on 
an easy payment system, establishing cold stores, 
refrigerators, etc. Measurcs were also adopted by 
the Commissariat in introducing laws to fight against 
wine adulteration. Laboratories were established 
for winc testing and specialists appointed to super- 
vise the carrying out of the law. 


Tea 


Tea growing in Transcaucasia is gradually devel- 
oping, and considerable success has already been 
achieved there. Whereas private companies have 
been growing tca on an area of 405 acres, the State 
is now exploiting 2,700 acres. During the 1923-24 
economic year a new record was established with 
regard to crops in comparison even with the pre-war 
period. 

The Georgian State Planning Commission has 
worked out an extensive programme of development 
for the next five years, according to which the area 
of tea plantations will reach 16,200 acres in 1929. 
Simultaneously with the increase in the area under 
tea cultivation, the number of tea factories is 
increasing, and by 1926 the total number of these 
will be twenty. Four out of the twenty are big 
factories, with an output capacity of 50,000 lbs. of 
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green tea, and sixteen are smaller oncs for the 
production of the partly prepared tea. ; 

Special credits were granted to the tea plantations, 
amounting to four million gold roubles. In the 
current year special scientific expeditions will be 
sent to the tea-growing ccntres—India, China, 
Japan, Ceylon and Formosa. Four experimental 
stations are also being organised in Chakva, Sou- 
chum, Osurgucty and Lugdigy to carry out. 


Fruit 


Before the war the export of fruit from Russia 
was almost negligible. In 1913 the Russian fruit 
exports amounted only to 1,718,346 roubles. Russia 
has, however, unlimited possibilities as a fruit- 
growing country. The Crimea, the Caucasus, the 
Ukraine, the Caspian regions and other parts of the 
Union produce large quantities of first-class fruit. 
The development of fruit export from the Crimea 
was hindered in the past by lack of refrigerating 
facilities and cold storage. Before the war the 
total export from the Crimea amounted to about 
85,000 tons annually, and consisted of grapes, 
pears, apples, peaches and apricots. During the 
period of war and revolution, the export stopped 
almost entirely. Successful arrangements were, 
however, made in the summer of 1924, as a result 
of which it was possible to export from the 
Crimea about 1,700 tons of cherries, apricots, 
apples, pears and grapes. This export was con- 
sidered only as a trial, and will be greatly extended 
next year. 

Turkestan fruit growing for export amounted to 
about 50,000 tons yearly before the war. The chief 
exports were grapes (about ten varieties), peaches, 
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apricots, pears, apples, plums and melons. If a few 
refrigerators were built in Samarkand and Tashkent, 
the export of fruit from Turkestan could be increased 
four or five times. 

The exports from Astrakhan were chicfly grapes. 
Before the war from 5,000 to 6,000 tons were ex- 
ported from this region. 

Arrangements are also being made to organise the 
export of fruits from the Caucasus. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to complcte the organisation 
of the refrigerating and cold storage facilities on the 
linc for the transport of fruit. The Committee is 
placing considcrable orders for refrigerator cars and 
various cold storage appliances in order to be able 
to organise next year the export of fruit on a large 
scale. The Commissariat for Transport has also 
issued special instructions to accelerate the transport 
of fruit and other perishable goods through the 
Russian territory. 


Live Stock 


Although the quantity of farm stock, particularly 
of horses, is still below that of pre-war days, there 
has been a very marked increase since 1922, as can 
be seen from the following table : 


{Percentage of 1922) 


Famine areas 


Animal i= 
| 1924 
Horses ... 133 
Cattle ... 185 
Sheep ... 233 
662 


Pigs 
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The relation of the quantity of farm stock tu that 
in 1916 is shown in the following table : 
(Percentage of 1916) 


Animals Animals 1924 
f 
Working horses | Calves and bullocks 
Cows ... 5s (overz years) —... 61 
Oxen ... ave -| 69 | Sheep... sale as 83 
Calves (up to r year)! gt || Pigs (up to r year) ...| 100 
Bullocks (1% years) ...| 97 | Pigs(overryear)  ... 58 


In the famine areas the number of working horses 
is now 50 per cent. of pre-war, cows 83 per cent., 
sheep 116 per cent., and pigs 70 per cent. of the pre- 
war number. 

In the restoration of cattle-rearing, not only have 
economic measures played their part, but agricul- 
tural measures have had a considerable eficct. The 
determining factor in this connection has been the 
attraction of the peasants to participate in the con- 
structive activity of the land organisations. The 
effort to restore cattle rearing has made it possible 
to extend activity in connection with dairy com- 
panies and control unions (bodies supervising cattle 
breeding). For instance, in 1923, 36 control unions 
were at work, whereas in 1924 there were 117. 
Model feeding was carried on at 61 centres in 1923, 
but in 1924 at 322 such centres. Horse fairs increased 
from 131 to 171, while the number of prize colts 
grew from 18,000 to more than 25,000. Sheep 
rearing has also increased, particularly in the south- 
east. In addition, efforts have been made to 
strengthen the horse-breeding co-operatives, which 
now number 138. 
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Butter 


The export of butter plays an important part in 
the welfare of the cattle-rearing areas, and Russia 
attaches, therefore, great importance to that ques- 
tion. Before 1914 Russia exported annually about 
83,300 tons of butter. In 1913-14 the amount of 
butter produced was 152,416 tons, and about half 
of this quantity was exported. Owing to the war 
conditions, the export stopped entirely in 1916, and 
was only resumed in 1923, when 72,000 barrels of 
butter were exported to Great Britain, each contain- 
ing about 119 Ib. of butter. In 1924 the quantity 
of exported butter increased considerably. Also 
the quality of the exported product improved, 
and was this year in no way inferior to the pre- 
war article, while in 1922 only the 1915 standard 
was reached. 

In order to extend further the butter industry, a 
special committee was established in Russia (the 
““Maslocentre ”) in July, 1924, to organise the 
manufacture, purchase and export of butter. 
This committee is specially active in Siberia and 
in the principal butter-producing areas in Euro- 
pean Russia. The quantity of butter manufactured 
in Russia during the summer period of 1924 re- 
presented 30 per cent., as compared with the pre- 
war output. During the next season it is intended 
to increase that output to 50 per cent. of that of 
the pre-war period. 

Wool 

Though Russia competed before the war with 
Australia for priority as a wool producer, she did 
not rank very high amongst the wool exporting 
countrics. She even imported large quantities of 
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wool. In 1913 Russia occupicd the sixth place 
among wool-importing countries, with an import of 
56,600 tons. In the same year Russia’s export 
amounted only to 18,300 tons. 

The following table shows the production of wool 
in tons : 


Fine Wool | Coarse Wool 
} = 
1912 1914 1912 1914 
European Russia... s| 5.000 3.000 | 48,300 | 38,300 
Asiatic Russia... =| 9,250 1,250 | 35,000 | 35,000 
Caucasus ... vs ...{ 16,000 | 18,300 | 8,000 6,600 
Poe. 


Total] ate «-| 30,250 | 22,550 | 91,300 | 79,900 


It is impossible to estimate the quantity of wool 
used before the war in factories which remain in the 
territories of the U.S.S.R., owing to the difference 
in the quantity of wool used to manufacture one 
yard of cloth by various factories ; but considering 
that in the 1923-24 economic year the output of 
the wool industry was only 49 per cent. of 1913, it 
is estimated that it is possible to export considerable 
quantities of wool. According to the quantity of 
sheep, the annual production of wool is estimated 
to consist of from 50,000 to 58,000 tons, while the 
needs of the wool industry in the Soviet Union is 
estimated at 28,000 to 36,000 tons. 


Fur 
Exports of furs is one of the most important 
branches of the Russian export trade, and one 
capable of immense expansion, for only the fringe of 
the producing power of the Russian forests and other 
shelters of the wild fur-bearing animals has ever 
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been exploited. At the present time Russian trap- 
pers are better than ever equipped with all the 
necessary implements of their trade, and the collec- 
tion of furs is carried out by a number of well- 
organised trading concerns, under the supervision 
of Governmental and local municipal bodics, who 
pay special attention to strict enforcement of all 
game protection laws recently inaugurated to insure 
the rational and cconomic exploitation of the 
Russian fur resources. Furs exported are marketed 
principally in London, e.g., during 1923 Russian furs 
were sold in London to the amount of over 
£3,000,000, and for the first nine months of 1924 
the amount of £2,400,000 has been reached. The 
Russian Fur Exporting Organisations have decided 
to collect furs to the amount of 40,000,000 gold 
roubles during the end of 1924 and 1925 for further 
exports. The Irbit and Nizhni-Novgorod fairs are 
important centres of the fur trade. 


Bristles 


Russia and China are the principal providers of 
bristles in the world. Great importance is therefore 
attached to the bristle export, particularly at the 
present time, when, on account of civil strife in 
China and consequent decline in Chinese bristle 
exports, Russian bristles have, to a great extent, 
regained their pre-war prominence on the foreign 
market. During 1923 Russian bristles were sold in 
London to the amount of £300,000, and for the first 
nine months of 1924 this amount has already been 
exceeded. In 1913 Russia imported into Great 
Britain 1,071,932 Ib. of bristles. Before the war 
the Nizhni-Novgorod fair was the chicf market in 
Russia for the sale of bristles. 
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Silk 

The principal silk-producing areas are : Turkestan, 
Transcaucasia, the Caucasus and South Russia. 
The quantity of cocoons obtained annually before 
the war, in the territories comprised in the Sovict 
Union, was about 14,000 tons. In South Russia the 
silk industry is practically non-existent now, but in 
Turkestan and Transcaucasia it has been revived. 
The quantity of cocoons obtained in 1923 was 4,335 
tons, or a third of pre-war time. 
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Forests 


The timber resources of the U.S.S.R. represent 
immense wealth, and the export of this commodity 
is acquiring greater importance from year to year. 
It is even predicted that with time it may replace 
products of agriculture as the chief Russian article of 
export. 

The area of the forest land of the U.S.S.R. has 
not yet been definitely ascertained. It has been 
roughly estimated at 1,363 million acres, of which 
447,500,000 acres are in European Russia. It is 
estimated that the forests of European and Asiatic 
Russia which can be utilised extend over an area of 
580,000,000 acres. 

The forests are not evenly distributed over the 
territories of the U.S.S.R. In European Russia the 
northern area is most thickly forested, while the 
south is least forested. The following are amongst 
the most thickly forested provinces : Vologda, 88-3 
per cent. of forests; Olonetz, 78 per cent.; Arch- 
angel, 63-7 per cent.; Vyatka, 60-8 per cent. ; 
Kestroma, 52-4 per cent. The Icast forested pro- 
vinces arc: Astrakhan, 0-5 per cent.; Kherson, 
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1'4 per cent, ; Ekaterinoslav, 2'4 per cent. ; and 
the Donetz arca, 2-4 per cent. 

The forests of the Caucasus furnish the world’s 
markets with an inexhaustible supply of the most 
valuable varictics of timber. The total arca covered 
with forest amounts to about 18,600,000 acres, or 
16:2 per cent. of the total area of the region. About 
two-thirds of the forest arca occurs in Transcaucasia 
(the present republics of Abkhasia, Georgia and 
Armenia). 

There is nowhere else within the territory of the 
U.S.S.R., nor even in the whole of Western Europe, 
a region so rich in timber varieties as the Caucasus, 
a fact to be explained by the warmth of the climate, 
the favourable soil conditions, and the bold physical 
relief of the country. There are at least some 300 
specics of trees or shrubs, of which about r00 are of 
importance as timber. Foliage trees preponderate, 
the area occupied by them forming 78 per cent. of 
the total timber area, the remaining 22 per cent. 
being covered by coniferous varieties. Of foliage 
trecs the most important are beech (25:8 per cent. 
of total timber area), oak (21:2 per cent.), and horn- 
beam (13° per cent.). Of conifers, the chief are 
pine (8-3 per cent.), spruce (6-7 per cent.), and fir 
(6-z per cent.). Other foliage trees, such as ash, 
maple, alder, birch, lime, elm, poplar, chestnut, etc., 
occupy I:3 to 3°8 per cent. of the total forest area. 
Besides these there are to be found considerable 
quantities of various other valuable timber varie- 
ties, many of which occur nowhere else in the forests 
of European Russia. 

In the Far East forests cover an area of about 
313,000,000 acres. At present they are much neg- 
lected, hundreds of thousands of trees perishing from 
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forest iras, disease and decay. The possibilities of 
successful exploitation, however, are immensc. 

These forests are conveniently situated in relation 
to the Pacific markets. China, Japan, Australia, 
India, as well as South Atrica, require to import 
about 300,000,000 cubic feet per year, for which they 
depend on American lumber dealers. It is unques- 
tioned that the Russian Far East forests contain 
more valuable varietics than the American ; before 
the war, even the London and Marscilles markets 
were interested in Russian cedar beams, barrel 
staves, etc. 

The experience of 1924 has shown that the large- 
scale export of Far Eastern lumber is immediately 
practicable. The State Timber Trust in the Far 
East (the Dalless), which commenced work in 
January, 1923, had exported by September more 
than 2,000,000 cubic feet of aspen logs, and 1,000,000 
cubic fect of other timber. As the Daless was itself 
short of current capital, the neighbouring markets 
actually financed most of the export work them- 
selves. 

Detailed plans for the development of the export 
trade in lumber from the Russian Far East are being 
considered by the People’s Commissariats for Fi- 
nance, Agriculture, and Ways and Communications. 

Even before the Revolution, more than half of 
the forests in Russia were State owned and con- 
siderable profits were gained. Thus in 1913 the 
income from the State-owned forests was 83'3 
million roubles and the expenditure 24-5 million 
roubles, thus showing a net gain of 58-8 million 
roubles. 

In 1972 the amount of timber prepared in Russia 
was 7,096,700 tons for 152-5 million roubles, and in 
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1913 there was an increase to 7,677,000 tons for 
163°6 million roubles. 

The development of forestry before the war pro- 
gressed but slowly in Russia, especially in Siberia. 
Of the total number of State forests in European 
Russia, only about 18 per cent. were planned and 
worked, while in Siberia only 1 per cent. was worked. 

In 1921 the People’s Commissariat for Agriculture 
worked out plans for better utilisation of the 
forest resources of the U.S.S.R. According to the 
report of the Commissariat to the IXth Congress of 
Soviets, the programme was (r) to repair railways 
for timber transport over an area of 14,250 versts ; 
(2) build new railway lines, 1,300 versts ; (3) improve 
conditions of water transport, 1,665 versts; (4) to 
drain an area of 54,000 acres. 

The Commissariat has also taken measures to 
secure reafforestation of an area of 44,280 acres, to 
fight against forest fires, and to keep a record of 
timber felled. 

Fish 

The fish resources of the Soviet Union are tre- 
mendous. Before the war, the Caspian fisheries 
yielded 35 million poods, the Pacific yielded 9-1 
million poods, the lakes and rivers of European 
Russia, 8 million poods, the Baltic, 7:9 million 
poods, the Azov and Black Seas fisheries, 2'6 
million poods, the Aral Sea, 2:2 million poods, the 
Arctic-White Sca region, 1:6 million poods, and 
the rivers and lakes of Siberia, 1+5 million poods. 

Out of the total catch, only a negligible portion 
found its way to the markets as frozen fresh fish, 
the greater part undergoing the processes of salting, 
smoking or drying. 

The conditions for the Caspian Sea catch are 
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relatively better ihan clsewhere. There are big 
refrigerators at Astrakhan, Derbent and several 
other placcs. 

The resources of the Arctic-White Sca region are 
infinitely greater than the yearly catch. There are 
only two refrigerators in this region, one at Mur- 
mansk, and the other at Archangel, but if suitable 
arrangements were made, the yearly catch could be 
increased from four to six times. 

The Pacific fisherics are tremendously rich in all 
kinds of fish, including salmon. There are only a 
few refrigerators, and a limited number of ice houses 
and refrigerator barges for the export of fish. 

The yearly catch of the Aral Sea is insignificant 
in comparison with the possibilities. The catch 
could reach three to five million poods without 
danger of exhaustion. 

The fisherics of Siberia are found in the lower 
courses of the rivers, which include some of the 
largest in the world. Siberian fish is excellent. 

The Azov and Black Seas yield a considerable 
quantity of fish of high quality. 

It is clear from the above brief description that 
Russian waters contain immense riches. With the 
establishment of refrigerators in all the fishing 
regions, many million poods of fish will be avail- 
able to feed the inhabitants of many countries. 

The products of the northern fisheries, especially 
from trawling operations, are increasing steadily. 
In-shore fishing, too, is making good progress. The 
quantity of salt fish (chiefly of the cod variety) and 
livers for converting into oil, which is an important 
by-product of cod fisheries, obtained during the 
years 1920-24 as a result of non-trawler fishing was : 
In 1920, 3,383 tons ; 1921, 2,000 tons ; 1922, 2,200 
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tons; 1923, 4,266 tons; and in 1924, 5,750 tons. 
The average catch in pre-war years, cured fish in- 
cluded, was 6,600 tons; therefore the r924 catch 
has almost reached the pre-war average. 


Bees 


Bee-keeping was always conducted on very primi- 
tive lines. The number of frame hives was only 
about 15-20 per cent. There were in all about 
7,000,000 hives. The latest available statistics are 
for 1910, when there were 1,193,000 frame hives 
and 5,116,000 ordinary hives. The quantity of 
honey produced was 33,116 tons, and beeswax 3,916 
tons. 

Game 

Game formed only a small item in the pre-war 
exports of Russia. It was obtained mainly from 
Siberia and the Far Eastern region. 

Wood fowl, partridges and heath fowl are 
obtained from Archangel. 

In Siberia, in the provinces of Tobolsk, Tomsk, 
and Yenisseisk, the principal varieties of game are 
wild geese and ducks, heath cocks, woodcocks, 
partridges, and especially wood hens. 

The Ussuriisk region in the Far East is noted for 
its abundance of pheasants. 

The few thousand tons of game exported from 
the north before the war represents only an insig- 
nificant part of the game that could be exported 
with the aid of refrigerators. 


MINERAL RESOURCES AND 
INDUSTRY 


Organisation of Industry 


Industry is controlled in the Soviet Union by the 
Supreme Council for National Economy of the 
U.S.S.R. In the Union Republics industry is 
controlled by the Supreme Council for National 
Economy of the said Republic. In the independent 
regions the control is exercised by the Economic 
Conferences. In each province the controlling 
power is in the hands of the Provincial Council 
for National Economy. The Supreme Council for 
National Economy of the U.S.S.R. controls the 
activity of the Supreme Economic Council of the 
Union Republics, it supervises the State, co-opera- 
tive and private industrial concerns, prepares in- 
dustrial legislation and advises on general industrial 
policy. The Supreme Council also prepares the 
general plan of production, controls and directs the 
trusts and other industrial concerns, supervises over 
the organisation of industry and the statistical 
section, organises production, etc. 


Nationalisation of Industrial Enterprises 


By the decree of the Council of People’s Commis- 
saries, dated June 28, xr9r8, all industrial and 
commercial enterprises were nationalised and, 
together with the capital, etc., declared State 
property. a 
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By the decree of April 10, 1923, the principal 
industrial enterprises were to be conducted on an 
economic basis, and the whole industry organised 
in trusts, syndicates, etc. 

State trusts and syndicates are named such con- 
cerns to which the Government granted the right to 
carry out industrial and commercial operations on 
an economic basis. 

At the present time practically the whole of the 
principal industry in the Sovict Union is organised 
in trusts and syndicates. 


Leased and Private Industry 

By the decision of the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries of July 5, 1921, the mcthod of leasing 
enterprises which are under the control of the 
Supreme Council for National Economy and its 
local departments has been fixed. The enterprises 
can be leased on definite conditions to co-operative 
societies, companies and private individuals. The 
period for which an enterprise is leased depends on 
the value of the enterprise, its condition, etc., and 
is to be fixed by mutual agreement. 

By the decree of the Central Executive Committee 
of July 7, 1921, all citizens who have attained 18 
years of age have a right to engage freely in home 
industries as well as to establish small industrial 
enterprises. 


Industrial Progress 
The reduction in prices on manufactured goods 
during the year 1924 enc: uraged a considerable 
extension of industry. The output increased as a 
result by 30 per cent. as compared with the 
previous year, and by 93 per cent. if compared 
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with 1922. In comparison with the pre-war period 
the output of large-scale industry has reached an 
average of 46 per cent.; oil, 65 per cent.; coal, 
50 per cent. ; flax, 72 per cent. ; wool, 89 per cent. ; 
leather, 49 per cent. ; heavy chemicals, 59 per cent. ; 
rubber 68 per cent.; sawn timber and three-ply, 
54 per cent.; and paper, 47 per cent. 


Foreign Concessions 


The foreign trade monopoly of the Soviet Govern- 
ment provides a flexible method of control over all 
forms of trade relations between the Soviet Union 
and foreign countries. The existence of the mon- 
opoly does not exclude the possibility of the partici- 
pation, under certain conditions, of co-operative, 
public, industrial and economic organisations, as well 
as private persons, in foreign trade operations. The 
extent of this participation may, of course, vary. 

The ordinary type of concessions are the “ mixed 
companies,” i.e., share companies in which part of 
the capital is provided by the State. The laws of 
the Soviet Union define the object and scope of 
activity of such companies as follows : 


The People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade organises, upon 
the certification of the Council of Labour and Defence, special 
shareholding institutions—Russian, foreign, and combined— 
having for their object the attraction of foreign capital for the 
preparation of export goods within the country, the sale of them 
in foreign countries, and for import into the country of articles 
which are necessary to the restoration of economy and to the 
home exchange of goods. Concerns are established both for the 
carrying on of trade in general, as well as specially for the carry- 
ing on of particular transactions, or for particular branches of 
trade. For the carrying on of their operation they may make 
use of the existing organisations of the Foreign Trade Com- 
missariat both at home and abroad, and they may also organise 
and exploit producing concerns for the manufacture of export 
goods. (Regulation of the Presidium of the A.R.C.E.C., March 


13, 1922.) 
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Such a shareholding company must be organised on 
the general basis of shareholding law ; foreign law if 
the administration of the company is situated abroad, 
Soviet law if its administration is in the U.S.S.R. 

Soviet law also permits the granting of export and 
import rights to purely capitalist enterprises. These 
concessions may be purely of an import or export 
character. There is a special law which safeguards 
the rights which have been fixed by concession 
agreements. Paragraph 6 of the Regulation of 
November 23, 1920, reads : 

The Government of the R.S.F.S.R. guarantees the inadmis- 
sibility of a one-sided alteration of the conditions of a concession 
agreement by any orders or decrees on the part of the Government, 

Until April x, 1924, there had been concluded 
sixty-four concession agreements, of which five were 
in timber, seven in agriculture, three in fishing and 
hunting, sixteen in industry, fourteen in trade, and 
ten in transport. Nine foreign firms have been 
permitted to carry on business transactions. The 
concessions in agriculture have in view the export 
of grain or other agricultural produce. 

The chief limitation of a concessionaire is that he 
can export only such goods as have been produced in 
his concession business, and consequently he cannot 
engage in the purchase of products of other busi- 
nesses, or in operations on the market for the export 
of such products abroad. 

The Government also reserves to itself the prefer- 
ential right of purchase at market prices of all the 
goods produced by a concessionaire, after deducting 
freightage and other overhead charges. It is cus- 
tomary to accept the prices prevailing in the Rotter- 
dam Corn Exchange as the market prices for grain 
laid down in agreements. The Government must 
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acquaint the concessionaire, within a definite period 
of time, whether it intends to make use of the 
preference rights of purchase which it enjoys. In 
conncction with this, all payments to the conces- 
sionaire must be made in a specified currency and 
in a specified place. 


Private Capitalism 

According to a report of the Economic Commis- 
sariat, the total number of industrial enterprises in 
the U.S.S.R. (excluding Transcaucasia) leased to 
private capitalists up to March 1, 1924, was 6,488. 
In 1921, when the new economic policy was initiated, 
plans were madc to lease 8,632 concerns. 

The leased enterprises are all small, each contain- 
ing on the average sixteen workers. Their distribu- 
tion in the different regions is as follows (percentage 
of the total number of enterprises): In the Central 
industrial region, 45-6; Ukraine, 11-7 ; South-east, 
7:2; Volga, 8:1; Western Siberia, 6-5; White 
Russia, 0-8; and in other regions, 20:1. 

Only 30 per cent. of the enterprises are leased to 
former owners, and only 22 per cent. to other private 
persons, the remainder being lcased to State bodies, 
co-operatives and labour groups. 

Of the total number of enterprises, 1,770 belong to 
the food industry, 1,555 to the leather industry, the 
metal and textile industries coming next in import- 
ance with 602 and 336 concerns respectively. 


THE METAL INDUSTRY 
Iron and Steel 


The iron deposits of the U.S.S.R. are enormous. 
The chief centres of the iron industry are the South, 
the Urals and Central Russia. According to pre-war 
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estimates in the Krivoi Rog area alone there are 
200 million tons of ore at a depth of 700 ft., and 
in addition there are enormous quantities below 
that depth. This ore contains on an average 62-67 
per cent. of iron, 9 per cent. of silica, and -03-+06 
per cent. of phosphorus. 

The total output of ore before the war amounted to 
nearly 10,000,000 tons, 6,600,000 tons of which were 
obtaincd from the Krivoi Rog mines. About So per 
cent. of the Krivoi Rog ore was forwarded to the 
southern smelting factories and the rest was ex- 
ported via Nikolaiev port or by overland routes. 
These exports amounted to about 1,200,000- 
I,300,000 tons annually. In the years 1919 and 
1920 there was no output of iron ore. In 1921 the 
output has been 9,300 tons, in 1922 100,000 tons, 
and in 1923 160,000 tons, 

There are at the present time about 1,300,000 tons 
of reserves of iron ore, but only about 400,000 
tons of these reserves are suitable for export 
purposes. 

The Urals ore industry has progressed steadily 
during the last three years. The production of 
iron ore in 1921-22 amounted to 53:5 thousand 
tons, in 1922-23 to 214 thousand tons, and the 
production programme for 1923-24 was fixed at 
412,625 tons. The eleven months of the working 
year just ended show an output of 398,525 tons 
of iron ore and 2,500 tons of slag. It is calculated 
that the September production will be 30,000 tons 
of iron ore. Hence the iron ore works will close 
this year’s operations with a 5 to ro per cent. 
excess above the programme laid down for the 
year. This is an achievement without precedent 
in recent years. 
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The output of iron ore in tons for the whole of 
the U.S.S.R.: 


October to March, 1923-24 


October to 
District March, Percentage of 
1922-23 Output previous year 
Urals +08 91,872 200,684 
Central ove 34,201 27,105 
Krivoi Rog ... 45,330 106,786 
Far East — 3,222 
Total ...J 171,403 | 337,797 


It will be seen that the production of iron ore 
was practically doubled. 


Chrome Ore 

The chromium deposits of the Urals yielded 2,566 
tons of chrome ore during the first six months of 
the 1923-24 economic year, while in the previous 
year 505 tons were produced. The amount of ore 
despatched in the period amounted to 2,500 tons. 

Work has commenced on a new deposit at the 
Blyatski mine in the province of Orenburg. In the 
course of the half-year, 402 tons of chrome ore were 
produced and 349 tons dispatched to the consumers. 
The total production for both the districts amounted 
to 2,968 tons. 

Pig Iron 

The result of the work of the furnaces during the 
first six months of the 1923-24 economic year was 
301,600 tons of pig iron. This quantity represents 
twice the amount as for the first half-year of 1922-23, 
and 87 per cent. above the preceding half-year. The 
Southern region trebled its output, the Ural output 
was increased one-and-a-half times, and the Central 
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region shows a smaller increase. The country ob- 
tained in the half-year, October, 1923, to March, 1924, 
as much pig iron as it did from the whole of last 
year’s working (about 15 per cent. of the pre-war 
amount). 

Five blast furnaces were at work in the Southern 
region, and a sixth was started during the summer. 
This is in accordance with the plans to expand the 
Southern metal industry during the next five years, 
and will also increase the use of Donetz coal. 
Arrangements were also made to produce ferro- 
manganese during the third quarter at the Briansk 
factory No. 3. This metal was not produced in the 
Republic during the last few years, and the demand 
was met by old stocks. 


Martensite 
The output of martensite is shown (in thousand 
poods) in the table given below : 


Oct.-Mar., 1923-4 
Oct.-Mar.; Oct.-Mar. Apr.-Sept. ————___________ 
1922-23 1922-23 ' Percent. jPercent.of 


Region 
Oct.-Mar.JApr.-Sept. 


1922-23 
Urals 6,338 6,609 147 
South ... 3.539 8,136 328 
Central ... 4.476 6,893 189 


Total... 221 


14.353 


When the martensite output is compared with 
that of pig iron, it is seen that as regards the former 
there is a fall in the second quarter by 50 per cent., 
and also a somewhat slower rate of increase in 
relation to the preceding half-year. For the whole 
year the production, as in the case of pig iron, has 
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doubled, and as a result martensite production in 
the first half-year reached 28 per cent. of the output 
of the same period in 1913. In spite of some varia- 
tions, there is an increase of steel smelting in all 
the trusts of the Urals and of the central industrial 
region. 


Rolled Iron 


The programme of production of rolled iron for 
1923-24 laid down an output of 14 million poods, 
the greater portion of which was to consist of small 
articles to mect the requirements of the market. 
The market demand, however, for this class of 
goods proved to be greatcr than the amount pro- 
posed by the programme. The following table shows 
the actual output of rolled iron in thousands of 
poods : 


Oct.-March, 1923-4 

Oct.-Mar.| Oct.-Mar.|Apl.-Sept. | 2 

Region | 1923-24 | 1922-23 | 1922-23 |Percent.oi|Percent.of 
Oct.-Mar.|Apr.-Sept, 
1922-23 | 1922-23 


Ural 3,875 4,977 121 
South ... 3,781 6,669 119 
Central ... 3:504 5,080 113 

Total...| 19,740 11,160 16,726 r18 


Rolled iron depends directly on the output of 
steel, and hence there was naturally a fall of 8 per 
cent. in the second quarter of 1923-24. The Urals 
output held the level of the first quarter. The 
works of the Central industrial region show a slight 
rise. The half-yearly results give, on the whole, 
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an 18 per cent. rise above the preceding half-year 
and 76 per cent. above the first half of 1922-23. 
As a general rule, the half-yearly results of the 
working of the trusts are above those of the 
corresponding period of last year. 


Manufactured Metal Products 


The following table shows the changes which have 
taken place in the production of the different 
varieties of rolled metal goods : 


RotceD Iron Propucts (In THousanpd Poons) 


Oct.-March, 1923-24 
Oct.-Mar. | Apl.-Sept. | Percent. of 
1922-23 1922-23 | Output | Oct.-Mar. 
1922-23 
Shaped bars ...| 4,334 5,161 | 6,836 156 
Sheet se zal 1023 1,726 1,643 16r 
Corrugated ...| 2,080 2,504 3:543 170 
Rails... sea 761 3,212 2,765 363 
Hoop ... bo 336 678 | 641 | IQI 
Rolled wire f 1,432 1,935 2.517 | 176 
Tubing ... on 499 1,192 1,396 | 280 
Total of all 
varieties ...) 11,160 16,726 19,740 | 177 
I 


A decrease is noticeable in the production of rails 
and hoop iron, orders for which are placed by the 
Commissariat for Transport; but work for the 
general market continues to expand. 

The half-yearly output of heavy metals when 
compared with the last half of the previous year, 
shows an increase of 87 per cent. in pig iron, 36 per 
cent. in steel, and 18 per cent. in rolled iron. 
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Silver 


Silver is being worked in various parts of Russia. 
The principal mines are situated in Siberia, the 
Urals and the Caucasus. Before the war the pro- 
duction of silver was continuously growing, and in 
1912 the output reached the highest total of 40,000 
lb., as compared with 34,092 Ib. in rgrz. 

Amongst the districts of the U.S.S.R. where silver 
is obtained, the Altai mountains in Siberia are of 
greatest importance. The Altai deposits contain 
also gold, copper, lead and zinc. In 1912 the output 
of silver in Siberia constituted 15,5881b. The silver 
deposits of Nerchinsk, Eastern Siberia, have so far 
not been very productive. 

In the Urals silver is only a by-product, yet 
considerable quantities are obtained there. The 
output for 1912 was 14,400 lb., or only 1,188 Ib. less 
than the Siberian. 

There is only one silver smelting works in the 
Caucasus, the Alagir works. Of the 40,000 Ib. of 
silver produced in 1912, the Caucasus produced 
about one-quarter — 9,612 lb. 

There are also silver deposits in the Kirghiz 
Steppes, but these are of a primitive nature, and 
their output is irregular. 


Gold 


Russia occupied before the war the fourth place 
amongst gold-producing countries of the world. The 
principal areas in the U.S.S.R. where gold is ob- 
tained are East, West and Central Siberia, the Ural 
region and the Caucasus. 

In Eastern Siberia is situated the Vitim mining 
district, from which about 25 per cent. of the total 
production of gold in the U.S.S.R. is obtained. 
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The Maritime province is divided into two mining 
districts, the Primorsky, Northern district, and 
Ussurisk, Southern district. The Primorsky is the 
more important. 

The Amur province is divided into two mining 
districts, the Bureya and the Amur. In rgrz, the 
total output from both districts was £443,830. A 
little more than half this amount came from the 
first-named. 

The gold arca in West Siberia includes Tomsk, 
Altai, Yenissey, Minussinsk, Krasnoyarsk-Achinsk, 
the Northern and Southern Steppes. 

The Ural gold region includes Perm, O-enburg, 
Vyatka, Ufa and Turgai provinces. In 1913 the 
output was about 232,176 troy oz. 


PRODUCTION OF SCHLITH GOLD IN KILOGRAMMES 
October, 1922, October, 1923, 
to 


to 
March, 1923 March, 1924 


Urals... +. 2913 382°2 
Siberia .. ». 2,825°8 3,913°8 
Far East +» 995'°5 500°I 
Kirghiz .. se 590°9 135°3 
Bashkir .. +. 226+4 753°6 


Total for U.S.S.R. 4,398-9 5,685 -0 


The gold industry is carried on mainly by two 
methods. On the one hand, there are the large 
State trusts which do their work on a commercial 
basis, exploiting the most important deposits of 
precious metals; and on the other hand, there is 
the small gold industry in the form of private gold 
trade organised and fostered by these same trusts. 
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This small gold industry either leases out auriferous 
areas to private individuals for them to exploit, or 
allows gold digging labour without giving the land 
on lease. 

In addition to State trusts and organisations, and 
the controlled small gold industry, there are special 
organisations of the Mining Administration (e.g., in 
Siberia, the gold industry offices; in the Far East, 
the District Administrative Offices), who buy gold 
from private traders. 

The small gold industry is gradually recovering. 
Moreover, the gold traders and gold diggers carry on 
their work all the year round, while the State enter- 
prises during the winter cease all work connected 
with dredging and washing. The Lena goldfields, 
where work is carried on underground, are an 
exception. 

Of the particular goldfields, the Lena Gold Trust 
deserves special mention, as it exceeded last year’s 
production by 42 per cent. The Bashkir Mining 
Trust, which is working the Tynbinsk quarry in the 
Tanalyko-Baimak district, trebled its production. 

The Gold Ore Trust increased its production by 
the extension of gold digging. The decline in the 
production of the Yenissei Gold Trust was due to 
the severe climatic conditions of the Yenissei, and 
because the mines are scattered and remote. 

Work in the Semipalatinsk province is proceeding 
in arather feeble way. State concerns have not yet 
been properly organised, nor are the local organisa- 
tions of the gold industry properly regulated. 

The gold of the Ekibastussk concerns is a by- 
product of the lead industry and is obtained from 
the refining of lead. There was in 1924 a compara- 
tively low production in the Ural Platinum Trust, 
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but it should be borne in mind that the real work 
of the trust is the getting of platinum; gold pro- 
duction being a subsidiary work. 

The average number of workers in the gold indus- 
try for the half-year was 12,833. In the Urals 
goldfields were 6,085 ; in the Lena goldfields, 5,181 ; 
in the Yenissei goldfield, 587; in Kirghizia, 507: 
in the Bashkir Mining Trust, 473. The number of 
gold diggers was 6,929, of whom 6,797 were in the 
Urals, and the remainder in Kirghizia. 


Platinum 

Before the war the platinum deposits of the Urals 
gave Russia almost world monopoly in the supply 
of that mineral. The average annual output during 
the ten pre-war years was about 11,500 Ib., the only 
other source, viz., British Columbia, producing 
hardly 7 per cent. of this quantity. 

During the war period production decreased con- 
siderably owing to disorganisation in the industry. 
The following table shows production of platinum 
since 1913: 


| 
1914 paa 1917 : 1918| 


1922 
(fret @ 
m'tha) 


| 
| 

7416 kelia 2/626 - 411368) 774 | 450 | 496 

69-2 {50-3 ah 5-8jr12-7|7:2]4:2|9°3 


Thus in 192I production attained its minimum, 
but already in the first half of 1922 it exceeded by 
2'4 times the output for 1921. 

About 18 per cent. of the total output of platinum 
was used in the country and 82 per cent. was ex- 
ported abroad. 


1913 1919) 19201921 


Output 


Th) 10,724- 4) 10,728) 
% 100 
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The method mainly used for obtaining platinum 
in the Urals is known as “ dredging.” The dredgers 
are large machines which used to be imported from 
abroad. In 1917 thirty such dredgers were working 
in Russia, but owing to mechanical breakages, wear 
and tear, they were nearly all out of action. It has 
not been possible to do much locally, in the Urals, 
towards the manufacture of spare parts. To re- 
establish this industry, the “ Uralplatina ” Trust 
was formed at the end of 1921, which unites the six 
most important districts. The trust possesses re- 
fining factories in Ekaterinburg and Moscow. 

In addition to the obtaining of platinum by 
dredgers a considerable quantity is also collected 
by the local population in the Urals by the primitive 
methods of hand work. Thus between April 25 and 
July ro of 1922, the Commissariat for Finance 
purchased 370 Ib. of platinum from such sources. 

Within the scope of the trust come all operations 
connected with the management and development 
of the platinum mines, refining and manufacture or 
partial manufacture of platinum articles. It has 
also the sole right to purchase platinum from private 
persons throughout the territory of the Republic. 

The whole output of the Ural Platinum Trust is 
disposed of to the Commissariat for Finance at 
prices based on the London market prices. 

In order to develop the platinum industry, it was 
estimated by the Uralplatina Trust that over 
£500,000 would have to be spent on the purchase 
of new dredgers to replace those worn out or hope- 
lessly out of date, and in repairing those that can 
still be usefully employed. 

A five-years plan had been worked out by the 
trust for the complete restoration of the industry. 
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This plan has been carried out to a very large extent, 
and the profits of the trust for the first two years 
of its existence amounted to four million gold 
roubles. Already in 1922, five dredgers have been 
restarted and two new ones constructed, including 
one clectrìic. In 1923 the number of dredgers at 
work had been increased to twenty-three, and 
further progress was made towards the complete 
restoration of this industry during 1924. 


Mercury 


The principal mercury deposits in the world are 
situated in Spain, the United States, Austria, Italy 
and Russia. In the statistical records for 1908 we 
find that while the production in Spain amounted to 
31,382 bottles of mercury, the United States pro- 
duced 19,752 bottles, Austria 16,814, Italy 20,106, 
Hungary 2,289 and Russia 1,389. 

In the territories of the U.S.S.R., mercury de- 
posits are chiefly situated in the Ural region, in the 
Caucasus, in the Ekaterinoslav province, in Kokand, 
Turkestan and in other places. Some of the de- 
posits are very extensive. Thus the Nikitov deposits 
in the Ekaterinoslavy province are estimated to 
contain over 8,300 tons. From the year 1887 
to 1907 about 6,569 tons of mercury have been 
obtained. 

In Dagestan there are two important deposits 
which are independent of one another, while in the 
Urals mercury is found in a number of gold mines. 

In order to satisfy the needs of the country in 
mercury during the war period, work has been 
maintained in a number of mines. However, to- 
wards the end of the war, and during the period 
of civil war, this industry suffered considerably. 
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Gradual restoration is, however, being effected now, 
and during the six months from October, 1923, to 
March, 1924, the output of the Nikitov mines 
amounted to 9,580 tons of ore, while the output of 
smelted metallic mercury amounted to 27 tons. 
The production of ore remains at the previous year’s 
level, but smelted mercury increased by 25 per cent. 

Attempts were also made to resume export after 
satisfying the needs of the country. In October, 
1924, 2,000 bottles of Russian mercury were offered 
for sale on the Continental market. This industry 
offers excellent prospects, considering that the cost 
of production in the U.S.S.R. is by far lower than 
in the U.S.A. 

Copper 

The copper industry occupies a noteworthy place 
in the mining economy of Russia. Immediately 
before the war the industry was in a most flourishing 
condition. The amount of copper smelted in 1913 
reached the total of 2,057,000 poods. In 1918, how- 
ever, the total of copper smelted had fallen to 305,000 
poods, i.e., 15 per cent. of the pre-war year level. 
The position was still further aggravated during the 
civil war period. No copper was smelted at all from 
IQIQ to 1922. 

The chief centres of copper mining in pre-war 
Russia were the Urals, the Caucasus, the Kirghiz 
steppes and Siberia. The ore of the Atlas mines 
contained as much as 30 per cent. copper for the 
first quality, and averaged for the second quality 
not lower than 10 per cent. The best variety of the 
Spassky deposits contain as much as 15 to 22 per 
cent. of copper, and the second quality 7 per cent. 
The significance of these enterprises will be evident 
when it is remembered that deposits which yield 
H 
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from 2 to 2} per cent. of copper may be advantage- 
ously exploited. 

At the present time the Urals are the only region 
which continues the mining and smelting of copper. 
The industry in the Caucasus has been paralysed by 
the recent war. The Spassky and Atlas concerns of 
the Kirghiz are technically in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, but it is not clear as yet whether their opera- 
tions will prove economically profitable, The same 
is true of the copper mine and works “ Julia” in 
the Yeniseisk region. 

A portion of the copper mines and works of the 
former Verkh-Isset district and of the Kyshtim 
districts which are in the Urals have been main- 
tained in good working order. In other Ural 
districts copper mines and works have not been 
working since 1918. 

In December, 1921, the Uralmed (the Ural Copper 
Trust) was formed. In that trust enter all the 
mines of the former Verkh-Issct, Revdinsk, Syssert 
districts, and the following copper smelting works : 
Kalatinsky, Lower Kyshtim, Kishmino-Klyuchev- 
sky, and Karabashsky. Of these the first two are 
working, and the other two are being kept in good 
order, but are not being used. 

The “ Uralmed ” trust began operations both of 
mines and works in the second half of the 1921-22 
working year. The following table shows the results 
of the activity from that date: 


Ore obtained Copper smelted 


Period in tons in tons 
1921-22 850 
1922-23 œ 1,700 


Six months, 1923-24 1,316 
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A small demand and low prices for copper are the 
reason that the output has not been bigger, and that 
position of the copper market is, in turn, due to the 
fact that copper manufacturing works have up to 
now becn using their pre-revolutionary stocks, and 
electrical works are largely meeting their require- 
ments by scrap-copper, of which there is a fair 
quantity. But there will be a greater demand for 
copper, since stocks at manufacturing works are 
being exhausted and the electro-technical industry 
will require greater quantities of the metal. The 
trust is therefore contemplating an increased smelt- 
ing output for the next five years up to a yearly 
average of 400,000 poods. For the accomplishment 
of this programme, the Supreme Economic Council 
has given to the trust a supplementary grant of 
4,200,000 roubles. Half of this amount is in the 
form of long-term loans. 

Research work in connection with the main copper 
deposits of the Urals shows that reserves of 2,226,050 
thousand poods of copper ore exist, which, at a 
modest calculation contain at least 42,000,000 poods 
of copper. The probable reserve of copper ore in 
the whole of the Urals amounts to at least 5,103 
million poods. There is, therefore, a perfectly solid 
basis for the future development of the Urals copper 
industry. 

Manganese 

There is a great demand at the time on the world 
market for manganese, which is used extensively in 
the steel, chemical, glass and electrical industries. 
Especially heavy are the requirements for the steel 
industry. The demand exceeds the supply, and a 
serious manganese famine is predicted to begin in 
the near future. 
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The most important manganese deposits in the 
world are situated near Chiatoury, 126 miles from 
Batum. There are also rich deposits at Nikopol, in 
Ekaterinoslav, in Podolia, and in the Ural region. 

Before the war Russia was the principal producer 
of manganese in the world, and in addition to supply- 
ing its own industry exported large quantities abroad. 

In 1912 the output of the Chiatoury district was 
836,533 tons, which constituted 31°79 per cent. of 
the total world’s supply. During the war period 
production decreased, and in 1918 only 26,383 tons 
were obtained. Since then we witness a gradual 
restoration of the industry, and in 1923 the output 
increased to 197,433 tons. 

The production of manganese ore in Nikopol 
(South Russia) in 1913 was about 270,000 tons. 
About 8o per cent. of this output was absorbed in 
the South Russia Metallurgical Works and the 
balance of 20 per cent. was exported to Germany. 
During the years of revolution and civil war the 
production of manganese practically ceased. It was 
only resumed in 1921, when the output amounted 
to 6,800 tons. Considerable progress has been made 
since then and the output programme for 1924-25 is 
based on the extraction of 96,000 tons of washed ore. 


Asbestos 


Before the war the output of asbestos from 
Russia was greater than from any other country 
in the world, except Canada. The following were 
the amounts produced by the chief countries con- 
cerned in 1911: Canada, 5,300,000 poods ; Russia, 
950,000 poods; U.S.A., 415,000 poods; Cape 
Colony and the Transvaal, 92,000 poods ; Rhodesia, 
18,000 poods. 
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During the war period Canada doubled its output 
of asbestos, and Rhodesia also very largely developed 
its production. 

As for the quality of the mineral, the kind which 
the Ural produces is second only to that of Canada. 
It has great fire-resisting properties, but is some- 
what more brittle than the Canadian. 

The asbestos deposits of the U.S.S.R. have not 
yet been adequately explored. The chief of the 
well-known deposits are in the Urals, in the Uryan- 
khai region, and in the Sayan Mountains. It is only 
the Ural deposits that have been exploited to a 
considerable degree. 

The deposits of the Uryankhai region are located 
18 versts west of the mouth of the Alash, which runs 
into the River Kemchik, a left tributary of the 
Yenisei. Layers of serpentine are found there, 
forming a range of hills which are crossed by veins 
of asbestos-chrysolite. 

The Ilchir deposit in the Sayan region, in the 
south of the province of Irkutsk, near Lake Ilchir, 
forms a single hill, of which the south-east part 
consists of serpentine having a mass of irregularly 
distributed veins of asbestos-chrysolite. 

The quantities of asbestos in the last mentioned 
deposits must be enormous, but no estimate is yet 
available. 

The deposit in the valley of the Kochkara river, 
in the Semiryechenski region, also deserves attention. 

In 1911 the total production of asbestos by all 
the enterprises of the Urals amounted to 946,937 
poods of sorted asbestos, and in 1913 the total 
quantity produced was 1,373,000 poods. 

At present, all the asbestos enterprises of the 
Urals—exclusive of the Alapievsky area, which is 
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leased, as a concession, by the Amcrican United 
Company—are managed by the Uralasbest Trust, 
which was formed in November, 1921. The Trust 
began to work on a commercial basis in January, 
1922. 

Lead 


The most important lead mines are situated in 
the Caucasus. Before the war about 95 per cent. 
of the total output of lead ore was obtained there. 
In Siberia the principal deposits of lead ore are 
situated near Vladivostok, in Irkutsk, Altai, ctc. 
During the civil war production almost stopped and 
was only resumed in r921, when 4,850 tons of lead 
ore was obtained. The output during the first nine 
months of 1922 was 3,250 tons. Russia produced 
before the war only about 2-3 per cent. of the lead 
consumed. In 1913 59,060 tons of lead were 
imported. 


Mica 


Russia was formerly the only supplier of mica in 
the world. Already in 1681 Russia exported 
92,880 Ib, of mica to Holland, 86,400 Ib. to England, 
and 18,000 lb. to North America. The mica indus- 
try declined, however, with time and all traces of 
its production were lost. Only in 1912 were some 
of the old centres rediscovered. Investigations have 
since been conducted in various parts of the country 
and deposits discovered in many places. These de- 
posits are widely distributed over the whole country 
—in Archangel, on the Kola Peninsula, in the Volyn 
Province, on the Black Sea coast, in the Urals, 
Siberia, etc. The annual requirements of mica for 
the Russian industry are estimated at about 
18,000 1b. 
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Mineral salt is found in the U.S.S.R. in large 
quantities. It is being obtained from lakes, salt 
wells and rock salt deposits. The Donetz Basin is 
the largest producing area in the whole of the Soviet 
Union. The principal centres of the lake salt pro- 
duction are in the Perm and Astrakhan provinces, 
the Bakhmut and Slavyansk districts. 

In Western Siberia salt is obtained from a number 
of lakes, which partially dry up in the summer, 
while in Eastern Siberia the salt is obtained from 
springs and from deposits of rock salt. 

The salt industry, however, made but little pro- 
gress in pre-war time. In x913 the total output was 
2,030,366 tons, and the number of workers employed 
22,000. In the economic year 1920-21 the output 
was only 736,083 tons, and the number of workers 
employed 10,787. No increase in the output occurred 
in 1921-22. The average annual consumption of 
salt during the last fifty years was about 27 lb. per 
person. This quantity includes the amount used 
for technical and industrial purposes. The quantity 
of salt at the works on July I, 1922, was 704,866 
tons. 


Agricultural Machinery 


The State agricultural machinery supply depart- 
ment of the Commissariat for Agriculture has drawn 
up estimates for the supply of agricultural machinery 
in 1924-25. The estimates are based on the mini- 
mum requirements of the rural population. 

The market could readily absorb agricultural 
machinery and implements to a value of 64 million 
roubles, including 46 million roubles in the R.S.F.S.R. 
alone. The Soviet factories can supply machinery 
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and implements at most only to a value of 39:2 
million roubles, and that providing the Government 
can advance short-term credit to the industry of at 
least 25 +3 million roubles. 

Four to five millions’ worth of machinery may 
remain for disposal from last year. At least 20 
million roubles’ worth should be imported. 

Agricultural machine construction has been in a 
somewhat critical situation through lack of long- 
term credit facilities, but recently the sale has 
improved. 

It is intended to turn out agricultural machinery 
at the Briansk factory, and there is also a project 
to develop the production of the Ukrainian Agri- 
cultural Machine Construction Trust, which has 
eighteen factories, eight of which are working. 

The number of factories producing agricultural 
machinery and implements in 1912 was 198, with 
24,831 workers. In 1921 the number of factories 
increased to 268, while the total number of workers 
engaged was reduced to 20,109. The value of 
output of agricultural machinery and implements 
in 1912 was 38,611,000 roubles, while the value 
of the output of 1921-22 at pre-war prices was 
5,508,000 roubles, which constitutes 14°4 per cent. 
In the year 1924-25, 2,250 tractors will be built. 
The factories producing tractors have orders for 
more than 2,000. About half the agricultural 
machinery used in Russia before the war was 
imported from abroad. 


Locomotives 


The programme of locomotive construction and 
repair laid down for the year 1923-24 was 
x61 new locomotives and the repair of 329. During 
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the first half of the year the output was as 
follows : 


First Second 
half-year | half-year 
1922-23 | 1922-23 


New locomotives 48 
Locomotives repaired 215 
New Wagons 81 
Tanks ate 127 
Trolleys 3.974 


The increase in trolley construction (5,474) de- 
serves attention. The mining industry continues 
to make a big demand for them. 


Steam and Hydro Turbines 


The construction of steam turbines in Russia began 
in 1906-7 in the Petersburg metallurgical factory. 
In 1914 there were altogether seven factories in 
Russia producing steam turbines, but of these only 
the Petersburg factory manufactured stationary 
steam turbines, the rest executing orders for the 
Naval Ministry. In 1917, construction practically 
came to a standstill, and the only work done was 
limited to minor repairs. 

In 1920 the Petrograd metallurgical factory again 
started the construction of steam turbines, begin- 
ning, in the first instance, the capital repair of steam 
turbines, which had fallen out of repair during 
the years of war and revolution. By July 1, 1924, 
this factory had executed capital repairs to over 
thirty turbines of 500-15,000 h.p., as well as re- 
pairing and manufacturing a large number of spare 
parts. 
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At the present time a number of machines have 
already been completed, but so far they have not 
been tested under load. Ten turbines, with 750- 
15,000 h.p. and 3,000 revolutions per minute, are in 
the course of construction. The matcrials employed 
are exclusively of local production. 

The turbine construction section of the Leningrad 
metallurgical factory is not at present working to its 
full capacity, and even without any additional equip- 
ment is able to turn out annually forty turbines of 
an average of 3,000 h.p. 

There are another four turbine-construction fac- 
tories in the U.S.S.R., and it is hoped that in the 
near future it will be found possible to equip the 
Soviet factories for the construction of turbines of 
greater horse power than 15,000. 

The Leningrad metallurgical factory is now also 
engaged in the construction of high-power hydro- 
turbines. Before the war, low-power hydro-turbines 
were manufactured in two factories in Russia, 
neither of which is now in operation. As the 
U.S.S.R. has so far had no experience in the con- 
struction of high-power water turbines, the Lenin- 
grad Machine Construction Trust has come to an 
understanding with a first-class foreign firm which 
has undertaken to provide technical assistance for 
the construction of high-power hydro-turbines in 
the U.S.S.R. This work is being carried out in the 
Leningrad metallurgical factory. 


The Electrical Industry 


Before the war this industry was working in close 
contact with German firms. That is why articles of 
mass production or more important machinery used 
to be imported from abroad. The following table 
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shows the value of the output in thousands of 
roubles : 


First six 
months of 
1922 

High voltage machinery 1:733 
Low, fa 1006 
Wire 3°777 
Accumulatars 198 
Lamps 1'026 
Total 7'742 


The increase of output in 1922 as compared with 
1921 was 87 per cent. There has been great devel- 
opment in the electrical industry the last two 
years. 

The Elmashtrest (Electrical Machine Trust of 
Leningrad) intends to increase its ouput in the 
1924-25 economic year by 53-4 per cent. at pre-war 
prices, as compared with the 1923-24 economic year. 
The value of output fixed for the various concerns 
of this trust in roubles is as follows: Elektrosila, 
6,045,000 ; Elektrik, 1,390,000; Sevkabel, 5,229,000 ; 
Svetlana, 3,030,000; Druzhnaia Gorka, 961,800; and 
Proletarii, 520,000. 

At pre-war prices the “ Elektrosila’’ programme 
represents an increase of 316 per cent. as compared 
with the present year, the “ Sevkabel ” 8 per cent., 
the “‘Druzhnaia Gorka” 44 per cent., and the 
“ Proletarii’”’ 67 per cent. 

The chief increase in the output of the “ Elek- 
trosila ” in 1924-25 will be in respect of alternating 
current machines—6o0,800 kilowatts, as compared 
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with 15,596 in 1923-24. It is planned to produce 
rheostats, oil-break switches and transformers to the 
value of 560,000 pre-war roubles, as against 153,300 
pre-war roubles in the current year. 

The Svetlana factory plans an output of 5,000,000 
lamps, of which 600,000 will be half-watt lamps ; 
the programme for the output of lamps for 1923-24 
was 2,720,000, of which 53,000 were to be half- 
watt. 

The “ Sevkabel ” works will be engaged chiefly in 
the manufacture of bands for the making of copper 
coins. The output of insulated wire will be in- 
creased from 6,000 to 10,500 kilometres. 

The Druzhnaia Gorka and the Proletarii works 
have the character of auxiliary concerns which 
supply glass for electric lamps and electro-technical 
earthenware. The products of the Proletarii factory 
are steadily improving in quality, and the factory 
can now produce insulators for from thirty-five to 
forty thousand volts. 

The number of workers to be employed at the 
factories of the Trusts in 1924-25 is estimated 
to be 5,296, an increase of rọ per cent. The 
number of office and other non-manual workers 
will be reduced from 950 to 918, the percen- 
tage relation of such employees to the manual 
workers being decreased from twenty-one to 
seventeen. 


Electrification 


The electrification of the countryside since 1917 
has proceeded very rapidly as compared with pre- 
war days. Thus in 1917 there were only 56r public 
electric power stations, 18 per cent. of which were in 
rural areas, whereas in January, 1924, the total 
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number had risen to 1,000, 345 of which, or 35 per 
cent., were inrural areas. During the revolutionary 
years, 244 Stations were erected in rural areas, The 
total capacity of the rural stations now amounts to 
35 per cent. of the capacity of all public electric 
stations. The largest number of rural stations are 
in the central industrial area. During recent months 
there has been a marked tendency towards the con- 
struction of small stations to serve, particularly, the 
needs of agriculture. 


FUEL 


Coal 


The coal reserves of the U.S.S.R. in Europe have 
been estimated from 60 to 70 million tons, and in 
Siberia 175 million tons. The reserves of anthracite 
in the Donetz basin are the largest in the world, 
being twice as large as those in the United States 
and three times as large as those in Great Britain. 
The principal coal areas of the Soviet Union in 
Europe are the Donetz basin, the Moscow basin, 
the Urals, and the Caucasus, and in Siberia, 
Kusnetzk. 

Before the war the output of the Donetz coal- 
fields was go-2 per cent. of the total output of the 
whole country. 

During the years of intervention and civil war, 
however, the Donetz suffered greater devastation 
than any other coal-producing region. In addition, 
it was for a time separated from the rest of the 
territory administered by the Central Soviet Govern- 
ment. Consequently, up to 1920, the output of coal 
of the most important coalfields other than the 
Donetz either actually increased or did not suffer 
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such drastic diminution as the output of the Donetz 
mines. The following table makes this clear : 


Output in million poods 


Coalficld 


Donetz 
Moscow 
Urals ... 
Kusnetzk 
Cheremkhoy ... 


Total 


This table shows, in addition, that since 1920, 
the output of the Donetz coalfield has increased 
from only 17 per cent. of the pre-war output in 
1920, to 38 per cent. in 1923, representing an increase 
of two and a half times since 1920. The output of 
the other coal areas has also increased, but not 
nearly to the same extent. 

The following table shows the output of coal of the 
various coalfields during the first three-quarters of 
the 1923-24 economic year : 


Gross output in million poods 
Coalfield Oct.-Dec., | Jan.-Mar.,! Ap.-June, | Total for 
1923 | 1924 1924 9 months 
Donetz ... «al 186-9 | 185-9 157°6 539°4 
Moscow... oe 13°7 | 13-0 | 8-9 35°6 
Urals... saj 17:3 | 20:8 | 14'9 53:0 
Kusnetzk paa 13-4 | 164 | 15-2 45°0 
Cheremkhov ... 6-9 | 5-7 4'5 171 
——_— Seen 
Total s| 238-2 241-8 201-1 
[i 
Total (net) s 206:2 196-9 172-7 575'8 
i 
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Oil 


Since the nationalisation of the oil industry in 
the Baku area in 1920, considerable work has been 
carried out for its improvement and regulation. 
The number of oil wells active in September, 1920, 
was only 709, while in May of 1924 the number 
increased to 1929. ‘The oil output, which in Octo- 
ber, 1920, fell to 181,670 tons per month, increased 
in 1924 to 358,300 tons. Also the number of wells 
drilled, which decreased in September, 1921, to 
forty-two, has been gradually improving. and at- 
tained in the summer of 1924 to 186. The length 
drilled during the year was 401,814 ft., or 75°6 per 
cent. more than in 1922-23. In the second half of 
the year drilling work made especially great pro- 
gress, new bores totalling 217,000 ft. 

Similar progress has been made as far as the output 
of oil is concerned. The output for 1913 was 
9,438,000 tons. In 1920 the output fell to 3,893,000 
tons, but since then a constant improvement is to be 
recorded. In 1921 the output increased to 4,105,000 
tons, and in the 1921-22 economic year (October 1 
to September 30) to 4,605,000 tons. In 1922-23 
the output was 5,243,000 tons, and in 1923-24 
6,051,000 tons. 

It is interesting to note the growing importance 
of the oil output in Grozny. While in 1913 Grozny’s 
share was only 13-9 per cent., as compared with 
83:9 per cent. from Baku, 0-85 per cent. from 
Maycop, 1 per cent. from Emba, and 0-35 per cent. 
from Fergan, in 1922 the output from Grozny 
constituted 31-4 per cent. of the total. as compared 
with 64+3 per cent. from Baku, 1-2 per cent. from 
Maycop, 2:8 per cent. from Emba and 0-3 per cent. 
from Fergan. 
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The number of workers engaged in the Baku oil 
industry during the quarter July to September, 
1924, was 31,138 men, as compared with 29,825 
during the same quarter of the previous year. In 
Grozny the number of workers during July to 
September, 1924, was 6,909, as compared with 6,539 
in the previous year. 

Equal progress is to be recorded as far as the oil 
refineries are concerned. These remained in a state 
of disrepair during the war and civil war. They were 
therefore incapable of dealing with the total quantity 
of oil obtained from the wells. Since 1920 con- 
siderable repairs have been executed in the refineries, 
and new machinery was installed. The committee 
supervising the Russian Oil Industry had also pre- 
pared elaborate plans for building new refineries, and 
large tracts of land were allocated for this purpose 
by the Government of the Republic. A special 
technical committee was also established to ascertain 
the needs of the foreign market in oil products. 
This committee, which consisted of specialists well 
versed in the question of requirements, supply and 
demand of the world market, has worked out a list 
of exportable goods of the oil industry. 

One of the principal constructions destined to 
improve and cheapen the transport of Russian oil 
is now being investigated with a view of its realisa- 
tion. The construction of a pipe line from Grozny 
to Novorossisk, to facilitate exports abroad, inter- 
ested people in the Russian oil industry for more 
than a quarter of a century, and only now definite 
steps have been taken to realise this plan. The need 
for such a pipe line has been keenly felt for a long 
time, considering the limited transporting capacity 
of the Caucasian railways. Thus, when the market 
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was most favourable, it was often impossible to 
transport the goods. The cost of the projected pipe 
line from Grozny to Novorossisk has been estimated 
at £2,500,000, and the cost of the refineries to be 
constructed in Novorossisk—capable of an annual 
output of 1,000,000 tons of oil—£500,000. Thus the 
total cost for this one line would be £3,000,000. By 
placing orders for pipes, etc., abroad, the whole work 
can be completed in one year. The profits of this 
undertaking are expected to be 50 per cent. 

There are also projected two more pipe lines: 
one Grozny-Poty, at a cost of £1,700,000; and 
one Baku-Poty, at a cost of £3,500,000. The cost 
of the refineries to be constructed in Poty, capable 
of an output of 2,516,700 tons, has been estimated 
at £1,200,000. 

In 1922-23 the quantity of oil transported from 
the local fields amounted to 4,133,000 tons, or about 
79 per cent. of the total output of oil during the 
year. In 1923-24, however, the transport increased 
to 4,500,000 tons, or 8-8 per cent. above the previous 

ear. 

4 Immediately before the war the quantity of oil 
exported abroad from the various fields amounted to 
55,495,000 poods. During the period of war and 
intervention oil export ceased. By 1922-23 annual 
export had revived to the extent of 19,846 thousand 
poods, while in 1923-24 the export figure reached as 
high as 44,155 thousand poods, a rise of 122-5 per 
cent. on the previous year, 80 per cent. of the pre-war 
level. More than half of the oil exported has been 
kerosene, the remainder consisted of benzine, lubri- 
cants and fuel oils. 

About half of the oil exported went to Great 
Britain, Hungary taking the second place. 

I 
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The programme for 1924-25 estimates a gross 
output of 6,866,000 tons of oil products, a net output 
of 5,383,000 tons, and a sale on the home market 
of 4,066,000 tons. 

Peat 


The peat deposits of the Sovict Union represent 
one of her chief sources of energy and are capable 
of considerable exploitation. Most of the peat bogs 
are situated in the central and northern regions, and 
Siberia. The deposits in the latter region have not 
yet been extensively investigated, and are therefore 
not considered here. The following account deals 
with nine of the chief peat-containing regions : 


Nortu-East Reciox.—The proportion of marsh 
land to the total surface in this region is nearly 40 
per cent., and if the frozen marshes be excluded 
from the total of peat land, the actual area of peat 
deposits is 32,158,080 acres, of which 6,136,290 acres 
have been registered at the Commissariat for 
Agriculture. 

Although the peat reserves of the North-East are 
enormous, this substance is not very much used as 
fuel, since wood is cheaper. As this region becomes 
colonised, however, peat will no doubt be used 
extensively as fuel in industry and in the production 
of electric power. 

URALS.—Marshes in this region represent 2:4 per 
cent. of the total surface. The total area of peat 
bogs is 3,276,450 acres, with a possible total deposit 
of 31,400,000 tons. 

Peat was exploited industrially in the Urals in 
1923 to the extent of 69,300 tons. 

The lack of coal and the denudation of the forests 
in the Urals are factors making for the greater 
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utilisation of peat in the future. The construction 
of an electrical factory based on the exploitation of 
peat in the district has been commenced at Ekaterin- 
burg. 


Nortu-West Recion.—tThe peat lands represent 
17°5 per cent. of the total area of the region. The 
extent of marsh land is 17,561,880 acres, with a 
possible reserve of peat of 136,416,000 tons. These 
figures are exclusive of the Kola peninsula. 

In 1923, 251,600 tons of peat were consumed 
industrially. It is used as fuel in the ‘‘ Krassny 
Oktiabre ” factory in Leningrad. 


CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL REGION.—The area of marsh 
land is 6,321,240 acres, or 7:5 per cent. of the total 
surface. 

Peat has been used for fucl here for the last dozen 
years, particularly in textile factories. The pro- 
portion of peat to the total fuel consumed is now 
only 3-3-5 per cent., but during the years 1908-11, 
in the Vladimir and Moscow provinces, the corre- 
sponding figure was 32-33 per cent. The industrial 
exploitation of peat in this region reached 60 per 
cent. of the total production, and represented 
1,611,600 tons in 1923. 

West Recion.—There are 8,014,950 acres of peat 
land in this region, corresponding to 12:5 per cent. 
of the total area. About 90,000 tons of peat are 
utilised industrially. 

The remaining regions in which peat is found, 
Vetluga-Viatka, Middle Volga, Central Agricultural 
and South-West, contain an aggregate of 4,189,590 
acres of peat bogs, and utilised roughly 456,000 tons 
of peat as fuel last year. 

The total area of marshes in the Soviet Union is 
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71,657,190 acres, with a probable content of peat 
calculated at 548,816,000 tons. Only 460,077 acres 
of peat bogs, however, have been properly investi- 
gated. In 1923, 2,458,500 tons of peat were em- 
ployed industrially. 

As a result of recent research on the combustion 
of peat in large boilers, it is expected that it will 
be used very much more extensively in the future, 
particularly in the development of electric power. 


Firewood 

With the introduction of the new economic policy 
and the increased output of coal and oil a corre- 
sponding decrease took place of the use of wood as 
fuel. Considerable quantities of firewood are, how- 
ever, still being used in private dwellings, in industry 
and in transport as fuel. According to the pro- 
gramme for the 1922-23 economic year, the following 
quantity of firewood was prepared for use by the 
different consumers. The quantitics indicated are 
in cubic sazhens (equal to 12-7037 cubic yards) : 
Railways, 1,913,600; water transport, 193,140; 
industry, 2,073,200; various other commissariats, 
3,815,720. The consumption of firewood by the 
population in the towns was estimated at 4,778,000 
cubic sazhens, and by the village population at 
20,728,000 cubic sazhens. 


Utilisation of Fuel 

The chief fuels in use in Russia before the war 
were coal and oil, the former coming mainly from 
the Donctz Basin. Since 1914, however, owing to 
the blockade, transport difficulties, and damage to 
the Donctz mines during the civil war, the amount 
of coal used has diminished enormously, wood fuel 
taking its place. 
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The consumption of the various fuels for 1923-24 
shows a comparative increase in the quantity of 
Donetz coal, and a corresponding decrease in wood 
fucl. The following figures indicate the percentages 
of the total fuel consumption made up by the main 


varicties of fucl : 
1. Rarbways 


Yoar Wood | Donctz Coal | Forcign Coal! Oil 
1913... ar wel 15°6 48:7 Gr 29°6 
1922-23 sie oul 404 20°4 0:6 29:0 
1923-24 Sie si| 29S 445 0'4 27'6 

2. WATER TRANSPORT 
IL ATA tian veel IDG 22°9 18:1 416 
1922-23 Si. ooo] adag 8'5 16:6 52°5 
1923-24 see «| 26°7 19'2 12-2 42°9 
3. INDUSTRY 
1908-13 ae sof qed 45°7 5°3 6:6 
1922-23 ts -| 00-2 | 25°6 03 13:9 
1923-24 DE y l 34°7 2'1 16.2 
4- WATER AND LIGHTING STATIONS 
LOTR. ais sal 2 439 | 25°0 26:9 
1922-23 ii w atg I4*0 6:2 58°5 
1923-24 me sea} 20? 2! 318 rs 46:2 


It is estimated that the total fuel consumed in 
1923-24 amounts to 21,000,000 tons, of which 
quantity 7,552,000 tons was coal. 


Comparative Prices of Coal and Other Fuels 

Since the revolution, and until comparatively 
recently, wood was, naturally, the fucl most used 
by all classes of consumers, but side by side with 
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the improvement in the output of coal, a determined 
effort was made to substitute mincral fuels, chiefly 
coal, for wood, by reducing the price of coal as much 
as possible. 

The variation in price of the three principal fuels 
between October, 1923, and June, 1924, is shown in 
the following tables : 


| Price (kapecks per pood) 


Period | a D Saree 
Wood Coal Oil (Mazul) 
October-December, 1923... 43°97 470 97°90 
January-March, 1924 "E 41267 9) -4007 So-5 
April-June, 1924... ow 412r | 35:8 78-71 


Prices calculated on the caloric basis are : 


Price Proportion to price 
(Kop. per 10,000 calorics) | of wood (per cent.) 


Wood | Coal Mazut Coal Mazut 
1923 | 
Oct.-Dec. ...| 4:08 4'13 | 5°63 109 138 
1924 | 
Jan.-March.... 3:80 3°88 | 5:02 192 | 13: 
April-June...) 3+Sr 3°36 | 445 | S8 117 


It may be noted that the pre-war relation of 
prices between these three classes of fucl was : 


Wood .. is i a i 100 
Coal .. iz ee H -| 87 
Oil... ye a š z: 150 


Naturally, the relative prices of the various fuels 
consumed in the diffcrent districts of the U.S.S.R. 


vary to some extent with the proximity of their 
sources of supply. 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
The Cotton Industry 
The results of centralisation, which was carried 
out during the sccond half of the 1922-23 economic 
year, are particularly obvious in the cotton industry, 
as the following table shows : 


| Oct.-March, 1923-24 


Oct.—March, Percentage 
1922-23 Number of 
| previous year 
Working concerns ...| 126 116 88-6 
Registered workers... 182,600 235,900 129'1 
Working spindles ...| 2,928,800 4,206,900 | 143°6 
Working looms ese 98,500 116,000 | 117°8 


It will be seen that while the number of concerns 
decreased, the number of workers and machines in 
operation increased, indicating that the enterprises 
worked at greater pressure and avoided unproductive 
expenditure. 

The output programme for the half-year antici- 
pated an increase of 20 percent. The actual results 


are given below : 


| | Oct.March, 1923-24 


Product Oct,-March, Percentage 
1922-23 Output of 
previous year 

Yarn (thousand tons) 40-1 | 46°8 116-7 
Unfinished goods 

(million metres) ... 3219 413°7 1285 
Finished goods 

(million metres) ... 291-0 373'5 128-1 


Value in thousand 
Tonbles at pre- 
war prices e| 92,300 |} 108,900 118-0 


Sales showed an improvement in the spring. 
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The prices of cotton goods went down, and the 
prices of agricultural produce went up. The ques- 
tion of the extension of the industry then arose, and 
some of the trusts began to introduce a two-shift 
system in April and May, in order to increase output, 
and more factories were got ready to start work. 

There is no apprehension about the supply of raw 
cotton, as the half-yearly requirements have already 
been met. Stocks of cotton at the warchouses 
amounted to 14°5 thousand tons on March 1, 
against 16:5 thousand tons on October 1. The 
cotton industry is faced with a considerable demand 
which is in excess of production, and only a much 
greater output will make it possible to cope with 
the demand. 

The Wool Industry 

According to the programme of production laid 
down for the central trusts and all other State 
enterprises comprised in the industry, the aggregate 
output of cloth during the current economic year 
should amount to 27:3 million metres, i.c., an 
increase of 21 per cent. over last year’s figures. 

The following table shows the actual output for 
the half-year : 


Oct.-March, 1923-24 


Oct.-March, Percentage 
Product 1922-23 Output Si E 
previous year 
Yarn (thousand tons) 75 g°3 3 130:5 


Unfinished goods 
(million metres) ...) 

Finished goods 
{million metres) .. 


Value in thousand 
roubles at pre- 
war prices 
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The greatest increase in production occurred in 
the manufacture of coarse cloth, the finer fabrics 
remaining at their former level. 

Together with the increase in output, there has 
been an increase in the number of workers engaged 
in the woollen industry. This is shown in the 
following table : 


Oct.-March, 1923-24 


| Oct.~March, 


Percentage 
1922-23 Number of 
previous year 
3 | 
Working concerns sal 76 87 | 114'5 
Registered workers ...: 48,700 54.600 | Trat 
Working spindles...) 257,500 348,100 135'2 
Working looms esej 6,712 | 9,011 134°3 


With regard to the supply of raw materials, 
although the stocks at the warehouses were lower 
during the period under review (i.e., 7,770 tons on 
October 1, 1923, and 6,351 tons on March 1, 1924), 
it is expected that there will be no difficulty in 
mecting the requirements of the industry. 


Linen 


During the first six months of the 1923-24 economic 
year, fifty-seven undcrtakings were brought into 
operation, with a total number of workers amounting 
to 72,300, and an average daily working number of 
320,200 spindles and 15,200 twisters, reckoned on 
the basis of onc shift a day. The average number of 
looms at work was 14,500. 

Towards the end of March, however, there was a 
marked diminution in the number of workers, which 
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fell to 58,600, the number of spindles at work falling 
to 321,000, and the number of looms to 11,100. 

The output during the six months was as follows : 
Yarn, 19,560,700 tons. Cloth, 53,224,800 metres. 

The value of the output on the basis of pre-war 
prices amounted to 49,011,000 roubles—an increase 
of 32 per cent. over the figures for the corresponding 
period in the economic year, 1922-23, which is the 
greatest improvement for the period in any branch 
of the textile industry. 

The output in this branch is in fact approaching 
the pre-war level, only falling short of it by some 
20 per cent. 

The Hemp Industry 

In the period under review, 26 enterprises were at 
work, employing 11,177 workers (in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year the figures were 28 
and 7,690 respectively), which shows an increase of 
45°3 per cent. in the number of workers. 

The output of the hemp industry was as follows : 

Hemp OUTPUT 


Oct.-Mar., 1923-24 


Product i 
Oct.-Mar., Per cent. 
1922-23 Output of previous 

year 
Yarn (thousand tons) sss 3'0 6-2 205°5 
Cloth (thousand sq. metres) 1,230-4 9,095°8 739°4 
Sacks (thousands) ... ae 3,485°2 54171 155'5 
Rope (tons) ... oe as 2,807°2 3.3135 T1473 
Cord (tons) ... wee . 364-0 767-0 2172 
String (tons)... es we. 1,285°4 | 1,655°6 tarit 


Value in thousand roubles at 
pre-war prices... «| 3,107°r | 4,063-0 130°7 
1 
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The Silk and Artificial Silk Industry 


The production of all the concerns is shown in 
the following table : 


SILK OUTPUT 


Oct.-March, 
Product 1922-23 


Oct.-March, 
1923-24 


Yarn (kilograms) . . 12,000 
Unfinished goods (metres) ase 765,500 
Finished goods aah TN s| 2,574,000 


8,763 
575,700 
1,738,500 


Value in thousand roubles at pre- 
war prices ie Sia aa 3,768 


During the six months, October-March, ten silk 
factories were working, in which 2,500 workers were 
employed, as against twenty-one factories employing 
3,478 workers in the previous year. 

The “ Viscos ” factory for the production of arti- 
ficial silk was sct into operation in March, 1924. It 
is the first factory of the kind for the whole of 
the U.S.S.R. Its output at present is at the rate 
of 720 Ib. of artificial silk per day. This quantity 
represents 60 per cent. of the output capacity of the 
factory. 

Knitted Goods 


This industry is carried on chiefly by peasants 
(coustary). In 1920 about 8o per cent. of the total 
production came from such sources. 

During the war and blockade this industry fell 
into decay owing to the shortage of yarn and 
auxiliary parts, which used to be imported from 
abroad. The output of knitted goods has conse- 
quently decreased to about 44 per cent. of the I9I4 
output. 
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The “ Mostricot’’ Trust controls ten knitting 
factories. This trust also controls two weaving 
factories, the output of which is 1,000-1,350 tons 
of yarn per annum. The average output per worker 
in 1922 was 72 lb. per month, and the total 
number of workers was 2,800. The output per 
each worker in 1922 was 25 per cent. greater than 
in 1921. 


THE FOOD INDUSTRY 

At the commencement of the economic year, 
1923-24, the food industry was just beginning to 
recover from the effects of the sale crisis. During 
the preceding year, concentration of the industry 
had been effected as far as possible, but it could 
only operate to a limited extent, since the in- 
dustry does not consist of large associations, and 
most of those in existence are under control of 
local authorities. Concentration was effected, 
notably, in the tea and starch-molasses branches 
of the industry, and some of the associations were 
increased in size, e.g., the four provincial trusts 
for the manufacture of vegetable oil in the South- 
Eastern region were united in the “ Yugzhirmaslo” 
or Southern Oil Trust. 

The trading machinery of the various food trusts 
has been considerably extended, and even remote 
parts of the Union now come within the scope of 
the market. 

As a result of the efforts made, it has been possible 
to increase the production programme of the industry 
for 1923-24 by 30-35 per cent., as compared with 
the previous year. 

The following account describes the results ob- 
tained in the chiet branches of the food industry : 
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Sugar 


The cultivation of sugar-beet was first intro- 
duced in the beginning of the nincteenth century 
and was constantly growing up to 1913. In 
1881-82, 602,370 acres were under cultivation, in 
1891-92, 759,510 acres, and in 1913, 1,847,410 acres, 
The number of factories in 1881-82 was 234, and the 
average number of factories working during the five 
years IQIo-15 was 236. A number of these factories 
and large tracts of land under beet are situated on 
territory now severed from Russia. The average 
yearly output of sugar during the period 1910-15 
was about 1,513,000 tons. In 1919-20 the number 
of sugar factories was reduced to 150, and the output 
of sugar was only 78,300 tons. In 1922-23 the num- 
ber of factories was further reduced to 112, but the 
sugar output has nearly trebled, increasing to 
210,000 tons. 

Detailed figures are now available of the results 
of the operation of the sugar industry during the 
first half of the economic year 1923-24 (from October, 
1923, to March, 1924). This period covers the main 
producing activity of the year, although the figures 
given below of the half-year's working cannot be 
taken as a definite statement of the whole year’s 
working : 


Average | Sugar output in tons 
Factories | number |—————_-——___—_- 
in of White 
operation | workers Total sugar 


122 78.121 | 384,964 | 375.156 
Percentage of 
1922-23 aes — 92°3 176:0 184:0 


a S OO A 
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The main producing period lasted from September 
23, 1923, to February 24, 1924. 

The total amount of beet worked up in the 
current season exceeded by 57 per cent. the raw 
material worked up last year, and secured the rise 
in the average working per factory by 60 per 
cent. 

According to the amount of bect worked up the 
mills may be classified in three groups ; those using 
up to a million poods of beet ; those working up 
one to two million poods, and those working up 
above two million poods. In the first class there 
are forty-one mills; in the second sixty-three ; and 
in the last six mills. It is only the last six mills 
that worked more or less at a normal pre-war 
capacity, The average twenty-four hour output of 
the mills of the trust during the 1923-24 campaign 
amounted to 26,750 poods, an increase on the out- 
put of last year’s corresponding period by 3,300 
poods, and representing 84 per cent. of the 1914-15 
output. 

The prolongation of the sugar extracting period 
of the various mills and their greater supply of raw 
material increased the average productivity of the 
mills, while their number remained almost the same. 
The present season shows that each mill produced 
195°6 thousand pocds of sugar on an average, while 
in the previous campaign 109-1 thousand poods 
were obtained. 

The better results obtained in this season are due 
to the technical improvements in beet sugar pro- 
duction and to the greater efficiency of the workers. 

As for sugar refining, seven refining mills were 
working during the reviewed period. Their output 
has been 108,463 tons of lump sugar against 38,100 
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tons in the corresponding period of the previous 
year, i.c., an increase of more than 184 per cent. 

The population shows a strong preference for 
lump sugar over fine sugar. In pre-war times the 
relation in production of the first as against the 
second was 50 per cent. 

The starch and syrup mills produced 12,500 tons 
of finished starch products, which is more than half 
of the ycarly output of this industry in 1922-23, 
when only 21,883 tons of all products were made. 


Starch-Molasses 

The bulk of the starch-molasscs industry is 
organised in three trusts, the Severopatoka, the 
Ryazpatoka, and the Murompatoka. These three 
trusts turn out go per cent. of the total production 
in the industry, the Severopatoka alone accounting 
for 42 per cent. of the production. 

In 1922-23 the starch-molasses industry received 
from the Food Commissariat 102,833 tons of pota- 
toes, part of the receipts from the Single Agricul- 
tural Tax. During the year 1923-24 this supply has, 
of course, ceased, with the result that the financial 
position and output have been less favourable. On 
the whole, however, the raw material outlook is 
satisfactory. Potatoes are cheaper than in pre-war 
days and large stocks are available. For the first 
time in the history of the Central Russian starch- 
molasses industry, a new raw material has been 
introduced this year by the Severopatoka Trust, 
namely, maize, a mill having been specially fitted 
up for the purpose of obtaining maize-syrup. The 
results have been satisfactory, but it is too early yet 
to decide how far the experiment has been justified. 
Some of the maize-syrup has already been exported. 
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Sale business is procecding satisfactorily. All 
the three trusts have a well-organised network of 
warehouses and agencies even in the most outlying 
areas. The high price of sugar facilitates the sale 
of molasses, which is used as a substitute in 
confectionery and in the fruit-preserving industry. 
On the market are found starch-molasses products 
manufactured not only by State industry, but also 
by co-operative industry and by small industry. 
State industry has not a monopoly of the market, 
but the trusts produce a better quality article than 
the others. 


The Tea Industry 


The tea industry has shown greater progress than 
the other branches of the food industry. In 1922-23 
prices were high. In the autumn of 1923 large 
quantities of tea began to arrive from the Far East. 
The large quantity of tea purchased (400,000 poods) 
by the Tea Administration Office, and the subse- 
quent reduction of import duty, made lowering of 
prices possible, while the extension of wholesale or 
retail trading machinery in Moscow and the 
provinces gave the trust closer connection with 
the market. Hence sales increased during the 
first half-year considerably in excess of the pro- 
gramme. 

The success which attended the half-year’s work- 
ing compelled the Tea Administration Office to 
change the yearly programme in the direction of an 
increased output—chiefly that of tea. Instead 
of a tea output of 2} million Ib. (Russian), 
the amount fixed is to be 8,600,000 Ib. The 
quantity of chicory fixed for foreign export amounts 
to 4,800,000 Ib. 
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‘There has been no change in regard to wholesale 
prices during the half-year. Retail prices have 
generally gone down by 10 per cent. Various sorts 
of tea fetched from 2-50 roubles to 3 roubles per lb. 
wholesale, and from 3 roubles to 3-60 roubles per 1b. 
on the market, i.e., 20 per cent. above the wholesale 
price. 

The process of concentration carried through in 
the tea industry last year took the form of reducing 
the number of working establishments from eight 
to five, their working capacity at the same time being 
raised from 36 per cent. to 85 per cent. The total 
number of workers employed by the Tea Administra- 
tion Office is 1,300 persons. 

The trust has, at the present time, twenty-five 
local branches, and excellent transport arrange- 
ments for serving the most remote corners of the 
country. 

The Tea Administration Office directs its trade 
policy towards an increased supply to the consumer 
by means of a direct service to the primary co- 
operatives and the private retail trader. The 
connection is obtained by adapting delivery 
prices for wholesalers and for retail traders. The 
Tea Administration Office has fourteen retail 
shops of its own in Moscow, with an average 
monthly trade of about a million roubles. Of the 
sales by the Tea Trust in Moscow, 60 per cent. 
goes to State institutions and the co-operatives, 
and 40 per cent. to retail trade and private 
persons. 

The Tea Administration Office is endeavouring 
to secure the monopoly of the tea market by in- 
creasing the number of its wholesale and retail 
branches, and of its commercial travellers. But 
K 
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this is a question of financial resources. The 
question has been raised of increasing the work- 
ing capital of the trust up to the sum of ro 
million roubles. The following table shows the 
programme and output of the Tea Trust in Russian 
pounds : 


Actual results, 
October, 1923-March, 1924 
Half-yearly 


Commodity programme Percentage 
1923-24 Output of 
programme 
Tea ... ane ..f 1,250,000 3,663,512 293 
Coffee... sii .| 500,000. 448.018 89°5 
Substitutes ... «| 500,000 727,768 145°5 
Chicory ane ws] 500,000 533,552 106-7 
Cocoa sat wii 80,000 57,810 72-2 
Confectionery a| 200,000 337.419 168:7 


The total output during the first half-ycar of 
1923-24 amounted to 5,768,079 lb., whereas the 
output for the same period of 1922-23 amounted 
only to 1,464,000 Ib. 

Spirits 

The production of spirits has considerably in- 
creased during the last half-year. In 1922-23, the 
output of 155 distilleries was 2,152,756 vedros (I 
vedro equals 2:7 gallons). The output programme 
for 1923-24 anticipated a production of 1,950,000 
vedros of 40 per cent. spirit from forty distilleries, 
equivalent to a quadrupled output. According to 
the returns of the State Spirit Board, already 
x million vedros have been produced in the first 
six months. 

The average contract price for spirit is 1 rouble 
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11 kopcks per vedro, a reduction of 20 per cent. 
on the price a year ago. In the Ukraine thirteen 
distilleries have been working this year. During 
the first quarter of the 1923-24 working year 33-5 
per cent. of their output programme of 330,000 
vedros of spirit has been accomplished. 

In March, 1923, the State Spirit Board began to 
produce liqueurs, and this article is now a monopoly 
of the State Spirit Board and of the Ukrainian 
State Spirit Board. The amount produced during 
the first five months of this year was 142,670 vedros 
in the R.S.F.S.R., and 32,000 vedros in the Ukraine. 
The programme of production has been fixed at 
400,000 vedros of liqueurs. 

In pre-war days Russia used to export spirit both 
to Turkey and Germany. A Special Export Bureau 
has been organised, containing representatives of all 
the spirit trusts in the Republic for controlling 
export business. 


Vegetable Oils 


In the 1923-24 economic year 131 oil mills have 
been at work. The total working capacity of all the 
mills amounts to 586,500 tons. Mills producing oil 
from sunflower seeds number fifty-six, those pro- 
ducing from flax and hemp seed number thirty-three. 
The yearly output programme (1923-24) for the 
seed-oil industry has been fixed at 399,983 tons of 
seed. As there is a shortage of flax seed on the 
market it is not to be expected that the programme 
will be fully realised. 

A comparison of production during the first five 
months of the 1923-24 economic year with that 
of the corresponding period a year ago gives the 
tollowing results : 
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OUTPUT OF VEGETABLE OILS IN Tons 


Five months, 1923-24 
Oil Five months 
1922-23 


= 


Per cent. of 
Output | previous year 


Sunflower seed oil ..- 29,316 128 
Hemp seed ail ae 11,633 55 
Olive oil... ons 916 | 156 
Total ... -| 41,865 | 112 

I 


The cultivation of oil seeds has been greatly 
restored within the last two years, and at the present 
time oil seed cultivation exceeds the pre-war level, 
both in respect of area cultivated and of harvest 
gathered. Thus, in 1923, 7,496,550 acres were sown 
as compared with 7,034,310 in 1913. The gross 
harvest of oil seeds has increased from 1,684,410 
tons in 1913 to 2,068,783 tons in 1923. There has 
been a superabundance of sunflower seeds this 
year, so that after satisfying all demands from 
home industry, 50,000 tons have been exported 
abroad. Flax seeds, on the other hand, have 
shown a shortage in 1924. 


THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY 
Makhorka 


In the R.S.F.S.R. there were at work in 1923-24 
eight Makhorka (coarse tobacco) factories, the same 
number as in 1922-23. They are directed by the 
Supreme Economic Council and are united in the 
Makhorka Syndicate. There is a Ukraine trust also, 
comprising six factories. 
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The output programme for the industry in the 
R.S.F.S.R. has been fixed at 560,032 poods. The 
actual output of the factories for the first half-year 
amounted to 171,156 poods, 56 per cent. of the half- 
yearly programme. 

For the six months ending March 31, 1924, the 
syndicate sold 64,928 poods of Makhorka, i.e., 37 
per cent. of the total half-yearly production. 

There are 120 private Makhorka factories at work 
in the U.S.S.R., the output of which in January 
amounted to 41,211 poods. Tor that same month 
the output of the Syndicate’s factories and of 
the Ukraine-Makhorka Trust amounted to 74,154 
poods. 

The output of the Ukrainian factories for the 
first five months of the present economic year 
(October, 1923-February, 1924) amounted to 237,441 
poods. 


Superior Tobacco Brands 


During the 1923-24 economic year five tobacco 
trusts have been at work. Fifteen out of their 
twenty factories have been in action—by concen- 
tration two factories in the Crimea and one in 
Leningrad have been closed down. The output pro- 
gramme for the five trusts was fixed at 10,440,000 
smoke units of a thousand pieces (a pound of tobacco 
is equal to 1,000 cigarettes). 

The output for the half-year amounted to 
4,716,530,000 cigarettes and 236,677 pounds of 
tobacco, corresponding, on the average, to 72 per 
cent. of the programme. Sales for the half-year 
amounted to 271,267 pounds of tobacco and 
5,239,447,000 cigarettes. 

As regards the raw material side of the industry 
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the situation is favourable. Tobacco growing has 
been rapidly restored, as the following table shows : 


Tosacco Crop 1n Tuousanp Toons 


Percentage 


Year Crop of 

1913 
OS se oe xs Poa a 1,100 100 
IEF ais x m e A 2,000 182 
1922 oe oe Pr on So 7 
19230 a ade ane are eet 900 Sz 


THE LEATHER INDUSTRY 


The table given below shows the position in this 
industry for the period October 1, 1923, to March 31, 
1924, as well as the percentage relation to the 
corresponding period last year : 


LEATHER OUTPUT 


i First Percentage of 
| half-year half-year 
} 1923-2 1922-23 


Number of workers ... 94°7 
Labour time worked (in days per 
worker) se -| 99:2 
Large skins (outputin thousands) . 103°7 
Total (calculated as large skins) 105'5 
Value of output (in thousand 
roubles at pre-war prices) 105'5 


It is evident from the above data that the con- 
centration of labour in the large and better equipped 
works has led to a higher output of skins and to an 
improvement in labour power. 
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During the half-year many of the trusts found 
some difficulty in obtaining the necessary raw 
materials, particularly calf skin, dressed calf leather, 
light heifer skin, and horse leather. 

Thcre was very little of these skins on the market, 
because few young cattle had been slaughtered. 


Footwear 


The situation in the footwear branch of the 
industry was analogous to that of raw skins. The 
number of factories at work was reduced, but they 
were kept going at greater pressure. The number 
of boot and shoe factories was reduced by 28:3 
per cent., as compared with the previous year, 
and in October, 1923. The number of workers as 
compared with the previous year was reduced by 
21 per cent., and amounted to 9,344 men at the be- 
ginning of the period under review. The end of 
the first quarter of the 1923-24 working year, how- 
ever, shows a larger number of workers and a 
greater production. 

The following table shows the position of the 
footwear industry : 


First Percentage of 


half-year half-year 
1923-24 1922-23 


Number of workers ... 

Labour time worked (in days per 
worker) ea 

Footwear made (civil) thousand 


Value of output (at pre-war 
pricesin thousand roubles) ... 
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The comparison between the two periods shows 
that the production of the first six months of the 
1923-24 economic year was ro per cent. greater, 
although there had been a considerable reduction 
in the number of factories working. 

Generally speaking, the chicf difficulties experi- 
enced during this period were an inadequate supply 
of raw material and the sales crisis, but an improve- 
ment was noticeable in the second quarter, which 
has led to the strengthening of the leather trusts. 


CHEMICALS 


Modern technical requirements and considerations 
of the national organisation of the industry have 
determined the present condition of the chemical 
industry in the U.S.S.R. Establishments of similar 
character have been merged in larger organisations, 
which are able to handle the various production- 
factors with the utmost economy and commercial 
success. 

Owing to the natural conditions of the country, 
the larger part of the chemical works is situated in 
the South of U.S.S.R., in the proximity of the coal 
resources of the Donetz district. One of such amal- 
gamations of works is called “ Khimugol” (ie., 
“ Chem-Coal ”), another ‘‘ Steklosoda ” (i.e., “ Glass 
Soda ”). In the central provinces the trust “ Phos- 
phatotok ” (i.e., ‘‘ Phosphate-fertilisers ’’) combines 
the works producing super-phosphates. The chemi- 
cal works in the Ural region have amalgamated under 
the name of “ Uralkhim.” The works producing 
heavy chemicals in the Moscow district are combined 
in the trust “ Moskhimosnov.” The trust “ Aceto- 
methyl ” combines the works engaged in the dry 
distillation of wood. The potash works of the 
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Kuban district form the trust “ Kubpotash.” The 
North-Western region is served by the Tentelevsky 
works at Leningrad. In the Eastern region the 
“ Bondiuje ” amalgamation combines the works 
along the river Kama. There are altogether thirty- 
four such combinations or trusts, of which the biggest 
trusts number sixteen. 

The most active among the Russian chemical 
industries are the acid and the alkali industries, 
which are followed by the fats, the aniline dyes and 
the pharmaceutical industries. The greatest pro- 
gress has been attained in the production of sul- 
phuric and muriatic acids and certain salts, such as 
sulphates and chlorides. 


Alkalis 


The production of alkalis in 1923 was more than 
ample to satisfy the country’s requirements. The 
further increase in the production ot soda for export 
abroad will lower the cost of production, and will 
therefore help to bring down the prices in the home 
market. The production of fertilisers greatly in- 
creased during the first quarter of this year, but 
has not yet reached the level proposed in the Govern- 
ment programme, 

The principal supply of alkali products (75 per 
cent.) has come from the Khimugol Trust, which 
manufactures at its works soda ash, 98 deg. ; caustic 
soda, 76—77 deg.; sodium bicarbonate, sodium 
chloride (table salt), naphthol, copper sulphate, 
ammonium sulphate, of which latter large quantities 
are exported by Khimugol. As to the acids, the 
hydrochloric and the sulphuric are prepared at the 
works belonging to the Khimugol Trust. Two other 
works of the same trust manufacture window-glass 
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and glassware. The first place among acid-pro- 
ducing works belongs to the Bondiuje Combine, 
which produces 35 per cent. of all the acids and 
two-thirds of the hydrochloric acid produced in the 
U.S.S.R. Both the Bondiuje Combine and the 
Uralkhim export bichromate of potassium in growing 
quantities. The trust Kubpotash exports large 
quantities of potash. The coal-tar industry was 
organised in 1922. The company “ Kokso-benzol ” 
(ie., ‘ Coke-Benzol””) owns twenty-two benzol 
works, out of which fifteen are fully equipped, with 
the aggregate capacity of one million poods of 
crude benzol a year. Apart from “ Kokso-benzol,” 
the coal-tar industry is represented by (xz) the 
Toluene Works in Baku, (2) Nitrotoluene Works 
in Krasnodar and Grozny, and (3) the Chemical 
Works in the Kuznetzky region. The develop- 
ment of the coal-tar industry is proceeding 
steadily. 


Aniline Dye Industry 


Aniline dyestuffs works belong to the trust 
“ Anilzavody ” (ie., ‘‘ Aniline-works ’’), all the works 
save one being situated in Moscow and one in 
Kineshma. The last-mentioned works produces at 
the present time sodium sulphide, aniline, alpha 
naphtylamine, dinitronaphthalene, nitrotoluol and 
toluidine, which are supplied to other works for the 
manufacturing of dyestuffs and half-products. Be- 
fore the war these works produced aniline only to 
the amount of about 2,000 poods a month. Now 
they manufacture aniline oil, aniline salt and beta- 
naphthol in sufficient quantities for the home market, 
and it is expected that a surplus stock will be 
exported abroad. 
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Rubber Production 


The output of the rubber industry during 1922-23 
was considerably in excess of sales. Of the chief 
product, galoshes, only 40 per cent. of the output 
was sold, leaving an amount of goods in hand valued, 
at pre-war prices, at 36 million gold roubles, as 
compared with half that sum the year before. 
During the first six months of the 1923-24 economic 
year the number of workers in the rubber industry 
was 9,930 men. The output of galoshes during that 
period was 3,927,000 pairs, and of pneumatic tyres 
139,000. There was an increase in the output of 
various technical products for which demands were 
received from expanding industries, the value of the 
output amounting to 7-2 million roubles, or 165 per 
cent. of that of the year before. 


Coal Tar Industry 


During 1922-23 there was a marked improvement 
in the activity of the share company ‘ Kokso- 
benzol ” in coal-tar distillation. At the end of the 
year about 480 furnaces were active, the annual 
coal utilisation amounted to 25 million poods, 
yielding 540,000 poods of coal tar, 115,000 poods of 
ammonia and 67,000 poods of crude benzine. For 
1923-24 it was proposed to increase activity to the 
extent of distilling 45 million poods of coal, with 
an estimated yield of 790,000 poods of coal tar, 
300,000 poods of ammonia, and 200,000 poods of 
crude benzene. The actual output for the first half- 
year showed coal utilisation of z0 -ox million poods, 
with production of 382,000 poods of ccal tar, 112,000 
poods of ammonia, and 47,900 poods of crude 
benzene. This coal distillation increased about two- 
fold, while the yield of ammonia was more than 
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three times that of the corresponding period of 


1922-2 
Animal Fats and Bones 

Statistics are given for forty-four concerns, con- 
stituting 75 per cent. of the whole State industry 
under this hcad, and about 55-60 per cent. of the 
total industry in the country. The number of 
workers in these forty-four concerns during the first 
half-year of 1923-24 was 5,562, an increase of 36 
per cent. on the previous year. The total value of 
the output was 13,764,000 roubles at pre-war prices, 
equivalent to 166 per cent. of the output during tlic 
first half-year of 1922-23. Some of the chief pro- 
ducts, with quantity produced and percentage rela- 
tion to the year before, were: Tallow, 13,755 tons, 
238 per cent. ; household soap, 13,530 tons, 135 per 
cent. ; toilet soaps, 1,244,200 dozens, 146 per cent. ; 
stearine candles, 695 tons, 278 per cent. 


Match Industry 
Statistics of production of the seventy-six chief 
match factories are as follows : 


| Percentage of 
First half-year half-year 
1923-24 1922-23 
Number of workers 13,457 114 
Labour time worked On 1,090, 
days) 5 1,742 113 
Match output : 4 
Six trusts Sa A ve) 956,000 156 
Other trusts ... see ov 174,000 95 
Total ... e 3 1,130,100 qe 


The above figures show that while the big match 
factories increased their production by 56 per cent., 
the smaller factories showed a decrease. Sales have 
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not increased in proportion to output, stocks in hand 
at the end of March amounting to 300,000 boxes. 

Each chemical organisation follows a certain out- 
put programme, and the yearly accounts, presented 
to the Governmental bodies, show that 60-80 per 
cent. of these programmes are carried out. Some 
of the trusts are self-supplying as to the crudes, 
“ Uralkhim,” for instance, possessing its own mines 
of pyrites and chromic iron, as well as its own salt 
lakes, while ‘‘ Phosphatotook,” another important 
trust, not having ready resources of the crudes, is 
organising its own production of phosphate rock. 

In order to help the industries a commission has 
been organised at the Academy of Sciences for 
Research Work on Mineral Resources of U.S.S.R. 
This commission has published a volume consisting 
of separate monographs on iron, manganese, chrome, 
mercury, Icad, tungsten, etc., indicating the deposits 
and their technical conditions. 

The trusts have to adapt their programme to the 
actual market conditions, and the alterations in the 
output which would have been disastrous for single 
works are managed with much less disturbance, thanks 
to the centralised organisation of the industry. 


China and Glass 


Out of the 225 glass works which were working 
in Russia in 1913, forty were situated in territories 
now severed from Russia. Owing to shortage in 
fuel and raw materials, only forty-eight glass works 
were active in 1920. There has, however, occurred 
a marked improvement in that industry and the 
output has greatly increased. 

Conditions in the glass industry during the first 
half of 1923-24 were better than for some time past. 
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Large supplies of fuel, extended stocks of good 
quality raw materials, and lower prices of production 
were important factors in the improvement. 

The accompanying table shows how the glass 
industry stands at present : 


| October | October | Percentage 
| to March, | to March, | of previous 
1922-23 1923-24 year 
Glass worksin operation ...! 71 79 11I'G 
No, of workers sof 20,100 28,400 I41°5 
Output (in 1,000 poods) : 
Window glass on 1,08.4°0 n G k] 132ʻ0 
Best quality window glass 
(white glass)... Pep 379°3 425°6 112+0 
Various vessels... Ss 168-3 212-9 127°3 
Lamp glass ese we 3478 134°9 358-0 
Bottles... wey «HOOK? ovo- S 163°2 
Other glass prodtcts ove} 203-5 2130 104ʻ0 
Total s RN eve] 2,28511 3.07355 | 134'0 
CHINA 


The marked demand for chinaware, together with 
improvements in the silicate industry, have con- 
siderably influenced the increase of production. The 
following table shows the position of the china 
industry : 


| October | October | Percentage 
| to March, | to March, [of previous 


Total 


| 1922-23 | 1923-24 year 
Number of workers mm | 10,900 | 14,100 1284 
OvutTPvtT (in 1,000 poods) : | 
Domestic china ... wee 159°r | 172°8 108-7 
Technical china ... aes 19°! 35°8 187°5 
Domestic crockery eed 148-4 3179 210:4 
| 17°2 | 53570 


Technical crockery `} 3*2 


a 
u 
wo 


329:8 | 543: 


N 
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The foregoing data relate to twenty trustified 
concerns. The increased demand for household 
crockery is evidence of the improvement in the 
purchasing power of the population, and has resulted 
in the production of these goods being doubled, 
compared with the preceding year. 


Paper 

Russia always used to import paper as the pro- 
duction in the country was insufficient to satisfy the 
demand. The principal import came from Finland 
—g6-7 per cent. of the total in 1913. The number 
of factories working in 1913 was 130, employing 
25,000 workmen, while the output of paper and 
cardboard was 9,100,000 pud. 

At the beginning of the 1923-24 cconomic year 
fifty-eight concerns were working, while the average 
number at work during the previous year was forty- 
nine. Towards the end of December, work was 
restarted at the great Sukhouski (Sverdlov) cellulose 
factory, which had been idle for two years. The 
Nevski writing-paper mill began operations in 
January, and in March the paper mill of the Ivanovo- 
Vosnesensk Provincial Economic Council was put in 
action. The number of paper-making machines in 
October and November was sixty-seven ; in Decem- 
ber sixty-eight; in January seventy-three; in 
February seventy-two ; in March seventy-five. 

The increase in production of semi-manufactured 
goods was greater than that of manufactures. The 
output of writing paper was 27-6 per cent. of the 
total; printing paper was 16-4 per cent., and 
wrapping paper 15 per cent. Newspaper amounted 
to 8 per cent. of the total quantity produced, but 
large quantities are imported. 
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The following table shows the growth of labour 
power and production : 


Oct.-Mar., » 1923-24 
Oct.-Mar., Percentage 
1922-23 Amount of previous 
year 
Number of workmen) 17,409 22,627 130°0 
Output (in 1,000: 
poods) : 
Writing paper... 294:0 817+1 278-0 
Printing paper ... 300:2 484-1 161-2 
Newspaper ae 109-1 249°6 228:7 
Wrapping paper ...! 124°3 445°3 358°2 
Cardboard... cf 240°6 372°6 154°8 
Cellulose ... or 566-4 986-7 174-2 
Wood pulp j 351:5 | 1,207°9 343°6 
Value of paper and 
cardboard at pre- 
war prices (in 1,000 | 
roubles)... ol 74782 | 11,7692 157°4 


The growing demand for papcer—mainly for news- 
paper and for wrapping paper—is less and less met 
by the home production. The import programme 
for paper (about a million poods) is inadequate, and 
naturally the paper industry will have to be 
expanded. 


Wood Products 


Ever since the organisation of the separate con- 
cerns into State Trusts there has been an improve- 
ment in output. While in the whole year 1921-22 
the output of all the saw mills in the Soviet Union 
amounted to 66 million cubic feet, for the first half- 
year only of 1923-24 the output of the timber 
trusts alone amounted to 68 million cubic feet. 
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The following table summarises the working of the 
larger trustified mills. The figures apply to mills of 
the R.F.S.F.R. only and do not include the Ukraine 
or the Transcaucasian Federation. 


Oct.-Mar., 1923-24 


Oct.-Mar., Percentage 
1922-23 Amount |of previous 
year 
Number of mills working ... 425 371 89-2 
Number of frames working... 645 705 109 +3 
Frame-shifts worked aj 92,658 109,144 117-7 
Number of manual workers 25,398 27,026 106-4 
Labour-time worked in 
thousand days... 3:215 3,502 108-9 
Timber sawn (in thousand 
cubic fect)... 95.923 124,613 130:0 
Sawn wood used (in thousand 
cubic fect)... . 55:373 68,224 123:2 
Valuc of output {in thousand 
pre-war roubles) .. ..| 20,790 27,122 130-4 


[j ' 


Increased demand from the foreign market led 
to a greater production of timber for export during 
the second quarter, viz., 44 per cent. of the total 
quantity sawn, whereas in the first quarter it was 
39 per cent. The production of rough qualities 
(sleepers, etc.) diminished from 11 per cent. to 7'7 
per cent. 

The manufacture of veneer, which ceased during 
the civil war, progressed satisfactorily. During the 
first six months of 1923-24, seventeen veneer fac- 
tories produced 21,131 cubic metres of veneer, as 
against 9,116 cubic metres produced by the same 
factories during the first half of the 1922-23 working 
year, or 131-8 per cent. more. 

L 
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Value of Output of Separate Industries in 1923-24 
(As percentage of output in 1913, and in 1922-23) 


Percentage | Percentage 


Industry of of 
1922-23 

Coal “3 127 
Oil 7 112 
Iron ore ae 180 
Cast iron re 222 
Steel . ove ove 170 

Total metal industry 145 
Electro-technical oa 119 
Cotton aa es ous 138 
Wool ... sine Bid eas 113 
Chemicals... as ae 97 
Rubber ase aes ae 79 
Match ... ee aus aa 113 
Timber ene ae = 136 
Paper ... ove 168 
Glass ... ia 135 

TotaL VALUE oF INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
| Value 
Year million roubles | Percentage 
at 1913 prices of 1913 

1913 
1920 Sis oa 
1921-22 ag ase 
1922-23 


1923-24 
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PATENT LAWS 


DECREED BY THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE’S COMMIS- 
SARIES OF THE SOVIET REPUBLICS 


DECREE OF THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND OF THE 

Councit oF PEOPLE'S CoMMISSARIES OF THE Union OF S.S.R. 

CONCERNING THE CARRYING INTO EFFECT OF THE DECREE ON 
PATENTS FoR INVENTIONS. 


The Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s 
Commissaries of the Union of S.S.R. decree: 


1. That the Decrca of the Central Executive Committee and 
of the Council of People’s Commissaries of the Union of S.S.R. 
concerning patents for inventions be carried into effect from the 
15th September, 1924, and all Jaws regarding the rights to inven- 
tions, enacted by the legislative organs of allied republics, be 
repeated as from the same date, 


2. Patents (privileges) for inventions granted by non-Sovict 
organs shall have no validity. 


3. Persons who have lost (Art. 2) their rights to the patents 
granted by pre-Sovict authorities, as well as persona who lodged 
claims with corresponding institutions prior to the establishment 
on territory of the Soviet Power, shall be given the right to apply 
for the grant of patents in accordance with the Decrce of the 
Central Executive Committee and the Council of People's Com- 
missarics of the Union of S.S.R. concerning patents for inventions. 

Novelty of inventions shall be considered by the Inventions 
Committee with refcrence to the date of the original application, 
subject to the latter having been lodged after the 1st January, 
1910. 

The right mentioned in this Article does not extend to the 
heirs or other successors in rights of the actual inventor. 

Note.—If a patent on an invention had been granted by the 
pre-Sovict power, the 15-years’ period of the validity of the new 
patent shall be shortened by the whole time which elapsed between 
the date of the issue of the pre-Soviet patent and the 15th 
September, 1924. 

4. The rights to the inventions registered or recognised by the 
Committee on Technical matters of the People's Commissariat of 
Trade and Industry and by the Inventions Committee {or the 
Inventions Sub-Committee) of the Supreme Council of People’s 
Economy shall preserve their validity, namely : 


(a) Claims lodged with the said institutions shall be dealt with 
in accordance with the Decree on Inventions, the priority 
being preserved as from the date of application ; 


(b) Protection and claim certificates which have been issued 
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shall have the same validity as the claim certificates pro- 
vided for in Art. 34 of the Decree of the Central Executive 
Committee and the Council of Peopic’s Commissaries of the 
Union of S.S.R. concerning patents for inventions, but the 
patents issued in exchange for such certificates—by way of 
exception from the provision of Art. 17 of the Decree on 
Patents for Inventions—are not to be prolonged ; 


{c) Adjudication or recognition of the right to an invention 
shall give the right to receive a patent, the validity of 
which shall extend for the term of 15 years from the 15th 
September, 1924. 

5. No patent shall be issued in respect of inventions which 

were taken over for the benefit of the State before the publication 
of the present Decree. 


6. Persons who applied the inventions mentioned in Art. 3 of 
the present Decree or who made on the territory of the Union of 
S.S.R. preparations for the application thereof before the publica- 
tion of the Decrce of the Central Executive Committce and the 
Council of People's Commissarics concerning Patents for In- 
ventions, shall preserve the right to apply such inventions on the 
basis of Art. 16 of the said Decree and within the limits determined 
thereby. 


President of the Central Executive Committee of the Union 
of S.S.R.—M. J. KALININ. 
President of the Council of People’s Commissarics of the 
Union of S.S.R.—A, J. RYKOFF. 
Secretary of the Central Executive Committee of the Union 
of S.S.R.—A. ENOUKIDZE. 
Moscow, Kremlin, 12th September, 1924. 


DECREE 
of the Central Exccutive Committee and of the Council of People's 


Commissaries of the Union of S.S.R. 
On Patents for Inventions. 


Part I. 
Rights and Obligations of Inventors. 


1. Patents shal! be granted for new inventions capable of being 
industrially exploited. 

No Patents shalt be granted for substances of a medicinal, 
nourishing or alimentary nature, or for those obtained by chemical 
processes. However, patents will be granted for new methods of 
preparing such substances. 

No patents shall! be granted for the inventions the use of which 
would be contrary to the Law. 
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2. No invention shall be considered novel, if prior to the date 
of application it has been within the boundaries of the Union of 
S.S.R. or abroad, described fully or with substantial particulars 
in a printed publication so openly as to be capable of being 
reproduced by experts. 


3. The right to obtain a patent for an invention shall belong 
to the original inventor or his assignee. If an invention has been 
made by an enterprise or an organisation and cannot be ascribed 
to individual persons as its authors, the right to be granted a 
patent shall belong to such enterprise or organisation. Applica- 
tion for a patent must contain an affirmation that the applicant 
is the original inventor. If, however, an applicant shall state 
that another person is the inventor, he must bring evidence of 
transmission to him of the right to obtain such patent: the 
patent issued in such a case, as well as publications of the In- 
ventions Committee (Art. 34, 40), must disclose the name of the 
original inventor, together with the name of the patentee. 


4. If several persons independently of each other shall prove 
their right to obtain a patent for one and the same invention, the 
patent shall be granted to such of them who first claimed the 
invention in proper order. 

If several claims for the same invention shall be made in proper 
order on same day, the Inventions Committee shall, in so far as 
the applicants will be recognised as being entitled to obtain the 
patent, grant the same in their joint names, unless the applicants 
shall otherwise agree among themselves. Persons who have made 
an invention in common, shall be entitled to obtain a patent in 
their joint names without determining in the patent their relative 
interests. A patent can also be issued in the joint names of 
several persons, when some of them have only taken part in the 
working out of the invention by rendering materially necessary 
technical assistance, which fact must be mentioned in the patent. 

Mutual relations between the holders of a patent granted in 
joint names shall be determined by a proper agreement between 
them. 

5. Foreign citizens shal] enjoy the rights to be granted patents 
for inventions cqually with the citizens of the Union of S.S.R. 

For the realisation of claims arising out of the present Decree, 
persons domiciled outside the limits of the Union of S.S.R. are 
obliged to appoint a representative residing within the Union of 
S.S.R. 

6. An inventor, who worked on an enterprise at the time when 
he made his invention, shall preserve his right to obtain a patent 
in his own name. No agreement with the owner of the enterprise 
for giving up the right to a future invention shall be valid, unless 
it is the duty attached to the inventor's employment to carry out 
researches with a view to such inventions. 
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The right to obtain a patent for an invention made by the 
inventor in cannection with his work in an enterprise shall pass 
to the owner of the enterprise, if the inventor's activity relating 
to the naturo of his service duties be expressly directed towards 
the search for such kind of inventions, provided it has been made 
the subject of a written agreement and the invention does not lie 
outside the limits of the task imposed on the inventor by the 
enterprise. 

7. The original inventor shall in all cascs be entitled to have 
his name, as the author of the invention, marked in the patent 
issued in respect of his invention. 

In the event of a patent being granted in the name of an 
assignee without mentioning tho namo of the original inventor, 
the latter shall preserve the right to demand that the Inventions 
Committee should publish his name as the original inventor. 


8. If a particular invention has been claimed by a person who 
is not entitled to the grant of patent for such invention, the person 
really entitled to the grant of the patent may, during the whole 
time of the currency of the proceedings for the grant of a patent 
apply to the Inventions Committee for invalidation of the claim, 
and shall also have a right within three years from the day of 
publication of the patent to bring an action in court for a declara- 
tion of the invalidity of the patent. Upon a decision of the In- 
ventions Committee or a Judgment of one Court declaring a 
claim or a patent invalid acquiring a force of law, the above- 
mentioned application or legal action on the part of the actually 
empowered person shall be considered tantamount to a claim 
for an invention with priority from the date of the claim recog- 
nised invalid at his instance, provided all data and documents 
required at the filing of a claim are produccd within three months 
thereafter. 

9. The patentee shall have an exclusive right to exploit in the 
way of trade the invention belonging to him within the boundarics 
of the Union of S.S.R., that is to say—to produce, sell, introduce 
into circulation or generally to use the subject of the invention 
for industrial purposes. The effect of a patent protecting a 
process shall also extend to all products obtalned direct by such 
process. 

10. The patentee may dispose of the patent wholly or subject 
to a limitation of its action, and also bequeath the same, in which 
case the patent shall not fall into the estate of inheritance. He 
may grant by virtue of his patent a licence (permit) to use the 
invention in some definite respect. If a patent belongs to several 
persons, they cannot dispose of the patent or grant licences other- 
wise than in common. The transfer of a patent and the grant of a 
licence shall become effective only from the day of the entry in 
the Patent Register to such effect. 
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Nolte.—Tho mode of acquisition of patents by State institu- 
tions and enterprises by voluntary agreements with patentees 
shall be determined by special instructions to be drawn up by 
the Supreme Council of People’s Economy of the Union of 
S.S.R., and confirmed by the Council of Labour and Defence. 


11. Every joint patentee shall have an independent right 
to bring an action in respect of an infringement of the patent. 

Persons, who obtained licences on a patent, shall also have 
an independent right of action on account of an infringement 
of the patent, unless otherwise provided in the licence. 


12. The patentee during the whole term of his patent may 
claim the granting to him of a supplementary patent for an 
invention, whereby the invention protected by the principal 
patent is perfected or developed. 


13. Unless otherwise agreed, the supplementary patent shall 
pass to the successor in right entitled to the principal patent 
by way of appurtenance to the latter without any remunera- 
tion, The supplementary patent shall expire simultancously 
with the principal patent, with the exception of cases, when 
the principal patent shall be considered null by reasons not 
affecting the supplementary patent. In such cases the holder 
of the latter may, within six months from the decision having 
acquired force of law, apply for the conversion of one supple- 
mentary patent into an independent one. Such application 
shall be considered as a claim for invention with a priority of 
his original application for the grant of a supplementary patent. 


14. Patent for an invention supplementing or altering 
another invention protected by one patent already issued can 
be granted to another inventor, but not otherwise than after 
the expiration of one year from the date of publication regard- 
ing the grant of the first patent, even though the claim has 
been made during the course of such year. The holder of the 
first patent on the one hand and the person who has obtained 
a patent for an addition to, or alternation of, the first invention 
on the other hand, cannot use such alteration or addition 
otherwise than by mutual agreement. 


15. Patent for an invention relating to the defence of the 
State or being of special importance for the country may be, 
failing a voluntary agreement, compulsorily alienated for the 
bencfit of the State by special decision in each case of the 
Council of Labour and Defence. 

In the interest of State institutions and enterprisesa com- 
pulsory licence may be created for proper remuneration within 
the scope of requirements of such institutions or enterprises 
at the time of the creation of the licence. A 

General conditions and the mode of compulsory alienation 
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of patents and of creation of compulsory licences, evaluation 
thereof and payment of remuneration, arc determined by the 
regulations appended to this Decree (Appendix 1). 

Note 1.—The Inven.ions Committee shall immediately bring 
to the notice of the Revolutionary Military Council of the 
Union of S.S.R. every application received by it for inventions 
relating to the defence of the State. 

Note 2.—Transfer abroad of the inventions relating to the 
defence of the State shall not be allowed otherwise than by 
special permission in every case of the Revolutionary Military 
Council of the Union of S.S.R. 

Note 3.—The mode of participation of the Revolutionary 
Military Council of the Union of S.S.R. in the work of the 
Inventions Committee in the matter of inventions mentioned 
in Note 1 to this article shall be determined by agreement 
between the Revolutionary Military Council of the Union of 
S.S.R. and the Supreme Council of People’s Economy of the 
Union of S.S.R 


16. Persons who prior to the day of publication as to the 
issue of the claim certificate for an invention have been, in 
good faith, applying such invention in an industrial enterprise 
or have made all necessary preparations thereto within the 
boundaries of the Union of S.S.R., shall retain their right to 
apply the invention industrially, exclusively for the require- 
ments of the enterprise in which the invention had been 
applicd. The said right may pass on to another person only 
together with the said enterprise. 


17. Patent shall be granted for the term of 15 years from 
the day of its publication (Art. 40), and its effect shall also 
embrace the period of time between the day of the issue of the 
claim certificate and the date of publication of the patent. 
In the event of insurmountable obstacles to the realisation of 
the patent supervening during the currency of the said term, 
the Inventions Committee, on an application of the patentee 
and upon production by him of proper evidence, may corre- 
spondingly extend the term of the validity of the patent, not 
exceeding however 5 years, such extension to be published 
specially. 

18. Patentce shall be obliged to carry his invention into effect 
within the limits of the Union of S.S.R., cither personally or 
by way of granting licences (Art. 10). 


An invention shall be considered carried into effect within 
the limits of the Union of S.S.R., if its subject shall have been 
performed within five years from the date of the granting of 
the patent, within the boundaries of the Union of S.S.R., in 
a form capable of industrial exploitation: 
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If neither the patentee nor the licensee shall have carried 
into effect the invention within the prescribed period of time 
within the boundaries of the Union of S.S.R., in such case 
every institution or person interested shall have the right to 
apply to the Inventions Committee for a compulsory licence, 
for which the amount of the remuncration shall be fixed by 
the Court. 

If it shall be proved in the Court that the invention has been 
left undeveloped wilfully, the patentee shall be deprived of 
his patent by a decision of the Court. 


19. Patentecs shall be charged annually from the moment 
of the realisation of the invention on the territory of the 
Union of S.S.R. (Art. 18) a tax, the amount and conditions of 
levying whereof are determined by the regulations annexed 
to this Decree (Annexe 2). 

Workmen and employces not liable to the income tax and 
other indigenous inventors shall enjoy the right to have the 
payment of tax deferred or spread by instalments over a term 
to be determined by the Inventions Committee within the 
limits of the period of the validity of the patent. 

Persons holding licences on a particular patent may pay 
the tax for the patentee and shall be entitled to recover from 
the patentee the amount of taxes paid for him. 

Note.—Patentees shall be bound not later than within one 
month from the day of the realisation of the invention (Art. 18) 
to inform the Inventions Committee thereof in writing. 


20. The effect of the patent shall be determined: (a) by 
effluxion of the term for which it has been granted, unless the 
term has been extended: (b) by a decision of the Inventions 
Committee in case of non-payment in time of the due tax, 
unless the same has been deferred or spread by instalments ; 
(c) by a decision of the Inventions Committee in the event of a 
Patentee notifying them that he has renounced his rights, or if 
there are several patentecs, or if licences have been granted 
(compulsorily or voluntarily) on a particular patent,—tben in 
the event of a similar renouncement notified on the part of 
all patentecs and licensees; (d) by a judgment of the Court 
in case of wilful non-realisation of the invention (Art. 18). 

Note.—Death of the patentee or licensee shall not determine 
the effect of the patent or licence, and all rights appertaining 
thereto shall be enjoyed by their successors within the term of 
the validity of such patent or licence. 


21. The patent shall be held invalid by the Court on the 
application of physical or juridical persons interested, if it is 
proved: (a) that the invention was not subject to be patented 
in view of the absence of necessary requisites, in accordance with 
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Arts. r and 2 of this Decrec; (b) that the person who claimed the 
patent for an invention is not the actual inventor or his lawful 
successor in rights. 

Note.—lIf the said conditions shall be in existence as regards 
a particular part of the patent only, and if such part is severable 
from the rest of its contents, the patent may be held invalid 
in such part only. 


22. Authors of inventions, subjects whereof have been ex- 
hibited at an Exhibition within the boundaries of the Union 
of S.S.R., and their successors may be granted for such Exhi- 
bition by a special decision of the Council of People’s Commis- 
saries or of the Council of Labour and Defence of the Union of 
S.S.R., and despite the possibility of publication, spreading 
about or utilisation of the invention as a result of the exhibition 
of the subject of the invention at the Exhibition, the right to 
obtain an effective patent upon an application lodged in the 
proper course within six months from the day of the opening of 
the Exhibition. Such application shall have priority over other 
claims filed with the Inventions Committee after the day when 
the subject of the invention has been opened for inspection on 
the premises of the Exhibition. 


23. Infringements of the rights of the inventors, as well as of 
the rights of patentees, shall be punished by criminal procedure. 
Responsibility for material] damages shall be fixed in accordance 
with civil codes of Republics concerned. 


Part II 


Inventions Committce attached to the Supreme Council of 
People's Economy of the Union of S.S.R. 


24. The issuing of patents for inventions and certificates for 
the right of exclusive use of models, industrial designs and trade 
marks shall be concentrated in the only central State institution 
for the whole Union of S.S.R.—the Inventions Committee at- 
tached to the Supreme Council of People's Economy of the Union 
of S.S.R. The Committee shall also be competent to deal with 
the matters relating to the effect and termination of the said 
patents and certificates, inasmuch as the carrying out of such 
matters by the Committee is defined in the present Decree. 


25. The Committee is subordinated direct to the Praesidium 
of the Supreme Council of People’s Economy of the Union of 
S.S.R. and acts on the basis of Regulations ratified by the Council 
of Labour and Defence. At the head of the Committee there 
shall be: the Chairman and his Deputy, who shall be appointed 
by the Council of Labour and Defence on the recommendation 
of the Praesidium of the Supreme Council of People’s Economy 
of the Union of S.S.R. Members of the Committee shall be 
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appointed by the Praesidium of the Supreme Council of 
People's Economy of the Union of S.S.R. on the recommenda- 
tion of the Chairman of the Committce out of persons possessing 
proper technical and legal qualifications. 


26. Allied and autonomous Republics may organise within 
corresponding Councils of People’s Economy special bureaux 
for receiving applications for inventions. Bureaux shall issue 
receipts for applications received by them. 

Bureaux must forward the applications recelved by them to 
the Inventions Committee attached to the Supreme Council of 
People’s Economy of the Union of S.S.R. within a week from 
the day of the receipt thereof, and the claims certificates in 
respect of such applications shall be issued by the Inventions 
Committee on gencral grounds (Art. 32). 

Mutual relations between the Inventions Committce and the 
above-mentioned bureaux shall be determined by special in- 
structions ratified by the Supreme Council of People's Economy 
of the Union of S.S.R. 


Part III 
The Order of issuing Patents. 

27. The claim for invention for the purpose of obtaining a 
patent shall] be effected by means of lodging with the Inventions 
Committee a written application with documents annexed, in 
accordance with special instructions issued by the Committee 
and confirmed by the Pracsidium of the Supreme Council of 
People’s Economy of the Union of S.S.R. 

The application must contain a special request for the grant 
of patent and specify exactly the name of the subject of the 
invention which the applicant wishes to place under the protec- 
tion of the patent. The invention must be described in an 
annexe separate from the application in all substantial particu- 
lars with such lucidity, exactitude and completeness as to make 
its application possible for every person expert in a branch of 
industry concerned. At one end of the description there must 
be formulated shortly but distinctly the relevant distinctive 
features of the invention (patent formula). In case of need the 
description must be accompanied by separately annexed draw- 
ings, ctc., in accordance with the above-mentioned instructions. 


28. Every claim must refer to one invention only. Exceptions 
arc allowed for the inventions interdependent by their significance 
and contents, and also for several simultaneously declared vari- 
ants of one and the same invention, united by a common idea. 
Unless the said requirement is satisfied, the Committee may 
demand that the description produced should be split up into 
separate claims, cach of which must in such case be drawn up 
in accordance with Art. 27. 
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29. If an applicant desires, in the event of a patent being 
refused upon a claim for it being lodged, that the same subject 
be entered in the register of models, in pursuance of the Decree 
on industrial specimens, a separate application for such purpose 
shalt be necessary, which shall be forwarded to the Inventions 
Committee by the applicant himself. If such claim for a model 
is made by the applicant for a patent subsequent to the claim 
for patent, the term of his right to the model shall be reckoned 
from the day of application for the patent. 


30. If in the interval of time between the patent claim and 
the claim by the same person or his successor for the same object 
as a model (Art, 29), another person shall obtain a certificate 
for the same model, the Committee shall issue a certificate to 
the first person as well (who has earlier made a claim for patent), 
leaving it to both holders of certificates to enter into an agrec- 
ment regarding the use of the model. 


31. The date from which the priority of the claim is con- 
ditionally calculated, as marked in the claim certificate, shall 
be reckoned the day of the receipt of the claim by the Inven- 
tions Committee or by the bureau for recciving claims (Art. 26). 

In the event of several claims for one and the same invention 
being received simultancously by the Inventions Committee, the 
date of the claim shall be considered, upon proper evidence being 
produced, the day of delivery of the application at a post office 
or at the bureau for receiving claims (Art. 26). 


32. All claims for inventions received by the Committee shall 
first of all be subjected to a preliminary examination, whereby 
shall be determined whether the claim satisfies formal require- 
ments and whether the invention is sufficiently explained by 
produced description, drawings, etc. In the affirmative case the 
applicant shall be granted a claim certificate. 

In the contrary case the applicant shall be required within 
three months properly to formulate, explain or supplement the 
claim, and the issue of the claim certificate shalt be delayed, 
until the said requirement is fulfilled. Should the said term be 
missed without reasonable excuse, the priority of the claim shall 
be forfeited. Upon the production in duc time of proper evidence 
of impossibility to keep the term, the same may be extended, but 
not longer than for one month. 

Not later than within 10 days from the day of the receipt of 
the claim by the Committee, a claim certificate or a communica- 
tion stating reasons impeding the issue of a certificate must be 
sent to the applicant. 


33. If the preliminary examination will disclose that the 
subject of the claim is an erroneous or manifestly irrealisable 
proposition (for example, a machine for perpetual motion), the 
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matter shall not be followed up further, and the issue of a claim 
certificate shall not be effected, of which the applicant shall be 
notified by the Committee with a short indication of the error 
of the proposition. 

34. A publication in the official organ of the Inventions Com- 
mittee shall be made concerning all issucd claim certificates, 
except those relating to the claims for inventions affecting the 
defence of the State and recognised as secret. 

Upon the receipt of a claim certificate the applicant can, 
without losing the right to obtain a patent, make communications 
and publications about the invention, cffect public experiments, 
carry the invention into effect, as well as assign his rights to 
obtain a patent. 


35. Before the day of the decision about the publication of 
the claim (Art. 37) the applicant shall be entitled to introduce 
into the description and drawings amendments not altering the 
substance of the claim. After such day and up to the moment 
of handing the description for the printing of the patent only 
insignificant corrections may be allowed (such as misprints, 
inexactitudes in expressions, ctc.). 


36. Expert investigation of inventions for which claim certifi- 
cates have been issucd, as regards their novelty and capability 
of being patented, shall be entrusted to experts concerned, who 
shall ascertain the possibility of granting a patent by means of 
official correspondence with inventors or, if need be, by asking 
for their personal explanations, and also in proper cases by 
means of questioning witnesses, effecting experimental verifica- 
tion of the invention at the inventor's expense or by other 
appropriate measures, and shall draw up a draft decision in the 
matter. 

On each official inquiry of the experts the applicant shall be 
given a definite time for a reply at the discretion of the Com- 
mittec, not excecding, however, three (3) months. The said 
term may be extended at the request of the applicant, stating 
reasons and presented before the expiration of the term ap- 
pointed. In the event of the term having expired without an 
application for its prolongation being presented, the claim shall 
be considered withdrawn and the matter discontinued. It cannot 
be restored again, unless the applicant not later than within three 
months from the date of the expiration of the term missed 
shall lodge a corresponding apphcation and produce proper 
evidence that the term had been missed through some obstacles 
unavoidable by him, the applicant. 

At the examination of the novelty of an jnvention the expert 
investigation shall be based chiefly on the general technical 
literature and preceding privileges and patent claims. Foreign 
technical literature shall only be taken into consideration in so 
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far as is possible, However, in the procedure of protest (Art. 
38) or in the proceedings for a declaration of invalidity of a 
patent issued (Art. 21), third persons may object to the grant of 
a patent or dispute the validity of a patent issued, basing their 
argument also on the fact that the invention in question is known 
entirely or in part from published foreign patents. 


37. If on expert investigation the grant of a patent has been 
found possible and an agreement has been reached with the 
applicant concerning the wording of the patent description and 
formula, the Committee shall take a decision for the publication 
of the claim. A decision as to the publication of the claim or 
refusal to grant a patent must be given not later than within 
18 months from the date of the claim. Publication of the claim 
consists in that the names of the applicant and inventor and the 
name of the subject of the claim are published in the official 
organ of the Committee. At the same time all documents 
relating to the claim shal] be exhibited on the premises of the 
Committee for the inspection of everybody desirous of seeing 
them. 

At the request of the applicant the publication of the claim 
may be postponed for the period of between three and six 
months, reckoning from the date of the decision on such request. 

If the claim concerns an invention held liable to be kept 
secret in the interests of the State, the grant of the patent shall 
be effected by a secret procedure without preliminary publication 
and without the exhibiting at the Committee for inspection. 


38. Within three months from the publication of the 
claim, the persons interested may present a protest against 
the issuing of the patent. Such protest must be presented in 
writing stating reasons in detail, and containing definite refer- 
ences to the technical and patent literature. It can only be 
based on an affirmation that the subject of the claim is not 
capable of being patented in pursuance of Art. x and 2 of the 
present Decree, or that the applicant is not the actual inventor 
or his assignee (Art. 3). Should no protest be presented within 
the period fixed or in case of obvious unwarrantability of the 
protest presented, the Committee shall immediately give a 
decision for granting a patent. In the contrary case the Com- 
mittee shall proceed to examine the protest and give final decision 
not later than within six months from the day of the reccipt of 
the protest. 


39- The decision as to the grant or refusal to grant a patent 
may be appealed against to a special body attached to the 
Committee and acting on the basis provided for in the Regula- 
tions of the Committee (Art. 25), such appeal to contain a detailed 
statement of the reasons for disagreement with the decision. 
In case of the decision appealed against having refused to grant 
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a patent the right of appeal shall belong to the applicant. In 
the event of a patent being granted, the right of appeal shall 
belong to the applicant, if the patent has not been granted in 
the form to which he had agreed before the publication of the 
claim, as well as to third persons interested. The appeal shall 
be lodged not later than within three months from the day of 
the decision of the Committee. 

If the appeal does not comply with formal requirements or is 
lodged after the appointed term, it shal] be left without con- 
sideration. Hf, however, such conditions are complied with, the 
matter shall be handed for expert investigation to a member of 
the Committee, who had not carried out preliminary expert 
investigation of the claim. The new expert shall take all 
necessary measures for ascertaining the reasonableness of the 
appeal, such as: The hearing of the persons intcrested, summan- 
ing of witnesses and experts, etc., and upon forming his opinion 
on the matter shall make a corresponding report. Persons 
interested shall at their request be invited to attend the sitting 
when the appeal is considcred, for the purpose of tendering 
their explanations. Should at such hearing some new circum- 
stances be disclosed, besides those which had been taken into 
consideration in the decision appcaled against, the judgment on 
the case shall be adjourned, and the time fixed for the production 
of new explanations. 

The decision given on appeal shall be considered final and can 
only be quashed by the Court in accordance with Art. 21 of the 
present Decree. 


40. Final decision about the grant of the patent shall be 
published by the Committce in its official organ. The Committee 
shall issue to the patentee the patent letters. In case a claim is 
withdrawn after its publication (Art. 37), or the grant of a patent 
is refused, this shall also be published in the said organ. 


41. The Inventions Committee shall keep a Register in which 
shall be entered the name and the term of the validity of the 
patent, the date of the claim, the name and address of the 
patentce and, in proper cases, of his representative, and also the 
namo and address of the actual inventor. The commencement 
of the effect (Art. 17), the time of the realisation (Art. 18), the 
payment of the tax, extension, discontinuation, as well as the 
declaration of the invalidity and the forfeiture of the patent by 
judgments of the Court, shall be entered in the Register and 
published in the official organ edited by the Committee. 

Any alterations in the person of the patentee (Art. 10), upon 
production of proper documents, shall also be entered in the 
Patent Register and published in the organ of the Committee. 

Inspection of the Patent Register and of the descriptions, 
drawings, models and specimens, on the ground of which a patent 
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has been granted, shall be open free to the public, in so far as 
the patent does not relate to a secret invention, which had been 
claimed in the name of government departments or acquired by 
them by procedure of compulsory alienation. 

Descriptions and drawings of patents issued, in so far as the 
inspection thereof is open free to the public, shall be published 
by the Committee in the shape of patent pamphlets, which shall 
constitute altogether a Collection af Patents of the Union of 
S.S.R. Other publications prescribed by the present law shall 
be inserted in the official organ of the Committee. 

President of the Central Executive Committee of the Union 
of $.S.R.—M. J. KALININ. 
President of the Council of People’s Commissaries of the 
Union of S.S.R.—A. J. RYKOFF. 
Secretary of the Central Exccutive Committee of the Union 
of $.S.R.—A. ENOUKIDZE. 
Moscow, Kremlin, 12th September, 1924. 


ANNEXE I TO THE DECREE ON PATENTS FOR 
INVENTIONS (Art. 15). 


Regulations concerning the procedure of compulsory alienation 
‘ of patents for inventions. 


1. Compulsory alienation of Patents shall only be allowed in 
those cases where no voluntary agreement could be reached 
between the Government of the Union of S.S.R. and a patentce 
as to the alienation of the patent. Such alienation may be 
complete or partial, i.e., it may affect a portion of the invention 
or a part of the term of the validity of the patent or separate 
rights based on the patent. 


2. Compulsory alienation may affect the inventions for which 
the patents have already been granted, as well as those for 
which only claim certificates have been issued to the inventor 
or his successor in right. 


3. The amount of remuneration for the compulsory alienation 
of a patent shall be fixed by fair valuation of the benefits which 
might be derived by the patentee from the use of the invention. 


4. The remuneration shall be appointed to the holder of the 
patent alienated. Claims of third persons for remuneration for 
injuries and damages resulting from the compulsory alienation 
of the patent shall be directed against the former patentee. 


5. Compulsory alienation of a patent shall be authorised in 
each separate case by a special decision of the Council of Labour 
and Defence, on an application of the corresponding People’s 
Commissariat of the Union of S.S.R. or of the Economic Delibera- 
tive Committee of one of the Allied Republics. 
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6. Draft decisions for the alienation, containing all the terms 
of such alienation, shall be brought by a corresponding People's 
Commissariat of the Union of S.S.R. or by the Economic Delibera- 
tive Committee of an Allied Republic for the consideration of a 
special Commission attached to the Inventions Committee (Art. 
7). After the expiration of the term granted in accordance with 
Art, rr of the present Regulations to the holder of the patent 
ta be alienated for lodging his protest, the draft shall be directed 
by the People's Commissariats of the Union of S.S.R. or by the 
Economic Deliberative Committee of an Allicd Republic into 
the Council of Labour and Defence, together with the Opinion 
of the special Commission and the protest, if such has been 
lodged. 

Note.—The People's Commissariat interested or the Economic 
Deliberative Committee of the Allied Republic may in especially 
important cases apply to the Council of Labour and Defence for 
the grant of permit to put to an immediate use the invention 
liable to be alienated. 

If the application for alienation should afterwards be declined 
by the Council of Labour and Defence, the use of the invention 
shall be stopped and the patentee shall be granted a remuneration 
for the time of the use of his patent at a fair valuation to be fixed 
by the Council of Labour and Defence simultaneous'y with the 
refusal of the application for the alienation of the patent. 


7. The Special Commission attached to the Inventions Com- 
mittee shall be convened by the Chairman of the Inventions 
Committee every time, when questions of alienation of inventions 
shall arise, and shall consist of the representatives: of the 
Inventions Committee, of the People’s Commissariat of Finances 
of the Union of S.S.R., and of the People’s Commissariat, and 
institutions interested. The Representative of the Inventions 
Committee shall take the chair. 


8. The holder of the patent to be alienated may present to 
the Special Commission his explanations both in writing and 
verbally, either personally or through his Attorneys. 


g. The Special Commission shall have the right in proper 
cases to collect all necessary information relating to the patent 
to be alienated and to summon experts for the elucidation of 
special questions. 

to, An extract from the decision giving reasons on his case 


shall be communicated to the patentee. Considerations liable 
to be kept secret shall not be mentioned in such communication. 


11. The patentee may within two weeks from the day of the 
service on him of the decision of the Commission lodge with the 
same Commission his protest, giving reasons thereof (Art. 6). 


M 
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12. Compulsory appropriation of licences in favour of the 
State enterprises and institutions shall be carried out in the same 
manner as the compulsory alienation of patents. 


President of the Central Executive Committce of the Union 
of S.S.R.—M. J. KALININ. 


President of the Council of People’s Commissaries of the 
Union of S.S.R.—A. J. RYKOFF, 


Secretary of the Central Executive Committee of the Union 
of S.S.R.—A. ENOUKIDZE. 


Moscow, Kremlin, 12th September, 1924. 


ANNEXE II TO THE DECREE ON PATENTS FOR 
INVENTIONS (Art. 19). 


Regulations for Levying Taxes on Patents for Inventions. 


1. From the moment of the carrying out of an invention 
(Art. 18 of the Decree on Patents for Inventions), the patentee 
shall pay every year the following taxes: For the first, second 
and third years of the action of the patent from the moment of 
its realisation—5 roubles a year, for the fourth year—15 roubles, 
for the fifth—25 roubles, for the sixth—35 roubles, for the 
seventh—45 roubles, for the eighth—55 roubles, for the ninth— 
65 roubles, for the tenth—75 roubles, and for every subsequent 
year—-15 roubles more than for the previous one. 


2. Taxes fixed by Art. 1 of the present Regulations shall be 
paid in advance for every year of the action of the patent from 
the moment of its realisation. 


3. For non-payment of the tax in time a penalty shall be 
levied in the amount fixed by the Statute of Taxes and Duties. 
If the delay in payment should exceed 3 months, the right to the 
patent shall be tost. 


4. At the issuing of a supplementary patent (Art. rz and 14 
of the Decree on Patents for Inventions), the tax shall be levied 
after the realisation of the original patent once in the amount 
of fifteen roubles. 


In case of the conversion of a supplementary patent into an 
independent one (Art. 13 of the said Decree), the terms and 
amounts of payment of annual taxes shall be determined in 
accordance with general rules. 


5. The procedure of levying taxes shall be determined by the 
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Supreme Council of People's Economy of the Union of S.S.R., 
by agreement with the People’s Commissariat of Finances of the 
Union of S.S.R. 


President of the Central Executive Committee of the Union 
of S.S.R.—M. J. KALININ. 

President of the Council of People's Commissaries of the 
Union of S.S.R.—A. J. RYKOFF. 

Secretary of the Central Executive Committce of the Union 
of S.S.R.—A. ENOUKIDZE. 


Moscow, Kremlin, 12th September, 1924. 


CORRECTION 
to the Decree of the Central Executive Committee and the 
Council of People's Commissaries of the Union of S.S.R. dated 
the 12th September, 1924, ‘‘ On Patents for Inventions ” promul- 
gated in the “ Izvestia of the C.E.C. of the Union of S.S.R.,” 
No. 215, of 20/IX 1924. 
PRINTED: 

Art. 2: “ No invention shall be considered novel, if prior to 
the date of application it has been within the boundaries of the 
Union of S.S.R. or abroad, described fully or with substantial 
particulars in a printed publication so openly as to be capable 
of being reproduced by experts.” 


SHOULD BE READ: 

“ No invention shall be considered novel, if prior to the date 
of application it has been within the boundaries of the Union of 
S.S.R. or abroad, described fully or with substantia] particulars 
in a printed publication or applied so openly as to be capable of 
being reproduced by experts." 

Secretary of the C.E.C. of the Union of S.S.R.— 
A. ENOUKIDZE. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 
Agricultural Co-operation 


Agriculture provides the foundation of the whole 
of the economic life of the Soviet Union. Its pro- 
gress constitutes one of the most important indica- 
tors of the general well-being of the country. 

On the inauguration of the new economic policy 
in 1921, and the restoration to the co-operatives of 
the right of independent existence and trade, a 
conference of representatives of agricultural co- 
operative societies was held on August 25, 1921, at 
which it was decided to organise the Selskosoyus. 

The new organisation started with small resources, 
but soon developed enormous activity, for on its 
effort depended to a large extent the success of the 
reorganisation scheme of Russian rural economy. 
The success of the effort can best be seen from the 
results achieved by the organisation during the first 
three years of its activity. 

Out of 18-5 millions of peasant holdings in the 
Union fully 10 per cent. are organised in 25,000 
co-operative societies. These co-operative societies 
are united in 341 provincial and regional co-opera- 
tive unions, The four central organisations which 
unite the agricultural co-operative societies are Flax 
Growers, the Central Association —Selskosoyus, the 
Central Association of Potato Growers, and Central 
Association of Butter Producers (Maslocentre). 
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There are also general co-operative socicties, the 
Co-operative Publishing Company, the Co-operative 
Insurance Company, the Vsekobank, and the Mos- 
cow Narodny Bank, all working in conjunction with 
agricultural co-operation. 

The principal work of Selskosoyus has been the 
organisation of the sale of agricultural produce and 
the supplying of its members with agricultural 
machinery, seed, etc. At first the Union of Co- 
operative Societies established connection between 
peasant, agriculture, and the internal market. 
Until 1922 the sale of products was almost entirely 
in the home market. Only towards the middle of 
that year saw special attention directed to the 
organisation of trade on the foreign market. The 
Central Association of Flax Growers is organising 
the collection and export of flax. To develop and 
encourage flax growing, the Association is advancing 
money to peasant producers, thus enabling them to 
increase the area under cultivation and assisting 
them to sell their goods. 

Special attention is being paid by the agricultural 
co-operative movement to the development of butter 
exports. To supervise the work and guarantee the 
standard of the product, one expert instructor has 
been appointed for every ten co-operative dairies. 
A complete refrigerating system has been organised, 
extending from the centre of production to 
the sale markets abroad. Each member of a co- 
operative society receives a special bonus over 
and above the market price for each pood of butter 
produced. 

In order to organise the dairy farming industry 
on a solid foundation it was decided at a meeting of 
the Selskosoyus held in February, 1924, to establish 
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a special organisation for encouraging production, 
the marketing of butter and other dairy produce. 
The new organisation was also to attract the output 
of the small peasant producers into a dairy centre 
with which a branch for cattle breeding is connected, 
and to form a single large scale production system 
as a step forward in agricultural and technical 
progress. 

After three months’ activity, the Maslocentre in- 
cluded more than 6,500 cheese and butter producing 
co-operative factories and 574 centres where milk is 
collected and dealt with. This represents four- 
fifths of the total trade production of milk products. 
These producing organisations serve more than one 
million peasant houscholds. 


Workers’ Co-operatives 

On January 1, 1924, there were 1,800,000 members 
of the workers’ co-operatives in the U.S.S.R. The 
turnover of the workers’ co-operatives to its mem- 
bers amounted on the average each month to 10 
million gold roubles. This is a comparatively small 
amount, considering that in the Soviet Republics 
there are 4,000,000 industrial workers organised in 
trade unions, and that their monthly wage is on an 
average between 18 and 20 gold roubles per head. 
Add to that the sum paid to the unemployed out 
of the social insurance funds, and the monthly wage 
of all the workers of the U.S.S.R. amounts to not 
less than 80 million gold roubles. 

In order to induce the workers to buy in the co- 
operative societies, the Central Workers’ Section of 
Centrosoyus, together with the Central Council of 
Trade Unions, has worked out a plan for attracting 
the greatcst possible amount of the workers’ budget 
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to the workers’ co-operatives. The plan includes : 

I. Simplification of the co-operative organisa- 
tion and improvement of the co-operative appara- 
tus according to the decisions adopted by the 
recent Congress of Representatives of Centrosoyus. 
In this way the administration expenses of the co- 
operatives will be brought down to a minimum, 
and the co-operative organisation will be brought 
considerably closer to the consumers. 

2. Increase of the cost of shares, with permission 
to pay for them in instalments on several succes- 
sive pay-days. 

3. The widest possible distribution of credits to 
the workers. 

4. Introduction of the system of selling on 
credit until pay-day, within certain economic limits. 

5. Granting of long-term credits whenever pos- 
sible to the workers’ co-operatives. 

6. Reduction of taxation of the workers’ co- 
operatives. 

7. Regulation of the relationships between the 
workers’ co-operatives and the State economic 
organisations. The latter should transfer entirely 
to the workers’ co-operatives the task of supplying 
the workers with provisions, and grant special 
privileges to the workers’ co-operatives for this 
purpose. 

The Central Workers’ Section proposes that the 
products of State industry should be turned over to 
the workers’ co-operatives for sale on a commission 
basis, and that the retail trading machinery of the 
State trading bodies should be dissolved. These are 
the only measures that will make it possible for the 
workers’ co-operatives actually to penetrate into 
the widest sections of the working population. 
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State, Co-operative, and Private Trade in 1923-24 


The following table shows the percentage share of State and 
co-operative organisations and private capital in the sale turnover 
of somo of the most important industrial enterprises : 


1923-24 
First | Second | Third | Fourth 
quarter | quarte: | quarter | quarter 
Terhis Syndicate & Trusis 
Cotton yarn: 
State... eae ef 39 30 34 
Co-operative... aaa 17 34 44 
Private ana eo 44 36 22 
Linen yarn: 
State... saa a| 86 77 93 
Co-operative... wih 3 II 3 
Private ace evs 11 12 4 
Woollen yarn: 
State... Sao a} 85 80 85 
Co-operative... s 8 10 9 
Private F oes 7 10 6 
Leather Syndicale & Tri:sts 
Leather goods : 
State... ae sae 30 25 30 
Co-operative... a 36 35 38 
Private one oes 34 40 32 
Sugar Trust 
Sugar: 
State... oe EA 24 21 23 
Co-operative... sa 49 51 6r 
Private eee col 27 28 16 
Salt Syndicate 
Salt: 
State... ea A 23 13 15 
Co-operative... mus 37 51 68 
Private as aes 40 36 17 
Oil Syndicate 
Kerosene: 
State... wine nad 30 3I 42 
Co-operative... ete 33 31 20 
Private oss ace 37 38 38 
Total Sales on Moscow 
Goods Exchange 
Co-operative... ose 7 14 18 
Private ssa ai 2i 15 


TRANSPORT 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Organisation of Transport 


All forms of transport are under the supervision 
of the People’s Commissariat for Ways and Commu- 
nications and its local organs (with the exception of 
Dobroflot, which is under the joint administration 
of the People’s Commissariat for Ways and Com- 
munications and the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs). The People’s Commissariat for 
Ways and Communications is organised on the 
following basis: (r) Central Administration for 
Railway Transport ; (2) Central Administration for 
Internal Water Transport ; (3) Central Administra- 
tion for Marine Transport ; (4) Central Administra- 
tion for Local Transport (highways, motor transport, 
etc.). 

The Legal Position 

The present railway Statute came into operation 
on August I, 1922. It defines and regulates the 
relations between the transport organisations and 
the consigners of goods, individuals and institutions, 
and passengers. According to this Statute, the rail- 
ways are responsible to the consigners for any damage 
or loss caused by the fault of their agents. The 
railways have no right to give preferential treat- 
ment toa particular client, except in cases specified in 
the Statutes. The railways have the right to hold 
in lien the goods entrusted to them for transport. 
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Railway Tariffs 


The differential railway tariff of the U.S.S.R., i.e., 
the calculation, is based on the unit weight (pood) 
of the transported goods. The rate per verst for 
long distance transport is lower than for short 
distances, calculated from the starting-point to the 
place of destination. The nature of the particular 
goods consigned is also considered, and these goods 
are divided into twelve different groups. The rate 
of the tariff is calculated by pood-verst ; there is 
also a special waggon tariff for some kinds of goods, 
as grain, oil products, coal, etc. 


Railway Transport 
LENGTH or RAILWAY LINES 


In 1913 the railway lines extended over 63,700 
versts. At present, though the U.S.S.R. has lost a 
considerable stretch of railway line (by the separa- 
tion of the border States from the Soviet Union), 
the length of line exceeds that of 1913. Thus the 
total operating line measured 63,841 versts in 
1922-23 and 67,952 versts in 1923-24. 


ROLLING STOCK 


The War and Civil Wars had a very destructive 
effect on the rolling stock. 


Locomotives.—In 1913 there were 20,320 loco- 
motives; in I92I-23, 19,525; and in 1923-24, 
20,208. The percentage of locomotives in need of 
repairs is gradually decreasing ; thus, in 1921-22, 
61-6 per cent. of the total number of locomotives 
were in need of repairs ; in 1922-23, 58-2 per cent. ; 
and in 1923-24, 55:1 per cent. (as compared with 
16-8 locomotives in need of repair in 1913). 
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Number of Goods and Passenger Waggons.—Prior 
to the war more than 500,000 goods waggons were 
at the disposal of the railways, of which number 
(excluding those in need of repairs, etc.), 92 per cent. 
were running. In 1922-23 the railways had 403,900 
goods waggons (of which 32:2 per cent. were in need 
of repair). In 1923-24 the number of waggons in- 
creased to 435,800 (of which 30-9 per cent. were in 
need of repair). 

Passenger carriages number at the present time 
29,400 {in 1913, 30,300), of which 57 per cent. are in 
need of repairs. 


TRANSPORT OPERATIONS OF RAILWAYS 


The total average transport of commercial goods 
per month expressed in pood-versts (weight carried 
in poods over distance in versts) is as follows : 

In 1922-23, 1,344,100 million pood-versts; in 
1923-24, 1,915,200 million pood-versts. The average 
twenty-four hours’ loading and filling of trucks and 
cisterns was as follows : 


TRUCKS AND CISTERNS 
(including most important tlems) 


Total 

Freight. | Grain. Coal. Oil. | Timber, 
| 1922-23...) 11,741 1,029 1,273 613 2,477 
1923-24 ..-] 13.579 1,490 1,835 701 2,092 


The average monthly run of trains in 1922-23 was 
11,621,000 versts (including goods traffic amounting 
to 6,461,000 versts), and in 1923-24, 13,326,000 
versts (including goods traffic to the amount of 
7,859,000 versts). 
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The numbers of passengers carried are as follows : 
In 1921-22, 76,641,000, and in 1922-23, 97,376,000 
passengers. During the first nine months of 1923-24, 
the number of passengers was 99,313,000. 

It is interesting to note that the number of 
permanent workers and officials per verst was re- 
duced. In 1922-23 the proportion was III per 
cent., and in 1923-24 10-9 per cent. 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF RAILWAY TRANSPORT 


In virtue of the decree of January 16, 1922, the rail- 
ways have been placed on a self-maintaining basis. 

The exploitation of railway lines yielded in 1923-24 
404 million roubles ; the estimate for 1923-24 was 
570:7 million roubles, which would have fully 
covered all expenses. The actual receipts exceeded, 
however, that sum and amounted to 600-8 million 
roubles. 

Motor Transport 


The motor transport of the U.S.S.R. in 1924 was 
as follows : 
CONDITION OF MOTOR TRANSPORT 


Classification. |Working. In repair.) Unfit. | Total. 
Light Cars 6. eae | 5.295 


ries ~. ave «. 4,825 
Vehicles for special purposes 775 
Motor Cycles ... ese ove | 2.452 


Total 


The Mercantile Marine 
The freight turnover of foreign trade was growing 
rapidly before the war, there being on the average a 
50 per cent. increase every five years. In 1913, the 
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division of the foreign trade freights into sea and 
land transport was as follows : 


By value By weight 


Frontier | Million | Per cent. | Million | Per cent. 


| roubles of total poods of total 
Sca | 1,789 1,722 715 
Land 1,105 686 28:5 
Total 2,894 2,408 100 


The preponderant importance of sea-borne trade 
is evident from these figures. After the war and 
subsequent events, foreign trade was only renewed 
in 1921, and on a very smali scale. The coastal 
trade, which in 1913 accounted for a freight turnover 
of 725 million poods, in 192I only amounted to 
210-9 million poods. 

The following table shows the development of 
foreign freight turnover by sea during the last three 
years in comparison with the pre-war year : 


1923 
F'ght | Per 


(mil. | cent. 
oods)| 1913 


P 
246-8 |214 


498| 87 


296:6| 172" 


226:4 |324 


Exports, by sea 
Imports, by sea 


Coastal trade ... +| 210-9 | 29-1 | 220-1] 30°4 


Total turnover od 257-2|10"4 366:0}14°8 533°3|21°4 
From this table it is evident, firstly, that foreign 
trade freights are rapidly increasing in size, while 
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coastal trade freights are increasing only slowly. 
Secondly, the total freight turnover has increased by 
more than 100 per cent. between 1921 and 1923. 
Even in the latter year, however, the total is only a 
fifth of the amount before the war. 

In spite of the relatively very large freight turn- 
over of foreign trade before the war, the amount 
actually carried by Russian ships was very small. 
The actual amount, in million poods, is shown below, 
together with the corresponding figures for recent 
years : 


Freight carried Per cent. 


Year (million poods) of total freight 
1913... ted ae in 1300 7'5 
1921... har aai oo 1-7 3°6 
1922... ove orn ita 12°6 8-6 
1923... aes ans ör 25°2 8-5 


In spite of the fact that the total freight handled 
by Soviet ships has more than doubled during the 
last year, it is seen that the proportion of the whole 
foreign trade freight has even decreased slightly. 

An analysis of the freight transport by Soviet 
ships according to separate seas is given below. 

In the White Sea, it will be seen that the total 
freight carried by Soviet ships has increased very 
slightly, while the proportion of all treights has 
dropped, indicating that the available Soviet ship- 
ping is already being used to its full capacity and 
that it cannot increase its work in proportion to the 
increase of foreign trade. In the Baltic, on the 
other hand, there has been a steady growth of the 
Soviet fleet, but with the exhaustion of the reserve 
of ships awaiting repair, it is probable that the 
increase will be checked in the current year. 
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COASTAL TRADE 
With regard to coastal trade, the development of 
the last few ycars, in respect of the different scas, is 
shown in the following table, giving freights in 
million poods : 


Sea 1913 1921 1922 1923 
White Sea an 77 3°76 3°8 6-8 
Baltic Sca èso 50ʻ0 — 0:05 1-4 
Black Sea owe} 251-8 4:8 18-2 29'6 
Caspian Sea ..} 386-0 202°5 198+r 190°5 
Pacific Ocean ... 29°3 — = 6'3 

Total wd = 724°8 210'9 220+ 234°7 
Per cent. of 1913] 100-0 | 291 30°q 32°4 


It is noticeable that coastal trade in the White 
Sea has attained almost pre-war proportions, The 
loss of coastal trade in the Baltic Sea will not be 
made good, as it is due to the change of frontiers. 
The position is worst in the Black Sea, freights in 
1923 only equalling 11-8 per cent. of pre-war. The 
slight falling off in the Caspian Sca is due to the 
exhaustion of the internal demand for oil. 


COMPOSITION OF SOVIET FLEET 

On the nationalisation of shipping, there was 
created the ‘‘ State Mercantile Fleet,” existing at 
first as four separate shipping agencies, viz., the 
Northern, the Baltic, the Black Sea-Azov Sea, and 
the Caspian Shipping Agencies. The last-named 
was absorbed by the oil industry in the autumn of 
1923, since go per cent. of its work was concerned 
with oil transport, and it had no connection with 
the other lines. 

The State’ Mercantile Fleet has not a complete 
N 
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monopoly in the control of trading vessels. There 
should be mentioned specially the Voluntecr Fleet, 
operating largely in the Far East, an account of 
which appears below. Besides this, there are a 
number of small shipowners in the form of State 
organisations, co-operatives, and some private 
owners. The position with regard to vessels and 
tonnage of the State Mercantile Flect and the other 
chief organisations is shown in the following table : 


Ship owner 


State Mercan- 
tile Fleet : 
Northern 

Agency ... 
Baltic Ag’cy| 
Black Sea 

Agency ... 


Total... 


Caspian Steam-| 
ship Agency. 
VolunteerFleet 
RussianTransit 
StateUniversal 
Stores 
State Fishing 
Industry ... 
Centrosoyus... 
Other State 
Bodies 
Private Own'rs 


Total... 


Steam vessels 


Freight 
capacity 
(In 1,000 
poods) 


Number 


Sailing vessels and 
Motor-sailing 
vessels 


Freight 
Number! capacity 
(In 1,000 


poods) 


Auxiliary 
vessels 


Number 
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From the above it will be noted that the State 
Flect and Caspian Agency cach control about 46 per 
cent. of the total steamship freight tonnage, and 
about 20 per cent. of the other tonnage. The 
Volunteer Fleet controls about 6 per cent. of the 
steamship flcet, while 58 per cent. of the smaller 
sailing vessels and motor sailing vessels are in the 
hands of private owners. 

Mention should be made also of the work of 
vessels, either Soviet-owned or under mixed owner- 
ship, which are operating under a foreign flag in 
connection with Soviet foreign trade. These include 
the “ Arcos ” fleet, consisting of six steam vessels of 
approximately 3,000-3,500 tons freight capacity 
each, the Anglo-Volunteer fleet with four steam 
vessels flying the British flag, and the Norwegian- 
Russian Steamship Company. The last named is a 
mixed organisation, the shareholders being ‘‘ Sever- 
oles,” “ Arcos,” and a Norwegian company. It 
owns one steamship of 2,500 tons, and has two more 
under construction, while it is arranging for the 
building of a number of similar ships suitable for the 
timber trade. The Russo-Norwegian Steamship 
Company in London does not own any vessels, 
being concerned solely in freightage operations. 


The Volunteer Fleet 


The Russian Volunteer Flect (Dobroflot) was 
founded in 1878, on the basis of popular subscrip- 
tions. By 1914 it had grown to be a powerful 
mercantile enterprise owning a large fleet of ocean- 
going vessels, considerable money resources, as well 
as valuable property, both in Russia and abroad. 

The Volunteer Fleet organised direct maritime 
routes to the Far East (Odessa to Vladivostok) and 
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between Vladivostok and the Russian shores of the 
Okhotsk and Behring Seas. The establishment by 
the Dobr: flot of expressservices between Vladivostok 
and the ports of Japan and China has served as a 
continuation of the great Siberian waterways and 
given them international significance as a means of 
transport. For some time, also, the Volunteer Fleet 
maintained its own western line from Libau to New 
York, serving chiefly for transporting emigrants. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1914 the Volunteer 
Fleet controlled forty-five steamships with a total 
tonnage of 168,030 tons dead weight. 

From 1917 the position of the Russian Volunteer 
Fleet greatly changed. Steamships seized by the 
“ White ” Provisional Governments were sent abroad 
and there disposed of for practically nothing ; other 
very valuable property was either taken abroad or 
destroyed. A part of the Board of Management 
emigrated from Russia. Thus the activity of the 
Volunteer Fleet in Russia came to an end. 

By the decree of the Supreme Economic Council 
of January II, 1922, the Volunteer Fleet was 
called upon to resume its activities. With the 
addition of new members to the Board of Manage- 
ment, operations began on February 16, 1922. 
At that time the new management had control of 
only three mortgaged vessels in Chinese waters, 
with a total loading capacity of 6,314 tons. The 
greater part of the immovable property stood in 
need of extensive repair, and was under the 
control of various authorities, while in the Far East 
the whole property had been seized by the White 
organisations. 

At the present time the Russian Volunteer Fleet 
has already become one of the largest maritime 
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transport organisations in the U.S.S.R. All its 
former property has been collected and put into 
order and, among its liquid assets, the Dobroflot 
counts sixteen steam vesscls with a dead weight of 
48,280 tons. The various offices, agencies, and repre- 
sentatives in the U.S.S.R. and abroad number 
altogether 214. The basic capital at the present 
time is as follows : 


Roubles 
Value of vessels Fe es +» 2,297,523 
» liquid assets a a 86,260 
», immovable property ait 450,918 
Total i% i -> 2,834,701 


The ships of the Dobroflot follow the route Lenin- 
grad—British ports ; Great Britain—Black Sea; but 
for the most part, as before the war, the Dobroflot 
serves the Far East, providing routes along the 
whole coast from Vladivostok to Kamchatka and 
Saghalin, from Nikolaicv to the Amur, and to the 
ports of Japan and China. There is also one line 
to the Kolyma River. 

From the opening of the route to Vladivostok up 
to January 1, 1924, 368 journeys to that port have 
been made by vessels of the Dobroflot, conveying 
40,677 passengers and 4-12 million poods of freight. 

From the time of its reconstruction up to January 
I, 1924, the Dobroflot has handled freights amount- 
ing to 407,770,000 poods. 

Since March, 1923, Dobroflot has acted as the 
chief agent of the State Insurance Department in 
regard to marine insurance. Up to January 1, 
1924, 4,003 insurances have been effected. 
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Caspian Sea Transport 


The chicf dry goods carricd on the Caspian are 
timber, salt, sugar, fish and dried fruit. 

The fleet, which serves especially the Baku oil 
industry, consists of 75 motor-driven vessels with 
a tonnage of 5,456,000 poods, 162 oil barges with a 
total tonnage of 15,217,000 poods, 75 dry cargo 
steamers with a tonnage of 2,377,000 poods, and 
63 line steamers and tugs with a total of 18,300 
horse-power. 

With the above quantity of shipping, the oil 
industry will be provided for this year as far as 
Caspian Sea transport is concerned. 

Efficient transport in the Caspian Sea is hindered 
by the present state of the dry cargo fleet, which 
consists chiefly of dissimilar and antiquated vessels, 
and the silting up to 6-63 ft. of the mouth of the 
Volga. Immediate requirements are therefore the 
dredging of the mouth of the Volga and the replace- 
ment of old craft by ships of a more up-to-date type. 


The River Fleet 

Inpre-war years the river fleet played an important 
part in the general conveyance of cargo, and this 
mode of transit was employed on an average about 
seven months in the year. In 1913 it dealt with 38 
per cent. of the total cargo carried. River transport 
was considerably reduced during the war. The num- 
ber of steamers employed at the conclusion of the 
war amounted to 8z-z per cent., and the total horse- 
power to 78-1 per cent. of previous figures. Other 
vessels were reduced during the same period to 53-1 
per cent. of the pre-war number, and 58 pe: cent. of 
tonnage. Thus the most powerful vessels had fallen 
out of the fleet. 
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The reduction of both steam-driven and other 
vessels became still more marked during the civil 
war, the number of steamers being reduced to 63:1 
per cent. of their pre-war numbers, and to 66-2 per 
cent. of their horse-power, and other vessels 30-1 
per cent. of their pre-war number, and 36:5 per cent. 
of their horse-power. In addition, 794 steamers and 
1,802 other vessels were reduced to a state beyond 
repair. 

Since 1918 the transport work donc by the river 
flect has grown year by year. Thus in 1918, 7'2 
million tons; in 1919, 7°6; in 1920, 12:0; in 
Ig2I, 13:9; in 1922, 13-0; and in 1923, 19-0. 

The present position of the river fleet is approxi- 
mately the same as in former years, when it not only 
met the demands of those who dispatched goods, 
but a fair number of vessels of all kinds remained 
unused. The total vessels engaged in river shipping 
in 1923 were : 1,364 steamers with a total of 367,054 
horse-power, and 2,576 other vessels of 2,560,000 
tonnage. 


SOVIET PORTS 


Batum 

No docks. 

In the petroleum harbour are five berths for tank 
steamers. The depth of water varies in different 
parts of the harbour from 26 ft. to 28 ft. At the 
quay for case-oil the depth is 26 ft. 

In the petroleum harbour and in the outer part of 
the harbour is accommodation for twenty steamers. 
The depth of watcr varies from 28 ft. to 30 ft. or 
more. 

A steam crane with lifting power of 50 tons 
belongs to the harbour authorities. 
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Berdiansk 


Depth of water inside breakwater varies from g ít. 
minimum to 154 ft. maximum. A canal has been 
dredged from the harbour to the roads, the depth of 
which varics from 17} ft. minimum to 22} ft. 
maximum, The quay belongs to the Government. 


Kertch 


The Kertch Strait channel, which has a width of 
300 ft., has now been dredged to a depth of 17 ft. 
From April 1 to August 31 steamers will be able to 
cross the bar drawing 16} ft., allowing 6 in. of water 
under their keels. From September x to the close 
of navigation, the water in the channel should be 
reckoned as only about 13 ft. decp, and vessels 
should not have a greater draught than about 12 ft. 
6 in. It is hoped the new depths will cnable 
steamers to cross the bar without lightening. 


Quays 
Depth along- 
Name side at low water 
Town quay . a «= Qh ft. 
Russian S.N. Co.’ s quay A ca dig ft: 
Custom House quay Io ft. 


Northern S.N. Co.’s (ex ` Koskins 
Anthracite Coal Merchants’) quay rır ft. 
The Azov and Black Sea SS. Co. 
(ex Volga-Donskoy) quay | Ift. 
Kcrtch Ironworks quay .. .|. «14 ft. 


The stone mole known as Shiroky Mole, con- 
structed by the Government in the inner harbour of 
Kertch, within the town, is 350 yds. long, 120 yds. 
broad, and has a depth of water alongside of zo ft. 
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The depth referred to extends to only 200 yds. on 
both sides of the mole, while the remaining 150 yds. 
have less depth. A channel 17 ft. decp and 180 ft. 
wide unites the new quay with the channel of 
Kertch-Yenicale. The depth of this channel is to 
be increased by dredging to 20 ft. A floating crane 
to lift 40 tons is now in use and will remain at this 
ort. 

The old Genoese mole has been reconstructed, and 
has an extension into the sca of goo ft., with a width 
of 126 ft. eastwards, while another 1,200 ft., having 
a width of 9 ft., runs towards the north for the 
protection of sailing vesscls against the north-east 
winds. The depth alongside will be 14 ft. 

On the north-west side of the Shiroky Mole the 
walls of a basin for a floating dock have been com- 
pleted. When dredged, the basin will have a length 
of 175 ít. and a depth of water of 32 ft. 


Kherson 


Steamers are allowed to load down to ar ft., 
which is the official bar draught. In the spring, 
vessels have been allowed to leave drawing up to 
24 ft. 

Two loading berths for foreign vessels, their 
respective lengths being 1,050 ft. (depth 20 ft.) and 
525 ft. (depth 22 ft.). 

A new harbour for loading steamers is in course of 
construction, in which eighteen steamers will be able 
to lie alongside the quay. 

One floating crane (Government) to lift about 
40 tons. 

Ten floating grain elevators belonging to the 
Government. 

One floating dock, lifting up to 2,000 tons. 
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Leningrad 

Leningrad port, owing to its situation at the 
mouth of the Neva, and at the junction of im- 
portant railway lines and watcr and canal routes, 
may be regarded as one of the best of the world’s 
ports. 

During the last two years the re-cquipment of the 
port has proceeded continuously, and the ruin caused 
by the world and civil wars and the blockade has 
been made good. It is now in no way inferior to its 
pre-war condition. The summer navigation period 
starts about the end of April, continuing to about 
the end of November, after which the winter season 
commences. During the latter, the largest ice- 
breakers in the world are employed, such as the 
“ Lenin,” “ Sviatogor,” “ Ermak,” and many others. 
There are two channels for the entry of ships into 
the harbour—(1) an artificial see canal 19-8 miles 
long and 350 ft. wide, with a depth of 28-29 ft. for 
vessels of considerable draught ; (2) for vessels of 
small draught with a depth of rr ft. The port has 
the following quays for the loading and unloading 
of vessels: the customs quay for import goods— 
8,800 ft. long, the depth of water at quayside 
being 20 ft. ; a wooden stockade 6,000 ft. long, and 
depth of water nearly 24 ft.; the Gutuev basin 
quay, about 5,000 ft. long and depth of water at 
quayside 22 ft. The grain and timber harbour has 
ten quays for the loading of timbcr and grain, 
allowing for the simultancous berthing of forty 
steamers with a draught from ro to 28 ft. There 
is also a coal harbour with an area of 4,900,000 
square ft., and depth of 10} to 28 ft., for the 
unloading of import coal. Equipment includes 
eight powerful electric cranes. For oil cargoes 
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and large timber logs there is a sea quay with a 
total length of 2,200 ít.; and a depth at the quayside 
of 15 it. 

The total length of the Leningrad quays is 
21,000 ft. 

The port possesses two elevators, one with a re- 
ceiving capacity of 150 trucks, and a discharging 
capacity of 200 trucks per 24 hours. The other, 
with a capacity of a little over 6,000 tons, is being 
reconstructed. The total capacity of this elevator 
is 26,000 tons. 

The port is equipped with warehouses accommo- 
dating about 100,000 tons, and open storage with an 
area sufficient for about 110,000 tons of cargo. The 
port also has steam and electric floating and shore 
cranes with lifting capacity from 3 to 150 tons. It 
has 30 to 40 tugs for piloting ships and for other port 
duties. 

The fire brigade service of the port is in good 
working order, 

Mariupol 

The harbour is situated four miles south-west of 
the town, and has a depth of water of about 24 ft. 
The harbour is formed by a breakwater running out 
to sea, well protected. A channel from the harbour 
to the roadstead is about 5 miles long, with a depth 
of 24 ft. Pilotage is compulsory. Grain is loaded 
by hand and by clevators, Iron is loaded by hand 
and by steamers’ winches. There is an ice-breaker 
in the harbour. It is essential for foreign steamers 
to have the assistance of a tug-boat in and out of 
the harbour. There are no extra port charges or 
dues for loading or discharging in the harbour. 

No bar. 

There is a pontoon for the use of small craft, 
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lifting up to 2,000 tons. Steamers must not exceed 
180 ft. in length. 
Hydraulic crane to lift 25 tons, and two coal 


staithes. 
Murmansk 


The only port in the Soviet Union open the whole 
year. It is the nearest port to Norway, Great 
Britain (North), Canada and United States. Ar- 
rangements for loading and unloading of 3,000 tons 
per day. To develop the import and export trade 
through this port, a number of articles are imported 
through it either duty free or at greatly reduced 
rates. 


ikolaiev 
No docks. Nikolai 


OTCHAKOV CHANNEL 

The official draught for steamers leaving Nikolaiev 
is 26ft. With favourable winds and water, steamers 
drawing up to 26 ft. can pass the Otchakov Channel, 
but such favourable conditions cannot be depended 
upon. 

In addition to the Government quay described 
hereunder, there is a quay with a frontage of about 
2,400 ft., which is available for loading all kinds of 
cargoes. 

Another quay with a frontage of about 1,900 ft. is 
being constructed by a private company for general 
use, and will be finished in 1925. 


Commercial Quay (Government) 


For foreign vessels. 
Length .. ee a $ 3,850 ft. 
Depth of water alongside a 26 ft. 
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Three private berths for ore steamers. 

One steam crane lifting 3 tons, and four cranes 
lifting 1} tons each. 

Two floating cranes, one of 7 tons, the other of 
40 tons. 

One railway grain elevator (belonging to the 
Government) and two floating elevators. 


Coasting Harbour (Government) 


Exclusively for coasting vessels. 
Length of mole .. .. (about) 2,800 ft. 
Depth of water outside the mole 18 ft. 
Depth of water inside the mole 11 to 18 ft. 
Foreign vessels occasionally load ore at a berth 

at this quay. 
Two ice-breakers for winter service. 
Lighters. 

VARVAROVKA 

For foreign vessels. 

This is a wooden jetty on the river Bug, 5 miles 
above Nikolaiev. There is a partial berth for one 
steamer, to which the accommodation is limited. 
At present this jetty is damaged and no loading 
can be done there. 

Depth of water available is 24 to 25 ft. 

Nikolaiev has a floating dock, of the following 
measurements, under construction : 

Extreme length.. ia .. 558 ft. 
Breadth at entrance . " (inside width) 136 ft. 
Depth on sill at high water, iad 

spring tides .. E . 30ft. 
Lifting power .. a +. 30,000 tons 
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There is also a patent slip under reconstruction. 


Length of slip .. 
Length of cradle 
Draft on keel blocks 


511 ft. 

ia -. I8o ft. 
(forward) 5 ft. 3 in. 
(aft) 21 ft. 6 in. 


Lifting power of patent slip, 1,200 tons. 
(Lessees : The Russian Shipbuilding Co.) 


Novorossisk 
The area of the port is about I square miles. 
The anchorage is on fine, hard sand, and requires a 


good length of chain. 


Jetties 
No. r Length .. 1,085 ft. 
Width 61 ft. 
Depth atend 28 ft. 
No. 2 Length .. 870 ft. 
Width 70 ft. 
Depthatend 28 ft. 
No.3 Length .. 938 ft. 
Width 70 ft. 
Depthatend 28 ft. 
No. 4 Length .. 1,099 ft. 
Width 70 ft. 
Depthatend 28 ft. 
No.5 Length .. 973 ft. 
Width .. 75%ft. 


Depthatend 28 ft. 
(Fitted for loading petroleum) 


Special jetty for loading 
petroleum : 
Length .. 97oft. 
Width 35 it. 


Depthatend 28 ft. 


Piers 
For cement trade: 
Length 980 ft. 
Width 2I0 ft. 
Depth 26 ft. 
New pier : 
Length 857 ft. 
Width 280 ft. 
Depth 28-32 ft. 
Quays 
East quay : 
Length 1,659 ft., 
Depth 24 ft. 
Coasting quay : 
Length ..1,855 ft. 
Depth 20 ft. 
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Two portable steam cranes to lift up to 5 tons. 


Onc i » crane ,, » 7 tons. 
One »” ” p ia tons. 
One floating crane tolift 40 tons. 
One p »  50tons. 
Elevator with ‘capacity of 5,000 tons. 
Odessa 
Patent slip: 
Extreme length . ne ve .. 250 ft. 
Length of cradle .. R .. 2I10Ít. 
Draít on keel blocks at high water, 
ordinary spring tides (forward) 9 ft. 
Ss š (aft) oft. 
Lifting power ae si I,000 tons 


Proprietors, Bellino-Fendetich. 


Patent slip : 
Extreme length . ia ja 357 ft. 
Length of cradle .. 203 ft. 6in, 
Draft on keel blocks at high 
water, ordinary spring tides (forward) ọ ft. 


pe (aft) 9 ft. 
Lifting power sa ais 700 tons. 
Proprietors, Russian Steam Navigation and 


Trading Co. 
Maximum length of vessel that can be lifted is 
241 ft. between perpendiculars. 
Ships hauled up broadside on in both slips. The 
slips can be used in the winter when there is no ice. 
Floating dock (double sided). 
Extreme length, 382 ft. 
Breadth at entrance, 63 ft. clear between sides. 
Depth on sill at high water, 19 ft. 8 in. on blocks. 
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The dock can be worked as a whole or in two 
sections; one section, with three pontoons, is 
capable of lifting vessels up to 2,060 tons dead 
weight ; the other, with four pontoons, 2,740 tons. 

The first four harbours, viz.: Quarantine, New, 
Pratique and Cabotage, are sheltered by two break- 
waters, 4,020 ft. and 2,120 ft. long respectively. 
The fifth, or Petroleum harbour, is sheltered by a 
breakwater 840 ft. long. 


Quarantine Harbour 


Breadth at entrance .. às 1,080 ft. 
Average depth at entrance .. 25 to 31 ft. 
Depth at middle of harbour .. to to 30 ft. 
Depth at quayside .. -. 282 to 30 ft. 
Length of quay with 30 ft. alongside 1,990 ft. 

i 3 283 ft. ,, 4,170 ft. 


(NoTE.— Of the total length of quay noted above, 
about 2,000 ft., including 420 ft. with 29 to 
30 ft. of water alongside, is reserved for ves- 
sels belonging to the Russian Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. and the Volunteer Fleet Association.) 


New Harbour 
Breadth at entrance .. a .. 1,080 Ít. 
Average depth at entrance .. fe 30 ft. 


This harbour has an average depth of 30 ft., and 
a total length of quay of 3,345 ít. Of this quayage, 
about 1,275 ft. are reserved for vessels belonging 
to certain Russian companies. There are two 
berths specially kept for discharging coal cargoes, 
several travelling steam cranes being fittcd for the 
purpose. 
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Pratique Harbour 
(One-third reserved for Russian coasting vessels) 


Breadth at entrance .. is .. 1,000 ft. 
Average depth at entrance .. s+  20ft. 
Length of quayage .. «8 .. 4,550 ft. 
Average depth of water .. 16 and 20} ft. 


Cabotage Harbour 
(Reserved for Russian coasting vessels) 


Breadth at entrance .. “a .. 1,000 ft. 
Average depth at entrance .. .. = 20 ft. 
Average depth in harbour .. .. ar ft. 


Petroleum Harbour 


Total length of mole .. ar .. 2,825 ft. 
Length of mole at present available for 


vessels ss .. goo ft, 
Average depth at entrance and iat 
side quay .. .. 24 ft. 


A repairing yard with pontoon and fitting-out 
basin, belonging to the Russian Steam Navigation 
Co., is situated near this harbour. The depth at 
entrance to basin is 20 ft. 

At Odessa there are two floating cranes, each 
capable of lifting 25 tons, and a powerful steamer 
for ice-breaking and salvage purposes. 

A scheme is under consideration for the construc- 
tion of a grain harbour in the space north of the 
Russian Steam Navigation Company’s works, ex- 
tending as far as the petroleum mole. 

Ground for quayside is in process of reclamation 
Piling and dredging is going on. 

o 
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Quayside and berths for twenty-one stcamers are 
proposed with warehouses on quay and railway lines 
to same. It is proposed to build an additional 
breakwater to protect the harbour, which, with its 
approach, is to be dredged to a depth of 30 ft. 


Poti 
Harbour : 
Depth at entrance .. ai 30 ft. 
Length of quayage .. ae 1,500 ft. 
Depth alongside ait fe 17 to 24 ft. 


There is an inner harbour, safe in practically any 
weather, which affords berths at quayside for cight 
or ten steamers. 


Rostov-on-Don 
The water on the bar at the mouth of the Don 
varies from 7} to 12 ft. according to the wind. 
There is a stone quay belonging to the town. 
Patent slip : 
Extreme length aa Pa «. 317 ft. 
Length of cradle .. .. 200 ft. 
Draft on keel blocks at high 
water, ordinary spring tides 
(forward) I ft. 6 in. 
Ditto do. (aft) ys 7 ft: 
Capable of lifting vessels ot 700 tons. 
Common wood hard slip : 
Extreme length ; .. 200 ft. 
Capable of hauling up five vessels of 400 tons. 


Sevastopol 
Natural harbour. Available at all times for large 
steamers. Six to 40 fathoms (36 to 240 ít.) of water 
over the whole port. Good anchorage everywhere. 
No bar. 
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Six floating crancs to lift 100, 50, 40, 25, 20, 
and 5 tons respectively. These cranes belong 
to the Government. 


Sevastopol is now exclusively a naval port. The 
commercial work has been transferred to Theodosia 
and Nikolaicv. No foreign vessels now call at 
Sevastopol unless they have machinery or coal for 
the Government or the State railways. Certain 
Russian lines of steamers call regularly at their own 
wharves. 

Norih Dry Dock 


Extreme length.. as sis -. 745 ft. 
Length on bottom... a .. 625 ft. 
Breadth at entrance .. Be .. 155 ft. 


Depth on sill at high water .. .. 35 ft. 
Proprictors, Sevastopol Marine Works. 
Can take steamers of 25,000 tons displacement. 


East Dry Dock 


Extreme length.. as ss .. 500 ft. 
Length on bottom .. ss -» 770 ft. 
Breadth at entrance .. as .. zo ft. 
Depth on sill at high water .. .. 28 ft. 


Proprietors, Sevastopol Marine Works. 
Can take steamers of 15,000 tons displacement. 


West Dry Dock 


Extreme Iength.. ee ae 460 ft. 
Length on bottom oe wt 420 ft. 
Depth on sill at high water .. 27 ft. 6 in. 


Proprietors, Sevastopol Marine Works. 
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Taganrog 


The port of Taganrog is situated near the town 
bearing the same name. It consists of three har- 
bours. The depth of the canal to the port and the 
depth about the quays is 9 ft. The depth of water 
in harbour varies from 4 to 12 ft., but with a strong 
south-west wind there has been 14 ft. The length 
of the quays is over 3,500 ft. There are patent slip- 
ways and several grain warchouses. Coal ware- 
houses for private ships do not exist at present. 
The port belongs to the Commissariat of Ways and 
Communications. The distance from the port to 
Taganrog open roadstead is about 26 miles, the 
depth being, over 22 ft. 


Wooden slipway, extreme length r00 ft, Capable 
of hauling vessels of, say, 300 tons. Slipway 
is 30 ft. wide. Hauling up the vessels on the 
slipways is done by hand. 


Theodosia 


Sevastopol having been finally closed to commerce, 
its trade has been diverted to Theodosia, Nikolaiev, 
and Kherson. There are twelve loading berths for 
foreign steamers, one of them having a depth of 
26 ft. and eleven of 24 ft. The harbour is not 
sufficiently protected from north and north-west 
winds. 

Vladivostok 


This is the largest U.S.S.R. port in the Pacific and 
is a very convenient outlet for Eastern Siberia, 
Northern Manchuria, and North-East Mongolia. In 
view of its well-organised ice-breaking service, it 
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may be considered as open for navigation the whole 
year round. 

In x919 the total cargo turnover of the port 
amounted to over 2,600,000 tons. 

For berthing and unloading vessels there is a stone 
mole about 5,200 ft. long for thirteen ships, with a 
depth of water alongside of 23 to 30 ft. The pontoon 
stages arc about 6,300 ft. long, and can accommodate 
seventeen ships. There are warehouses with an area 
of 140,716 square metres, and open storage with an 
area of 158,379 square metres; a total of nearly 
340,000 tons of goods can be stored. 

The port has three docks—two dry—one measur- 
ing 550 ft. in length, go ft. in width, and 30 ft. in 
depth; the other 700 ft. in length, 92 ft. in width, 
and 3oft. in depth. The third is a floating dock 
368 ft. long, 74 ft. wide, 26 ft. deep. The lifting 
capacity is 8,000 tons. 

To facilitate the export of bay-berry oil, the port 
has an oil storchouse capable of storing a total of 
1,900 tons of oil, The construction of four convcyers 
for the loading of piece cargo, each with a capacity 
of 50 tons an hour, is being completed. 

During the winter season three ice-breakers are 
employed, ‘‘ Dobrynya Nikitich,” “ Kazak Poyar- 
kov,” and “ Slavyansk,” There is a sufficient num- 
ber of tugs. There are in the port about 22 kilo- 
metres of branch railway line. 

For the purpose of ship repairing and loading, the 
port is equipped with nine floating cranes of lifting 
capacity from 30 to 150 tons, and one bridge crane. 

The port has engineering and repairing yards for 
ships; there are also the repairing yards of the 
Dobroflot. The port has one slipway and a yard for 
the construction and repair of wooden vessels. 
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SHIPBUILDERS AND BUILDERS 
OF MARINE ENGINES AND 
BOILERS 


Leningrad 

Baltic Engineering and Shipbuilding Works, Vassi- 
lievsky Ostrov, Kozhevenaya Linia. 

Branches of above: (a) Galernoy Ostrov Ship- 
building Yard; (b) New Admiralty Shipbuilding 
Yard, Galernaya Ulitza. 

(The above shipbuilding works are under the 
general management of the Chief War Industries 
Board.) 

North Shipbuilding Yard, formerly Putilov Yard, 
Ulitza Stachck. (Shipbuilding, and boilers and 
engines.) 

Nevsky Shipbuilding and Mechanical Works, 
Shlusselburgsky Prospect, No. r. (Shipbuilding, and 
boilers and engines.) 

Usty Tjorsky Shipbuilding Yard, formerly branch 
of Petrograd Metal Works, 

The River Shipbuilding Works, formerly Ohta 
Works, Matrosskaya Sloboda, 13/21. 

Petrosavod, formerly Krighton Shipbuilding and 
Mechanical Works (Malaya Ohta). 

(The above works are under the general manage- 
ment of the Chief Metal Industries Board.) 


Nikolaiev 
Nikolaievsky Engineering and Shipbuilding Works, 
formerly Chantiers Navals, Atelicrs et Fonderies de 
Nikolaiev. (Shipbuilding.) 
Branch: Russian Shipbuilding Yards, Niko- 
laievsky Engineering and Shipbuilding Works. 
(Engines and boilers.) 
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Odessa 


Engincering and Iron Foundry Co., formerly 
Bellino-Fenderich. (Shipbuilding, and engines and 
boilers.) 


AIR TRANSPORT 
The Russo-German Air Transport Company (Deruluft) 


The company owns ten Fokker (F. III) machines 
equipped with 360 h.p. Rolls-Royce engines. 

The distance from one journey’s end to the other 
is 1,200 kilometres. 

The journey from Moscow to Berlin now occupies 
twenty-two hours, including the fast train journey 
from Königsberg to Berlin. From Berlin the jour- 
ney may be continued to London by aeroplane, the 
total journey from Moscow to London occupying 
about thirty-six hours. 

From May 1, 1924, the cost of the aeroplane 
journey from Moscow to Konigsberg has been fixed 
at 125 dollars, which includes a free allowance of 
luggage up to 5 kilos. Luggage in excess of this 
limit is carried at the rate of ro gold marks for each 
kilogram or fraction, and this latter rate applies also 
to packages other than passengers’ luggage or postal 
deliveries. 

In 1922 were carried 286 passengers, 1,047 kg. 
of post, and 18,298 kg. of goods, and in 1923, 352 
passengers, 1,684 kg. of post, and 22,468 kg. of 
goods. 

The number of journeys in 1923 was 155, an 
increase of forty-two over the 1922 figure. There 
were no serious accidents in either of the two years, 
whilst minor accidents occurred but once in 1923 
and nine times in r922. Ninety-nine per cent. of 
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scheduled flights were carried out in 1923 (the 
corresponding figure for 1922 being 96-5 per cent.). 
Delays duc to engine trouble, unfavourable atmo- 
spheric conditions, passengers’ indisposition, ctc., 
amounted only to 8 per cent. of the recorded number 
of flights. 


The Dobrolet Company 


The Dobrolet (Volunteer Aviation Company) 
started operations in June, 1923, with a proposed 
capital of 500,000 gold roubles. The capital of the 
company was then raised to two million and finally 
to five million gold roubles. Early in 1924 two 
million roubles had been subscribed. 

Throughout 1923 the work of the Dobrolct was 
mainly of an experimental character. The first 
enterprise organised by the Dobrolet was the opening 
of the important line between Moscow and Nijni- 
Novgorod. A daily service of acroplanes was ar- 
ranged, and the flying capacity was utilised to fully 
go per cent. An attempt was also made to establish 
aeroplane communication between Moscow and 
Novo-Nikolaievsk, in order to investigate the possi- 
bilities of a Siberian air service between Moscow and 
Vladivostok. The company also investigated in 
detail the best districts in which air services could 
be established, and established offices throughout 
the Union, including such places as Yakutsk and 
Karelia. 

The Dobrolet purchased nineteen aeroplanes of the 
Junker type, and built hangars with the latest 
equipment, expending for this purpose 100,000 gold 
roubles. To obtain an efficient corps of pilots for 
civil aviation, the company organised courses for 
pilots and mechanics. 
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Among the lincs opened are Moscow-Nijni-Kazan, 
with a regular bi-weekly service, and during the 
Nijni-Novgorod Fair, a daily service. Five aero- 
planes have been assigned for services on Tashkent- 
Almata and Bokhara-Khiva lines. On June 1 
the line Sevastopol-Yalta-Eupatoria was opened, 
this being the beginning of the important sea route, 
Odessa-Sevastopol-Novorossisk-Batum. A line was 
also opened, Moscow-Kharkov-Odessa, a journey of 
eleven to twelve hours, stopping at Kharkov for 
two hours. By request of passengers, stoppages 
will also be arranged for at Kursk, Poltava, and 
Kiev. 


POSTAL 
Posts, Telegraphs, Telephone and Radio 


All forms of public communication are under the 
administration of the People’s Commissariat for 
Posts and Telegraphs. To organise new ways of 
communication and to develop existing ones also 
comes within the duties of the Commissariat. 

In the year ror3, in the area of the present 
U.S.S.R., there were 5,568 communication offices, 
excluding auxiliary establishments. After the Octo- 
ber Revolution the number of communication offices 
began to increase. More than 9,000 such offices 
existed in 1924 in the U.S.S.R., including the Trans- 
caucasian and the Far Eastern Region. The above 
number includes 4,737 post and telegraph offices, 
2,512 post offices, and 72 tclegraph offices. Letter- 
boxes numbered 24,003. One such communication 
establishment serves, on an average, a population 
of 18,000 individuals, and provides for an area of 
2,500 square versts. The province of Moscow con- 
tains the largest number of post and telegraph 
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offices, a single office serving 9,000 persons. In 
respect of postal services, Turkestan is the feeblest 
locality, there being only one post and telegraph 
office for 83,000 inhabitants. 

The annual amount of postal dispatches totals 
about 700 millions, and of telegraphic messages 
about 66 millions. 

The length of telegraphic lines is 128 thousand 
versts (exclusive of the Transcaucasian and the Far 
Eastern Region). The length of telegraph cables is 
580 thousand versts, which is considerably greater 
than that existing in 1913. The number of tele- 
graphic instruments in operation is 8,260; repaired 
reserve instruments, 1,560; instructional instru- 
ments, 367 ; and instruments needing repairs, 2,592. 

The length of telephone cables is 552,000 versts. 

The number of telephone instruments is 122,000. 

The Commissariat for Posts and Telegraphs 
possesses 335 radio stations, 41 of which are both 
receiving and transmitting, and 294 are only receiv- 
ing stations. 

The international connections of the U.S.S.R. are 
being rapidly re-established. Exchange of letters, 
telegrams and parcels with almost every country is 
taking place. 

It should be added that every effort is being made 
at present to develop a postal service by air within 
the Soviet Union itself, and that an air post service 
with Germany, France and other countries is being 
established. 


INTERNAL TRADE 


The People’s Commissariat for Internal Trade 


Internal trade in the U.S.S.R. is, at the present 
time, based on free exchange of commodities. 

The entire regulation and control of internal trade 
is in the hands of the People’s Commissariat specially 
organised for this purpose. Local trade is under the 
control of the Regional and Provincial Committees 
for Internal Trade. 


Goods Exchanges 


Trade is carried on by State economic organisa- 
tions, co-operative organisations, private individuals 
and organisations co-operating with goods exchanges. 
The latter are of great importance, as they reveal 
the relation between demand and supply, and make 
it easier to regulate both the trade turnover and the 
production and trade operations closely linked up 
with the latter. 

In April, 1924, the number of goods exchanges 
throughout the U.S.S.R. was oI. 

Fairs 

Particular attention must be drawn to one special 
form of internal trade, viz., the trade fairs. During 
the period of civil war, the trade fairs were inopera- 
tive in Sovict Russia, but revived in 1922 and 
became a very important factor for the reconstruc- 
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tion of trade turnover between the various regions 
of the country itself and with foreign nations, 
particularly in regard to the Eastern countries. 
Among the fairs of all-Russian importance, the 
first to be reinstated was the Irbit fair in February, 
1922. The second was the All-Russian Kontract 
Fair in Moscow, from March 23 until April 1, 1923 ; 
and, lastly, there was revived the trade fair in 
Nizhni-Novgorod, the most important of all Russian 
fairs, and well-known abroad. Of the other import- 
ant fairs which were also revived in 1922 the 
following must be mentioned: the Baku, the Kiev- 
Kontract and the Kharkov Krestshenskaia fairs. 
Most of these fairs have been held every year for 
at least a decade past and some of them for a hundred 
years. (The Kiev Contract fair dates back to 1717.) 
They are still of greatest importance for home trade. 
In order to develop the fair-trade, especially of those 
fairs which are of great importance, a whole serics 
of exemptions from taxes, and facilities for trans- 
port, credit, etc., have been granted by the State 
organs: Thus, for instance, the fairs are exempt 
from paying the industrial duty ; the cargo is trans- 
ported either by railway or by water at reduced 
rates, the goods destined for the fair are exempted 
from duty, etc. These and many othcr measures 
facilitate the development of the fair operations. 


THE NizHNni-Noveorop Fair 
In accordance with the statute relating to fairs, 
the duration of that at Nizhni-Novgorod is fixed 
for the period August I to Scptember 15 in every 
year. The total of all the firms taking part in the 
fair of 1923 was 647; among them were 157 State 
agencies, 200 co-operative societies, 19 joint stock 
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companies, 241 private concerns, and 242 private 
retail traders. The volume of goods sent to the 
fairs amounted to 4,104,138 poods and the export 
to 2,087,807 poods. 

The number of transactions carried out on the 
goods exchange of the fair amounted to 965, and 
756 were registered outside the exchange. The 
total of these transactions amounted to 189,360,190 
gold roubles. Purchases and sales under 1,000 
roubles were not dealt with at the goods exchange, 
neither were private transactions between indi- 
viduals, nor retail operations. The same applics 
to dealings between the consumers’ co-operative 
societies. 

Of the goods sent to the fair, groceries held the 
first place with 27:5 per cent. of the total turnover 
of the exchange; the textile manufactures repre- 
sented 24:3 per cent., silicates and china ware 
8-3 per cent., dressed leather 6-8 per cent., metals 
and metal wares 6 per cent., drugs and chemicals 
4 per cent., furs and sheep skins 3-4 per cent. 
Representatives from various regions of the U.S.S.R., 
as well as from Persia and Turkey, took part in the 
fair. 

The total turnover at the fair during 1924 
amounted to 676-5 million roubles, including 
wholesale sales and purchases, totalling 75 million 
roubles. 

THE BAKU FAIR 

The fair in Baku serves for the exchange of goods 
between the U.S.S.R. and Persia. The Persian 
merchants chiefly buy Russian sugar, and they sell 
cotton, wool, carpets, rice, dried fruits, and similar 
goods, 

The fair is open during May and June. 
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Tue IRBIT FAIR 


The Irbit fair is the centre for exchange of goods 
between Siberia and European Russia. The Si- 
berian population supplies mostly furs. The fair 
opens in February and closes in March. 


THE KHARKOV EPIPHANY FAIR 


The Kharkov Krestshenskaia, or Epiphany 
fair, takes place from January 19 to February 15. 
The task of the Kharkov Krestshenskaia fair is to 
co-operate in supplying trade with raw materials, 
semi-manufactured and finished goods originating 
from the Ukraine. 


THE Kiev-KONTRAKTOVAYA (CONTRACT) FAIR 


The Kiev-Kontraktovaya (Contract) fair is held 
from February 1 until March 15. 


Chambers of Commerce 


The institution of Chambers of Commerce is still, 
as before the war, only very weakly developed. The 
few Chambers of Commerce which were in existence 
prior to the war were mostly created in order to 
develop trade relations with a particular country. 
These Chambers of Commerce (Anglo-Russian, 
Russo-American, ctc.), of a mixed type, included 
representatives of trade and industrial circles of the 
foreign countries concerned. 

In the last two years several Chambers of Com- 
merce of a European type have been founded in the 
U.S.S.R. Four are at present in existence, viz., the 
Russo-Eastern, the Azerbaidjan, the Maritime (Pri- 
morskaia), and the North-Western District Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Tue Russo-EASTERN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


This Chamber of Commerce, situated in Moscow, 
aims at a commercial rapprochement between 
Russia and the Sovict Republics of Central Asia, 
and also Persia, Turkey, Afghanistan, China and 
Japan in the interests of trade and industry. 


THE AZERBAIDJAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Azerbaidjan Chamber of Commerce is intended 
particularly to promote development of economic 
relations with Persia. 


THE MaRITIME CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


This body aims at the development of trade 
relations with Japan. 


THE NORTH-WESTERN DISTRICT CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


This, perhaps the most important of the Soviet 
Chambers of Commerce, was founded on November 
II, 192I. State institutions, enterprises, co- 
operative organisations, and private trade and in- 
dustrial enterprises may be represented on the 
board. Forcign trade and industrial enterprises may 
also be members of the Chamber, with a right to 
vote, if they are permitted to carry on trade opera- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. The object of this Chamber 
is to further the tradc relations of the north-western 
districts with the inland and the border rivers, to 
regulate the turnover of goods, and to deal ade- 
quately with the trade and industrial needs of the 
district. 
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Foreign Firms 

Regulations for carrying on trade operations with 
foreign firms in the territory of U.S.S.R. are laid 
down in the Instructions of the People's Com- 
missariat for Justice of May 12, 1923, and the 
Decrees of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee and the Soviet People’s Commissary of 
April 12, 1923. 

Foreign firms, which have obtained the right to 
carry on trade operations in Soviet Russia, enjoy 
the protection of the law. Besides carrying on 
trade operations in the territory of Sovict Russia, 
they may participate in mixed joint stock companies, 
and similar limited companics, and conclude con- 
cession agreements. The right to do so is granted 
by the Chicf Concessions Committee of the Council 
for Labour and Defence. Forcign firms wishing 
to found mixed joint stock companies or to enter 
into negotiations for concessions, or to open in the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. agencies, branches, or 
offices, must lodge the application for ratification 
with the Concessions Committee in Berlin or 
London, accredited to the Trade Delegation, 
which has to pass it on to the Chief Concessions 
Committee. 

The Berlin Concessions Commission has to ex- 
amine proposals for concessions arising from the 
Continental countries of Europe; it has, further, 
to deal with the ratification of joint stock 
companies, to conduct negotiations with the 
prospective concessionaries, and to investigate 
the financial and technical position of the foreign 
firms applying for concessions. Its decisions on 
these questions are passed on to the Chief Con- 
cessions Committce. 
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Trade Returns 


The London Concessions Committee fulfils the 
same functions in regard to concessionaires in Great 
Britain and France. 

The volume of internal trade of the U.S.S.R. can 
only be judged by the figures of the transactions 
carried out at the goods exchanges and the opera- 
tions of the Economic State organs between them- 
selves and the co-operatives, private concerns, and in- 
dividuals. Transactions between private individuals, 
retail purchases and sales, and transactions of the 
consumers and co-operatives among themselves re- 
main outside the statistics of home trade. Moreover, 
the figures of the turnover of only seventy-one goods 
exchanges out of a total of ror is published. Taking 
all this in consideration it can safely be stated 
that at least 60 per cent. of the total turnover of 
home trade does not enter into published statistics. 

The figures of turnovers of seventy provincial ex- 
changes and of the Moscow Goods Exchange for 
the economic year, October 1, 1923, to September 
30, 1924, are given in the following table: 


TURNOVER OF Goons EXCHANGES 
(in 1,000 chervonets roubles) 


Exchange: 


Transactions Total 


Moscow Goods: 


Exchange ...| 168,217 |221,425 241,598 | 791,703 
Outside | 136,644 |214,338 225,828 | 763,132 
Total --| 304,861 | 435,763 467,426 |1,554,835 

70 Provincial : 
Exchange ...| 118,317 | 175.005 268,873 | 756,621 
Outside +] 134.246 [154,021 246,125 | 706,117 
Total -| 252,563 | 329,026 514,998 {1,462,738 
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The turnover of the State organs and the Prov- 
incial and Moscow goods exchanges for sales and 
purchases represent about three-quarters of the 
total turnover of the exchanges. 

The figures of the Provincial exchanges for the last 
quarter of 1923-24, compared with the first quarter, 
show exactly a two-fold increase and the Moscow 
exchange an increase of one and a half times. 

The following table shows the distribution of the 
total turnover of 70 provincial exchanges during 
the economic year, 1923-24, by separate com- 
modity groups in percentages : 


SALES AND PURCHASES (in percentages) 


Jan.- April- 
March, | June, 
1924 


Exchange 


1924 1924 
Moscow Goods : 
Sales— 
State „a 4 89:6 87:6 
Mixed co's 4 di ae Vee 
Co-op. se ʻo -9 4'1 37 
Private ... “9 2 44 65 
Purchases— 
State ore) “4 65:0 64- 
Mixed co's 7 “9 a ae 
Co-op. ʻo ay 24°9 16:9 
Private ... "3 “2 7:6 15:5 
70 Provincial : 
Sales— 
State “ “4 -6 8-1 8-2 
Mixed co's .3 SI eee | ey 
ane ~ 8 -5 12:2 1051 
vate ... ` 5 : : 
Purchases : 3 A 6:0 ae 
State penn . 51-7 8- ` 5 
Fi : 49°5 49°5 52:0 
Mixed co’s * 3-4 2°2 3:5 2'9 
Co-op. ... = 24:8] 33-5 37-6 30-3 
Private S 20-1) 15-8 di 15¥0 
ee 
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Commodity Whole 
Group Year 
Grain, foodstuff, 
and fodder ... "7 30-0 
Textiles ved “6 18-2 
Metals . “4 11:5 
Spices and 
chemicals 6 4:2 
Fuel oat 3 74 
Building ma- 
terials "5 7:9 
Dry goods 3 5'4 
Raw materials -7 32 
Various aca "9 12:2 
Total o 100:0 


Extensive purchases are projected in 1925 of raw 
materials, grain, etc., for export abroad. Important 
arrangements have also been made for the sale 
on the home market of imported articles. All this 
is likely to stimulate to a great extent the internal 
trade of the U.S.S.R. in 1925. 
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Development 


The development of foreign trade made rapid 
progress in pre-war times, as the following table 
shows : 


Average annual Average annual 
Period imports in million exports in million 
roubles roubles 
1889-1893 se 420,0 639.1 
1894-1898 oe 5731 705,1 
1899-1903 ite 630,5 793:3 
1904-1908 oo 79915 1,045.9 


1909-1913 oa 1,139,6 1,521.4 


During the period which extends for almost a 
quarter of a century (from 1889-1913) the average 
imports and exports of each five years invariably 
exceed the preceding. The intensive development 
of Russia’s export trade is explained by her unlimited 
wealth in raw materials and foodstuffs, whilst the 
increase of imports was necessitated by the fact 
that Russia is not an industrial country. Being 
unable to supply fully all the needs of her population 
for manufactured goods, or to provide industry 
with the necessary equipment and some of the raw 
materials (flax, rubber) necessary for production, 
these needs had naturally to be satisfied by imports 
from abroad. 
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The war period is in no way characteristic of the 
development of Russian foreign trade. Some general 
information on the volume of exports and imports 
during the war period is nevertheless of interest. 
The following tables show the annual imports and 
exports, as compared with 1913: 


Imports Exports 
Period 
SR In 1,000 Value in In 1,000 Value in 
poods 1,000 roubles poods 1,000 roubles 

DGIS 936,550 1,374,034 1,472,085 1,520,135 
1914... 649,050 1,097,992 814,270 956,090 
IQI5 ws 240,340 1,138,564 149,632 401,834 
1916 ... 306,900 2,451,199 148,217 577.297 


1917 ev 208,451 2,316,748 63.335 436,963 


During the war period exports decreased con- 
siderably, and Russia lost the predominant position 
she had held for decades. Owing to the war 
Russia lost many foreign markets, and, moreover, 
the products which used to be exported were 
needed in the country for the production of war 
materials and for other purposes in connection 
with the war. On the other hand, the imports 
have grown considerably during the period 1916-17, 
as the home industry was unable to supply all the 
war materials and equipment necessary for the 
prosecution of the war. 

In the first years after the War, that is, the first 
years after the establishment of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, 1918, 1919 and 1920, the foreign trade came 
practically to a complete standstill. Only the 
year 192I saw the beginning of a revival. This 
process of revival, or rather, reconstruction and de- 
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velopment, is now making great strides. The 
following table gives a general survey of the imports 
and exports : 


: Imports in : 
Period Commercial | 1,000 pooda Exports in 
Goods only Total Weisht 1,000 poods 
of Importst 
1918 ... 1,823 
1919 cai ea ae 
1920 bai 675 
192%: sce 12,960 
1922 ... 56,346 
1923 ... iad 228,503 
1924 (Jan.- 248,954 
Sept.) 
Imports in P 
1,000 roubles Exports in 
7 Commercial at 1913 1,000 roubles 
Period Goods only prices at 1913 
Total Value prees 
of Imports*t 
1918 ... 57:274 57:274 7:534 
1919 sss 605 605 = 
TOZO ase 29,055 29,311 1,397 
1921 ... 210,003 232,429 20,195 
1922 ... 273,807 458,360 81,621 
1923 ... os 144,056 179,143 205,818 
1924 (Jan.- 161,190 162,529 232.433 
Sept.) 


The reduction in the export trade of Soviet 
Russia to practically complete cessation in 1918-20 
was the result of the economic and political up- 


* At actual prices the value of exports and imports during 
these years is almost double. 
t Including goods addressed to charitable institutions. 
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heaval of the world; the internal conditions in 
Russia, the blockade and intervention by foreign 
powers, the war of the Entente powers against 
Soviet Russia, the destruction of the National 
Economy as the result of the long war, civil war, 
etc., have all contributed to destroy foreign trading 
relations. 

After the cessation of the war in rọ2r Soviet 
Russia started on the work of peaceful reconstruc- 
tion. The same year a slight revival of foreign 
trade is to be noticed. Compared with the preceding 
year the import increased considerably. Similar 
progress is to be recorded in the following (1922) 
year; but, as a result of the bad harvest in the 
years 1921-22, the bulk of imports was composed 
of foodstuffs. The total of general imports for 
192I includes goods amounting to 22,436,000 
roubles sent for Famine-Relief and to charitable 
institutions. In 1922 these goods amounted to 
184,533,000 roubles. It was of course impossible, 
under such conditions, to secure a favourable trade 
balance in those years. The year 1923 is the first 
normal year of the Soviet Union for foreign trade. 
The volume of import became normal, and was 
principally for productive purposes, and the import 
of foodstuffs and objects for general use was very 
insignificant. In 1924 this tendency became still 
more pronounced. There was an increase in the 
import of tractors, machinery, motor-cars, electrical 
plant, turbines, locomotives, tenders, iron and 
steel pipes, cotton, etc. 

(For detailed specification of import by years, 
countries, groups and classified goods, see tables 
below.) 

The export possibilities of the Soviet Union 
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were reconstructed only gradually. The effects 
of the failure of the harvest in 1921 were felt for 
two years (1921 and 1922) and prevented export 
of grain, which is the most important item of the 
Russian export trade. The other important export 
article, timber, required an enormous capital outlay 
for export purposes, which the Soviet Union was 
unable to provide. The same applics to other ex- 
port articles. Only gradually, and hand in hand 
with the general recovery of the national economy 
of the Soviet Union, was the latter able to restore 
to some extent her export trade. The favourable 
trade balance of 1923 was the most significant sign 
of the revival. For the first nine months of 1924 
the trade balance is even more favourable than for 
the whole of the previous year, though on account 
of the bad harvest, there was no export of grain, 
which is the most important export item. This 
shows that the Soviet Union has other export 
possibilities besides grain, such as timber, wood 
materials, primary animal products, fish, and tech- 
nical plants like flax, hemp, etc., products of the 
mining industry—oil, manganese ore, ctc. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to indicate 
the prospects of further development of the foreign 
trade of the U.S.S.R. 

Foreign trade of the Soviet Union will undoubtedly 
develop favourably. To reconstruct the national 
economy, which has suffered heavily from the Great 
War, and is not yet fully re-established, and to put 
into practice those far-reaching plans, which have 
been drawn up to raise the national economy of the 
U.S.S.R. (electrification, intensification of agri- 
culture, etc.), will require very considerable imports 
of foreign manufactures. The rapid development 
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of the textile and rubber industries necessitates the 
import of cotton and rubber. In order to cover 
the expense of these imports and to secure never- 
theless a favourable trade balance, the Soviet 
Union will have to utilise effectively the enormous 
natural wealth of the country, and to increase the 
export to the desired dimensions. 


Trade Representatives of the U.S.S.R. Abroad 


. Great Britain, M. Rakovsky. 
. Austria, M. Woolfson. 

. Germany, M. Stomoniakov. 
. Denmark, M. Friedrichson. 

. Italy, M. Yusbashev. 

. Latvia, M. Bakhinsky. 

. Poland, M. Miaskov. 

. Turkey, M. Yuriev. 

. Finland, M. Ignatiev. 

. Czecho-Slovakia, M. Lamovsky. 
rz. Sweden, M. Dovgolevsky. 
12. Esthonia, M. Shevtzov. 

13. Norway, Mme. Kollontai. 
14. Canada, M. Yasikov. 

15. Lithuania, M. Brusnev. 

16. Greece, M. Oostinov. 

17. China, M. Klishko. 

18. France, M. Mdivanij. 

1g. Mongolia, M. Vassiliev. 

zo. Persia (Teheran), M. Shumiatsky. 
21. Mexico, M. Pestkovsky. 
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Imports from Various Countries in 1913 
Via the European, Black Sea, Caucasus and Asiatic frontiers 


(In thousand roubles) 


Trado Categorles 


Countries trom 
which importa 
received 


Germany... 

Great Britain 
China & Mongolia 
U.S.A. 

France 

Finland . 

Persia 
Austria-Hungary.. 
East India è 
Holland . ae 
Turkey ... oo 
Sweden ... son 
Italy one m. 
Denmark... = 
Norway .., 
Belgium ... oe 
Afghanistan... 
Egypt... aes 
Spain... 
Sweden .., ae 
Japan... oo 
Greece ‘ oo 
Portugal... 
Rumania... on 
Other Countries... 


Total 
Total of imports 
via the Euro- 
pean, Black Seal 
and Caucasian 
fronticrs 


Total of imports 
via the Asiatic 
frontier 


54,513 


-| 237,898 


++] 163,014 


Raw and 
semi-manu- 
factured 
materials 
and liva 
stock 


Manu- 
factures 


Foodstuffs 


297,905 |299.791 

13,671 | 111,517 | 47,823 
54.157 | 27,285 2,611 
839 | 58,227 | 20,026 
15.427 | 32.522 | 9,047 
5:953 | 13:213 | 31.793 
19,513 | 22,183 1,931 
4,692 | 15,208 | 15,799 
12,865 | 21,622 64 
4.552 | 15,145 | 1,691 
7391 | 10,715 337 
4.110 | 3,841 8.975 
5,656 | 10,265 887 
1,299 | 6,256) 5,312 
8,570 890 310 


377 6,964 1,532 


661 | 5.339 299 
172 | 5.754 12 
1,924 | 3,699 35 
571 | 3,230] 1,439 
3.210 1,146 488 
1,000 754 114 
401 1,075 54 
417 940 45 


15.957 9,901 119 


74:884 


Total 


652,209 


173,01 1 
84,053 
79.092 
56,996 
50,959 
43,627 
35,699 
34.551 
21,388 
18,439 
16,926 
16,808 
12,867 

9.779 
8,873 
6,299 
5,938 
5,658 
5,240 
4,844 
1,878 
1,530 
1,402 
25,977 


685,604 | 450.532 11,374,034 


612,670 | 444,790 |1,220,474 


153,560 


Per 
cent. 


CEN 


mHOOOOODOOOOOHMMMMNNWWAU ONN 


OmuaAAAAUNN ONRU OU AKYRY HUD 


100:0 
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Countries to Raw and 
which exporta aem)-mana- 
deapatched Foodstuffs Maeturad) 
and live 
stock 
Germany... -| 248,814 | 198,823 
Great Britain ..,} 125,241 | 137.489 
Holland ... one! 733: 698 | 43,340 
France s| 52,897 | 47,099 
Italy es 69,351 4,386 
Austria- Hungary 31,928 | 32,024 
Beigium .. : 16,734 | 47.463 
Persia 23,881 5.743 
Finland ... 34,322 | 11,008 
Denmark.. 15.793 | 20,402 
Turkey . 18,004 | 13,328 
China & Mongolia 7,242 3,381 
Rumania.. 19,305 1,877 
U.S.A. 41I | 13.504 
Sweden ... ved 7,133 3.751 
Spain 8.465 459 
Egypt 3.251 | 5.394 
Greece 6,165 680 
Norway ... 4.919 1,759 
Afghanistan 376 98 
Bulgaria... 822 1,290 
Japan 642 746 
Serbia 485 
Portugal .. 124 
Other Countries., 733 
Total 386 
Total of Exports 393:3 
via the Euro- 
pean, Black Sea 
and Caucasus 
frontiers 583,208 
Total of Exports 
via the Asiatic 
frontier 12,178 
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Exports to Various Countries in 1913 


Via the European, Black Sea, Caucasus and Asiatic frontiers 
(In thousand roubles) 


Trade Categories 


30,446 11,420,855 


Total 


Manu. 
factures 


453-584 


267,801 17 
Lop ans} a 
100,876 
73.761 


65,297 
64,663 
57:793 
55:284 
36,425 
35.783 
31,490 
21,692 
14,155 
11,422 
8,925 
8,671 
6,859 
6,696 
5,946 
2,343 
1,409 


ANE LRUAAKDOR NEE AOU DOG Ao 
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84,895 


54.449 | 99,278 
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The following tables give an analysis of theforeign 
trade of the U.S.S.R. during 1923 and the first half 
of 1924, according to countries participating. The 
values of the trade freights are given in thousand 
roubles at 1913 prices: 


Imports from Various Countries during the 
Calendar Year 1923 


{Value in thousand roubles at 1913 rates) 


Trade Categories 


Countries from 
which imports Manu- Per 
received factures Total cent. 
and live 
stock 
Germany... 16,859 34:5 
Great Britain 25,827 25°4 
U.S.A. 16,694 13-0 
Poland 2,300 5°4 
Finland ... 2,774 4'1 
Sweden ... 131 4:0 
Esthonia... 1,341 3'6 
Norway ... 51 2°3 
Latvia 915 7 
Persia 663 1-6 
Italy 71 org 
Turkey ... ase 215 o4 
Other Countries... 1,897 3:5 
Total 100:0 
Imports for famine 
relief and fori 
charitable or- 
ganisations = 
Total r00:0 
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Exports to Various Countries during the 
Calendar Year 1923 


Countries to 
which exports 
despatched 


Germany... 
Great Britain 
Latvia š 
Gibraltar... 
Holland ... 
Esthonia... 
Turkey ... 
Finland ... 

Italy 

Poland 

Norway ... 
Persia e 
Other Countries... 


Total 


Food- 
stuffs 


116,925 


Trade Categorics 


Raw and 
semi- 
manu- 
factured 
materials| 
and live 
stock 


21,446 
28,282 
12,853 


Manu- 
factures 


1,638 


491 
18,532 


205,818 


Per 
cent. 


-=p 


COSC KWWUU OH OO 
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Expressed in real prices, the value of the ex- 
ports and imports of the Soviet Union would be 
increased almost twofold since, in comparison with 
1913, prices during the period reviewed have been 


almost twice as high. 


It should be noted that 


imports and exports of live stock, being compara- 
tively negligible in amount, have been included under 
the heading of raw material and semi-manufactures. 
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IMPORTS IN 1913 and 1928 


The following is a detailed analysis of imports into the U.S.S.R 
during 1923, as compared with 1913. The values for 1923 are 
at pre-war prices. The corresponding table for exports will be 
found on page 223. 


1913 1923 
Imports 
1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
poods j| roubles | poods | roubles 
Se eee ss 
Agricultural Products s| 128,870\ 163,622! 4,719 
Do. (in tons) ... +] 2,110,893 — — 
Field crops 
Included in above— 
Grain ... ee 26,507] 24,879 78 
Peas and Beans yore 515 623 100 
Seed ... oes os 7.502] 24,909) 172 
Rice s wad 8,202} 13,084 1,193 
Kitchen garden produce oof 3,119} 3,426] 14 
Garden produce... one 12,936] 35,928 380 
Included in above— | 
Fruit ... ase ae 11,036] 26,197 30 
Animal products... one 13.727] 35,940) 1,667 
Fresh meat ... 777 3.939 590 
Milk products other 
than butter and 
cheese eee ose 1,420] 1,477 I 
Animal fats ... eee 2,514| 13,174 919 
Live cattle... 9,010] 17,317 12 
Pouliry and poultry Products 
Included in above— 
_ Eggs ... one ace 437 1,338 _ 
Apicultural products ene 264 6,112 22 
Included in above— 
Beeswax we aon 260| 6,096 22 
Forest products ous 52,892) 12,795} 2.343] 1,044 
Included in above— 
Timber 33,290) 3.454] 2,061 206 
Unworked timber 18,421 6,825 70 19 
Other forest products 1,181 2,516 212 819 
Industrial Products 807,680|1,210,412| 53,395, 174.424 
Do. (in tons) ... -13,229,811 — {873.137} — 
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IMPORTS IN 1918 and 1928—(Continued) 
1913 1923 


Imports 1,000 


Minerals and mineral pro- 
ducts... oes oe 73:413| 26,983 
Included in above— 
Building materials 
(bricks, cement, 
lime, gypsum) s» 68,389] 13,104 
Clayware, china, por- 
celain, glass oo 5,024] 13,879) 
Mining, metal working and 
machine construction ... 87,091] 403,342 
Included in above— ioe | eames 


Coal and coke «| 533,019] 87,483 

Ore as 9.039 1,379 

Other mining products 386| 899! 
Ferrous metals, crude 


and semi-worked up ... 7:905) 10,479] 
Non-ferrous metals, 
crude and semi- 
manufactured sse 6,760! 43,641 
Means of production— 


Motor machines 2,481) 29.344 
Factory requirements 10.7201 102,293 
Transport ri one 3.597] 30,319 
Agricultural ,, ses 8,464| 48,864 


Articles for other 
branches of indus- 
try and domestic 


use ... one 4:720| 48,641 
Woodworking indusiry eee 11,562] 14,799 
Included in above— 
Sawn wood, including 
veneer on 7,622 3:317 
Carpentry andj joinery 
manufactures vee 1,981 9,662) 
Other articles s. 1,959 1,820! 
Chemical products ... ose 59,113] 125,961 
Included in above— 
Tanning materials and 
dyes 12,137| 22,689) 
Rubber manufactures” 47 2,208) 


Soap ... s. ven 48 528 
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1913 1923 


Imports 1,000 1,000 { 1,000 | 1,000 
poods | roubles | poods |roubles 


Chemical products—contd. 


Perfumes os eee 50 3.874 1:7 
Manures on 34,048] 14,939} 1,091 
Petroleum distillation 
products... a 433 2,102 178 
Other chemical pro- 
ducts see e 12,350| 79,621] 1,081 
Food products re i 37,528] 154,267] 6,248) 
Included in above— 
Flour cereals ... a3 466 857| 1,671 
Confectioncry... oon 162 3,973 514 
Tea, coffee and cocoa... 5,720| 74,484 155 
Sugar products oes 14 33 750 
Tobacco products... 26 1,495 I 
Spirits and wine oon 761| 20,500) 2 
Preserved meat, vege- 
tables and fruit s. III 985 21 
Preserved fish mn 306| 3,917 20 
Fish other than pre- 
served ‘ins ves 21,784] 34,179} 2,690 
Vegetable fata oes 861 5.756 317 
Other food articles ... 7:317 8,088 107; 
Animal products... aa 5.215] 69,599 512 
Included in above— 
Sking, dressed one 3,622) 21,747 179| 
do. undressed eos 455| 21,240 43 
Leather manufactures 
other than footwear 106] 4,136 11 
Leather footwear sou 15 2,520 22| 
Furs ... a 488| 16,324 1-4 
Other animal products 529; 3,632, 256 
Textile products... Bes 20,631) 326,476] 3,108) 47,334 
Included in above— 
(a) Raw materials— 
Cotton wee “aa 12,022} 114,041 2,371| 22,526 
Jute aa ‘et 2,733| 11,080) 29) 120 
Wool P as 3,388) 60,399 282| 5,068 
Silk . a x 224| 31,215, — 8 
Other | fibrous ma- 
terials... eam 178 693| — — 
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IMPORTS IN 1918 and 1928—(Continued) 


Imports 


Textile products—conid, 
(b) Manufactures— 

Semi-manufactures— 
Yarn and wadding... 
Cotton 
Woollen 
Silk... 

Fabric— 
Cotton 
Linen and hemp 


Woollen... ves] 


Silk . 
Other 1 manufactures 
(carpets, etc.) 
Clothing ... 
Papermaking materials and 
products 
Included in above— 
Materials 


Paper and wallpaper ... Pe 


Printing production 
Included in above— 


Type and accessories... 


Printed matter 
Office accessories 
Artistic goods and scientific 
instruments... 
Included in above— 
Pictures, engravings, 
etc. ... aoe 
Toys 
Musical instruments - 
Watches, clocks and 
spare parts.. 
Medical apparatus and 


accessories .. - 


Other articles not in- 


cluded in the preced; 


ing groups ... 


Tota. re 
do. (in tons) 


1,000 
poods 


342 
22 


480 
17 


214 
83 
207 
I2 


1913 


1,000 
roubles 


10,697 
478 
18,967 
3:327 


15.233 
2,708 
14.314 
7:937 


21,I01l 
14,286 


35:439 


2,089 2,649 

1976| 32,781 

153| 3:952 

d 5:6 274 
108 1,518 

39 2,160 


12,329 


2,548 
494! 
6,593 


2,111 


1,000 
poods 


56,776] 179,743 
929.992 


1,000 
roubles 
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EXPORTS IN 1918 and 1928 


The following is a detailed analysis of exports from the U.S.S.R, 
during 1923, as compared with 1913, the values for 1923 being at 
pre-war prices. The corresponding figures for imports are given 
on page 219. 


1913 1923 
Exports _— 
1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
poods | roubles | poods |roubles 
Agricultural Producta .... 867,960] 783,153] 151,743]119,299 
do. (in tons) +00f14,217,199 — {2,485,553} — 
Field crops on s| 617,086] 575,166] 121,496] 107,896 
Including— 
Grain A «| 560,710] 507,064| 117,916] 102,996 
Peas and beans +00 22,977, 27,712 2,332| 3,031 
Seed ... site ove 19,801] 35,016 150] 1,543 
Potatoes soe s 4,996 14445 — — 
Beet .., on few 5,008] gor — — 
Straw .. vas 558] 198 — — 
Other producta os 3,036 2,830) 98 335 
Kitchen garden produca ... 764 1,135 3 4:2 
Garden produce s one 604 2,613 23 81 
Including 
Fruit.. i 482 1,763 1 3 
Other products vee 212 850 22 78 
Animal products ... sie 6,330] 35:449 o'g 8 
Including 
Fresh meat ... . 570 3.872 03 2 
Smoked and salted 
meat 7 724 5,686] 0:3 3 
Milk products other 
than butter and 
cheese r ron 930 1,681 — — 
Animalfat ... ona 29 238 — — 
Live cattle ... ssn 4.077| 23:972 0'2 
Pouliry and products a 16,424] 108,914 441| 3,695 
Including— 
Live and dead birds.., 2,044, 16,515) 4 39 
Eggs .. fr 14,286] 90,646 377| 2,498 
Down and feathers a 94 1,753) 60} 1,158 
A pleural PERRIS oan 2 17 1 20 
Timber --.| 226,662| 59,859) 29,778) 7:585 
Including— 
Wood Sus oat 7,806) 1,144 ih <i 
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eee) 
Espor 1,000 1,000 
poods | roubles 


1923 


1,000 | 1,000 
poods | roubles 


__— 


Timber—conid. 
Unworked timber .... 216,860] 56,330) 7,585 
Other products ase 1,995] 2,385 — — 
Industrial Prodacts s| 6o4.r25| 736,982) 76,760| 86,529 
do. (in tons) «| 9,895,577)  — [1257330 — 
Minerals and mineral 

products ass oe 4.592 4,080 148) 103 
Including— 

Building materials 

(bricks, cement, 

lime, gypsum)... 4,206] 660 145) 84 


Stone and clay ware, 
china, porcelain 

and glass .. 386 
Mining, metal working and, 
machine construction 125,192 
Including— 


Coal and coke vee 5.951 
Oiland residues 4.012 
Ore ... 102,572 
Other mining pro- 

ducts = 8,721 
Ferrous metals, crude 


and semi-worked up 2,588 
Non-ferrous metals, 
crude and semi- 
worked up . 49) 
Means of production 
and industrial 
equipment 190 
Transport equipment. 60 
Equipment for other 
branches of econ- 
omy one a 1,049 
Woodworking = ese} 242,023 
Including— 

Sawn wood, includ- 

ing veneer.. 
Carpentry and join 
ery manufactures.. 


239,146 


2,877 
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EXPORTS IN 1913 and 1928—(Continued) 


1913 1923 
Export 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
poods | roubles | poods | roubles 
Woodworking—conid. 
Other products 
Chemical ... on ane 58,243 
Including— 
Tanning materials 
and dyes 129 
Rubber manufact’ res" 
Footwear . 94 
Other 133 
Matches 300] 
Perfumery 12 
Manures an 2,691 


Petroleum distilla- 
tion products 

Other chemical pro- 
ducts oo we 


53,802) 47,663] 3,470] 11,219 


1,082] 5.533 305 925 
Food 134.240) 234,485] 12,869) 17,733 


Products of ` four 


milling and cereal 
production 67,585| 60,093 1,138] 1,100 
Confectionery coed 52 586 0'3 4 
Sugar products 8,995) 27,559 3I 120 

Starch and syrup 
products ... pir 855 960 fe) or 
Tobacco products 870 9.933 132| 1,162 
Spirits . 2,125 9.724 o o'”4 
Preserved fish & roes 224 4.329) 30| 1,040 

Fish other than prer 
served soe ` 1,310) 3,907 4°4 13 
Vegetable oil 470 2,305 43 207 
Oilcake 44,862) 38,687/ 11,153| 9,263 
Fresh butter.. ose 4,763) 71,658 304] 4,565 
Other food products 2,129 4:744 34 258 
Animal products ... . 4.354] 71,387 633] 14,900 

Including— 

Undressed skins 2,548] 36,130) 104| 1,757 
Furs ... i 816 17-052 147| 5.390 
Bristles ba 159 8,871 65| 3,637 
Other products 831} 9,334 317| 4,116 
Textile products 25,421| 184,267 2,393] 12,314 
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EXPORTS IN 1913 and 1928—(Continued) 


1913 


1,000 1,000 
poods | roubles 


1923 


Exports 1,000 1,000 


poods |roubles 


Textile producis—contd. 


Including— 
(a) Raw materials— 
Cotton... m ms 19 — — 
Flax ae aaa 18,626) 94,189 2,061] 10,052 
Hemp alee w 4,148 22,870 302) 1,759 
Wool fos 1,072) 10,664 3 29 
Silk (cocoons &raw) 127 4,422 7'4 ga 
(b) Manufactures— 
Semi-manufactures 
{Yarn & wadding) 
Cotton... 38 1,186) ol 2 
Flax, hemp & jute 59 ļ406 orl 1 
Fabric 
Cotton... . 1,050] 43,895] >, 5 184 
Linen and hemp . 76) 864 o'l wer 
Wool ate r 37 1,396) 2 100 
Other manufactures 
Carpets, stockinette! 127 1,951 11 96 
Clothing ... ai 59 2,405 — — 
Paper-making materials 
and products... vie 1,889) 3:157 133 250 
Including— 
Raw materials oon 1,769] 2,578 131 236 
Paper and wall-paper 120 579 2°3 14 
Printing production and 
office accessories ses 60 1,088 2 49 
Including— 
Printed matter ond 53 973 2 49 
Office accessories... 6°5 115 — — 
Artistic goods and seeni 
instruments ... << 16 635 1qr 15 
Tncluding— 
Toys ... 37 67 1 13 
Musical instruments 9°3 423 o 2 
Medicalapparatus, &c 2'5 145 — = 
Articles not included 
in above groups... 18,095 9,930 87 380 
ee a ee eee 
TOTAL Ds «| 1,472,085|1,520,135| 228,503| 205,818 
do. (intons) .../24,112,776) — 13,742,883 = 
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Imports 


The following table shows the imports into the U.S.S.R. (via 
the European and the Black Sea-Kuban frontiers) from Jan- 
uary 1 to October 1, 1924: 


(Values in thousand roubles al 1913 rates) 


Trade categories 


Countries from 
which imports 
received factured | factures 
materials 
and live 
stock 


Great Britain... 32,675 
USA. sn on 35:425 
Germany... . 

Sweden ... 
Finland ... 
China 
Persia >è 
Norway ... 
Esthonia... 
Poland 

Austria ... 
Australia... 
France .., ae 
Latvia 

Holland ... 

Italy 

Turkey 
Denmark... 
Belgium ... 

East India 

Other countries... 


sg 
“6 
“9 
6 
6 
il 
“3 
‘a 
To] 
5 
4 
I 
I 
9 
8 
6 
3 
an 
1 
I 
8 


5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
T 
1: 
o 
a 
o- 
o 
a 
a 
o: 
2: 


Total a 161,190 |100: 
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Exports 


The following table shows the exports of the U.S.S.R. (via the 
European and the Black Sea-Kuban frontiers) from January 1 
to October 1, 1924: 


(Values in thousand roubles at 1913 rates) 


Trade categories 


Countries to 
which exports manu- Total Per 
despatched factured | factures cent. 
materials 
and live 
stock 

Great Britain 37,961 61,997 | 26-7 
Germany... and 13.126 37,269 | 16-0 
Latvia... wea 15,146 29,783 | 12-9 
Turkey ... oa 10,538 15,730 6'8 
Esthonia... ae 4,510 11,092 | 4:8 
Italy ~ 3,952 10,722 | 4'6 
Holland ... 4:234 10,434 4:5 
Denmark... 832 8,581 3:7 
Belgium ... 4:277 6,763 | 2°9 
France .. 2,593 6,540 2'9 
Finland ... 462 6,299 a9 
U.S.A... 4,860 4,914 2'i 
Egypt 1,430 1,430 a-6 
Poland 1.955 2,551 Isr 
Sweden ... ae 642 1,970 0-9 
Norway ... eon 145 1,354 o-7 
Other countries... 3:944 15,004 6-1 


Total .| 120,703 232,433 |I00-0 
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IMPORTS: JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 1924 


Goods imported into the U.S.S.R. via European and Black 
Sea-Kuban frontiers; 


Value 
Commodity Quantity | (in roubles, 
(in tons) {at pre-war 
prices) 
Foodstuffs mee ose aaa a 14,894,000 
Including : 
Fruit aaa ri ove ean 1,226 146,000 
Spices ae aes aes ass 600 401,000 
Coffee eee ose eos one 733 538,000 
Cocoa us “as ave ae 1,280 781,000 
Tea ... aa ae 5,224 5,356,000 
Sugar and confectionery ae «| 20,551 2,074,000 
Hops eis a ane as 147 234,000 
Frozen meat.. 5:433 1,936,000 
Fish (dried, salted, and smoked) ` 37:849 3:333,000 
Animal Products ... s aks «| 14,848 6,381,000 
Including : 
Manures ove oe oon oes 1,769 43,000 
Silkworm eggs oe Dy at 16 566,000 
Fats ... ee vas aes oes 2,568 873,000 
Beeswax $ ses, es 2,612 749,000 
Hides (undressed) ` ~s ons 7:196 2,720,000 
Hides (dressed) a aa 513 1,160,000 
Footwear and leather goods. te 57 178,000 
Timber and Seeds wee a si 8,802 1,683,000 
Including : 
Corkwood ... isi Tas wis 2,695 593,000 
Joinery wood on wee on 2,156 221,000 
Furniture wood... àsa awe 524 159,000 
Seeds and herbs oss eos 4:474 813,000 
(a) Copra A .. 1,530 439,000 
(b) Medicinal herbs ate eee 181 54,000 
Earthenware, etc. asa om ade 2,283 499,000 
Including : 
Glazed ae in se% om 344 63,000 
Glassware ... ed ais oe 80 104,000 


—_— 
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IMPORTS: JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 1924— (Continued) 


Commodity 


Fuel, etc. ... 
Including : 

Coal . ees 
Toluol, Tefined ats 
Resin 
Carbolic acid, pure. 
India-rubber, raw ... 
Rubber goods 


Chemicals, ete. 
Including : 
Wax, all kinds 
Barium chloride 
Potassium and sodium a cyanide (not 
chemically pure) .. .. . 
Saltpetre Bt 
Potassium chlorate 
Citric acid 
Quinine 
Castoreum 
Vegetable oil ie 
Soap and cosmetics... 
Tanning materials ... 
Dyestufis 


Metals, etc. 
Including : 

Ferrous metals 

Copper, all forms eee aa 
Aluminium, all forms aes was 
Tins, all forms ‘ 

Lead, all forms 

Zinc, all forms 


Copper goods as Sas . 
Iron and steel goods s 
Wire, all sorts A es. r 
Wire goods ... aie . 


Agricultural implements 


Quantity 


(in tons) 


119,370 


107,231 


55:375 


5:125 
331 


249 
16,977 
794 
188 


on 95 
«-|(Kg 1.001) 


1,511 
102 
20,650 


4,376 
79.546 


4.592 
527 
614 

1,692 

10,947 

3,361 

586 
11,305 

1,759 

1,776 

1,131 


Value 

(in roubles, 

at pre-war 
prices) 


8,921,000 


1,051,000 
655,000 
1,067,000 
130,000 
5,244,000 
443,000 


17,193,000 


298,000 
152,000 


122,000 
1,869,000 
262,000 
321,000 
372,000 
147,000 
676,000 
424,000 
2,214,000 
7,654,000 


41,618,000 


433,000 
387,000 
487,000 
3,409,000 
2,069,000 
739,000 
846,000 
5,552,000 
530,000 
1,550,000 
439,000 


Tools, various soe ais be 994 595,009 
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IMPORTS: JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 1924—(Continued) 


Value 
Commodity Quantity | (in roubles, 
{in tons) | at pre-war 
prices) 
Metals, ete.—(conid.) 
Machinery ose ae s| 17,632 9,650,000 
Including : 
Locomotive tenders and 
trolleys without motors... 3,114 1,426,000 
Locomotives ... rors one 8,937 4,906,000 
Traction engines oss 310 159,000 
Internal combustion engines 218 133,000 
Pumps and hand fire cx- 
tinguishers ... one t. 333 203,000 
Hydraulic and steam tur- 
bines . ov 1,321 790,000 
Metal- working “machines... 1,005 675,000 
Typewriters... 47 203,000 
Dynamos and electric “motors 1,020 1,532,000 
Agricultural machinery oes 9.511 2,917,000 
Spare parts)... Doe zai 1,521 1,072,000 
Duty-free machinery and 
instruments . + es 2,312 1,270,000 
Scientific instruments os 324 1,624,000 
Electric lamps Jai 120 1,362,000 
Electrical instruments and 
appliances ... 1,087 2,271,000 
Bicycles, motor cars, and aero- 
planes aaa eee ase 899 2,206,000 
Paper goods, etc. aes aei -| 63,550 | 11,678,000 
iù Including : 
Paper-making materials ... wel 25,615 2,242,000 
Paper and cardboard ace -ef 37313 8,780,000 
Books and pictures P aes 311 619,000 
Textiles and yarns dai TA ---| 92,456 | 57,194,000 
Including : 
Cotton and cotton piece goods -a| 81,516 | 47,279,000 
Jute, ete. ... er saa 2,558 640,000 
Wool as os ae se] 41944 5,485,000 
Cotton yarn ae ces ane 45 108,000 
Woollen yarn was Ss nee 437 789,000 


a Se 
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IMPORTS: JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 1924—(Continued) 


Commodity 


Textiles and Yarns—(conid.) 
Cotton fabrics ase: eee wee 
Flax and hemp goods __... aa 
Silk and semi-silk fabrics ... aa 
Woollen fabrics... . aes 


Wearing apparel, etc... eas | 


Including . 
Garments... .. eee 
Buttons ose wee one 
Stationery iea m wee 
Total imports... ise fr 


Imports via European frontiers 
Imports via Black Sea-Kuban 
frontiers oe wae ave . 
In addition to above, foreign missions 
and relief agencies imported goods 
to the value of ene wo = 


Quantity 
(in tons) 


Value 
(in roubles, 
at pre-war 

prices) 


253,000 
1,027,000 

128,000 
1,277,000 
1,129,000 


125,000 
70,000 


896,000 


161,190,000 
148,537,000 


12,653,000 


1,339,000 


In spite of the demands of industry, imports were restricted 
owing to the absence of foreign credits and the necessity of 
maintaining a fund of foreign currency for the carrying out of 
the currency reform. The partial failure of the grain harvest 
prevented the expansion of Soviet exports and necessitated 


consequently also a reduction of imports. 


In view of the 


necessity of importing a certain quantity of grain, as well as the 
continuing demand of industry for the import of machinery and 
articles of general use, there is no doubt that imports will 


increase in the near future. 
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EXPORTS: JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 1024 


Goods exported by the U.S.S.R. via European and Black Sea- 
Kuban frontiers, during January-September, 1924. 


Value 
Commodity Quantity | (in roubles, 
(in tons) | at pre-war 
prices) 
Foodstufta vee one ove «41,727,546 [120,703,000 
Including : 

Grain eis ase asa «11,424,650 | 76,941,000 
(a) Wheat eae aoe ae] 248,594 16,656,000 
(b) Rye... aoa oon «| 635,472 | 32,409,000 
c) Barley we é s 195,021 9,361,000 
d) Oats ... aoe . 43:732 2,362,000 
(e) Buckwheat rae 7 13,386 750,000 
{f) Millet ... vie is a 19,822 971,000 
{g) Maize ... ee das. «| 387,835 8,077,000 
(h) Peas To ae ase 14,709 1,162,000 
(i) Beans Pers ses òs 27.539 2,176,000 
(j) Rye flour aes y 5,848 497,000 
{k) Bran 14,275 614,000 
(1) Wheat mixed with rye 17,667 1,837,000 

Poultry and game i Me 698 362,000 

Butter sae eee 20,313 | 18,617,000 

Eggs sae ia. aa 20,292 7,934,000 

Black cavaire pen 291 1,778,000 

Red cavaire. pen sss see 727 297,000 

Tobacco ae ae aaa ae 2,434 1,280,000 

Chicory _ weal 2,547 310,000 

Spiritsand spirituous ‘liquors see] 12,560 252,000 

Salt, common 9.279 130,000 


Oilcake of linseed, ‘sunflower secd, 
etc. ooo ooo eee «ef 242,042 12,459,000 
Raw materials and semi-manufactures [2,353,051 |110,607000 
Including : 
Box, yew, hazel, plane wood, etc., 


unmanufactured ... 275 34,000 
Timber, unworked 510,591 7:352,000 
(a) Oak beams 7:195 230,000 


214,076 2,997,000 


(b) Pine beams 
99,935 1,273,000 


(c) Pit props 
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Value 
Commodity Quantity (inroubles, 
(in tons) {at pre-war 

prices) 


Raw Materials, eto,—(contd.) 
(d) Fir and spruce balances | 178,181 2,495,000 


(e) Aspen blocks ... te .| 15,090 287,000 
Timber, worked «| 639,282 | 18,909,000 
(a) Pine and spruce planks -| 20,404 551,000 


(b) Sleepers, oak and pine e| 65,422 1,766,000 
(c) Pine and spruce boards ee] 520,229 14,046,000 


(d) Staves of oak, etc. ... col 19,320 693,000 
(e) Ee ai one aes 6,191 1,521,000 
Seed . nee tse en] 90,149 7,680,000 
Including : 
(a) Linseed 13,440 1,236,000 
(b) Sunflower and ‘other ‘oil seed 55.013 5,061,000 
(c) Vetch seed aes | 20,862 1,273,000 
Liquorice... rae ous mee 1,832 123,000 
Medicinal plants... oes a 358 217,000 
Hides.. ile Rae ea ae 200 245,000 
Furs ... ite ese EAN 1,326 16,221,000 
Cattle entrails oo i at 838 404,000 
Horse manes and tails ós A 1,027 1,158,000 
Bristles, not made up ove ik 522 1,785,000 
Hair, all kinds ove eos aas 567 311,000 
Feathers and down 381 559,000 
Flax, combed, scutched, and raw.. 19,859 6,295,000 
Flax, waste, and tow der we 8,830 1,996,000 
Linen thread sas om PM 291 155,000 
Hemp sv ue ous fed 2,149 812,000 
Hemp tow ... ae 985 174,000 
Wool (cow, calf, and horse) ine 648 648,000 
Asbestos... eee es ‘taal 4,319 605,000 
Coal and coke ees es ve] 12,858 109,000 
Manganese ore woe oes veel 423,835 5,086,000 
Metal scrap ome aie 8,002 449,000 
Petroleum and products Sit «| §97:245 | 34,943,000 
Including : 
(a) Crude oil... oes ved 72,614 2,541,000 
(b) Light benzine oss oie 6,927 §92,000 
(c) Heavy benzine .., ee] 107,146 9,154,000 
(d) Kerosene ... aie -..| 264,801 13,081,000 
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Value 
Quantity | (in roubles, 
(in tons) |at pre-war 
prices) 


Commodity 


Raw Materials, eto.—conid. 


(e) Light solar oil fon ee] 35,361 2,588,000 


(f) Axle oil s ove ses! 7.730 589,000 
(g) Machine oil.. . =| 65,804 5,018,000 
(h) Mazut and residues | 35,975 1,317,000 
Resin ove 5s ose va 5,562 278,000 
Turpentine .., - ase oon 762 144,000 
Santonin and products see esu! 2 49,000 
Chromium picrate ... 177 108,000 
Other chemical and pharmaceutical 
products oe Ps oes 4.114 1,835,000 
Vegetable oil kws s% ean! 3.293 849,000 
Rags .. oe aig ava s 1,952 215,000 
Manufactures... oa ae an 619 1,123,000 
Including : 
Metal wares . eve eos on 14 9,000 
Wooden goods $ 58 7,000 
Rubber footwear and other rubber 
goods mae ose awil 150 283,000 
Flax and hemp goods ove oon 138 129,000 
Woollen carpets... eee one 128 498,000 
Books z sve 36 39,000 
Artistic goods | and antiquities tes 7 47,000 
Kustar goods ba ae aig 35 88,000 
Total ae asa «+- [4,081,216 |232,433,000 
Across the European frontiers ++-/2,541,381 [159,267,000 
Across the Black Sea- Kuban frontiers| 
of the Caucasus aes oe s.41,539:835 73,166,000 
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SURVEY OF FOREIGN TRADE 


A survey of foreign trade carried on during the first half of 
1924 must take note of the big political events which took place 
in the same period, such as the de jure recognition of the U.S.S.R. 
by Great Britain, the consequent Anglo-Sovict Conference, the 
conclusion of a Trade Agreement with Italy, and finally the 
Germano-Soviet dispute, all of which could not fail to affect the 
course of foreign trade. 

The influence of these events is to some extent brought out 
in the analysis of Custom House Returns, which will be dealt 
with later on. 

The general turnover for the half-year, counting commercial 
goods only, amounted to 257,800 tons, to the value of 234°3 
million roubles at pre-war prices. The figures relate to trans- 
actions of foreign trade which are connected with the European 
frontier, including all the ports of the Black Sea. The half- 
yearly turnover forms 21-9 per cent. of the pre-war turnover 
(1909-13), whereas the corresponding figure for the same period 
last year was only 10-3 per cent. The forcign trade turnover 
has, therefore, been doubled in the course of a year, and a third 
of the pre-war turnover has, approximately, been reached, since 
the 1913 prices, in which the recent foreign trade values are here 
calculated, are considerably below those of to-day. 

During the six months considered there was a favourable 
balance of trade, which amounted to 66-5 million roubles. The 
favourable balance during the first three calendar months was 
almost double that of the following three months, due, of course, 
to the weaker export of cereals usually noticeable before the new 
harvest. 


Exports 


The exports for the half-year of 262,900 tons by weight, and 
1:3 million roubles in value, were below those of the last six 
months of 1923, but three times larger than the exports during 
the corresponding period of last year. 

The following table shows the recent growth of exports, and 
it is noticeable that, while grain exports diminished during the 
time considered, the part which exports play in the genera) 
turnover of trade has increased : 


Percentage 
Quantity Value of general 
Period (1,000 tons)| (million trade 
roubles) | turnover 
January 1-June 30, 1923... 810-0 54/0 48°6 
July 1-December 31, 1923 ...} 2,833-2 151:7 63°! 


January 1-June 30, 1924 ...| 2,570°3 150°4 64:1 
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The following table gives an analysis of exporta in tons by 
categories : 


Raw, 
semi- 
manu- 
factured | factures 
material 


Period Foodstuffs 


January-March ..-| 813,987 1,214,962 

April-June... «| 615,721 | 739.494 1,355,357 
Total aa «--{1,429,708 [1,140,319 2,570,319 
Per cent. of totall 55:6 100:0 

(Value in thousand roubles) 

January-March s| 46,751 31,850 165 78,766 

April-June... se] 37:778 33,636 225 71,639 
Total _... «| 84,529 65,486 390 150,405 
Per cent. of total} 56-2 43°5 0:3 100'0 


Foodstuffs form more than a half of the commodities exported, 
but manufactured goods form a small quantity. 

The following table shows how the composition of the exports 
by value has fluctuated since 1922: 


(As percentages of total value of exports) 


Raw and 
semi- Manu- 

Period Foodstuffs}; manu- |factures{ Total 
factured 


January-June, 1922... 
July-December, 1922 
January-June, 1923 ... 5 
July-December, 1923 61° 
January-June, 1924 ..- 5 


rao: 
100° 
100: 
100" 


60660 


The “ foodstuffs ” category shows a sharp rise after 1922, 
while the ‘‘rawstuff and semi-manufactured goods” category 
shows 2 diminishing quantity. During July-December, 1923, 
the first-named category formed an increasingly higher per- 
centage of the total export, while in the first six months of 1924 
it again showed a decline, but remained higher than that of the 


R 
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corresponding period last year. In general, the export of  food- 
stuffs" is on the increase, while the export of manufactures is 
gradually disappearing. 


Imports 


Imports during January-June, 1924, compared with those of 
the preceding six months, show a reduction by a half in quantity 
and by 3:6 per cent. in value. 

As compared with the first half of last year, the value of 
imports shows a considerable increase (by 43:7 per cent.), 
although a smaller quantity of goods has been imported in the 
present year. From comparisons made, it is possible to say that 
imports during the last half-year have changed in the direction 
of more valuable and less bulky commodities. 

The rôle of imports in relation to the general foreign trade 
turnover is seen in the following table : 


Quantity Value | Percentage 
Period {in 1,000 | (in million} of total 
tons) roubles) | turnover 


January-June, 1923 309:2 56-9 51°4 
July-December, 1923 562:8 87.1 36:9 
January-June, 1924 284:5 83-9 35°9 


Hence, quite apart from the increased value of imports during 
July-December, 1923, the relative significance of imports 
declines with every period. The following tables show the dis- 
tribution of imports by categories during the six months under 
review : 

(Weight in tons) 


April- Percentage 
Total of total 


January- 
Category March 


Foodstuffs za wee] 15,671 27,222 9°6 
Animal products jf 2,959 4,891 7,850 2:8 
Seed, timber, etc. se] 3,087 2,711 5:798 2ʻ0 
Earthenware ... moe! 348 879 1,227 o'g 
Fuel, pitch, etc. +++] 50,226 | 39,688 89,914 31-6 
Chemicals eve -+-| 27.486 | 12,084 | 39,570 13°9 
Ores, metals, etc. «| 17,964 | 25,482 | 43,446 15:3 
Paper goods, etc. sl 16,205 | 17,618 | 33,823 I1'9 
Textilesandyarns ...! 9,448 | 26,035 35.483 Iaia 
Wearing apparel, etc. ... 172 68 240 orl 


Total 


[2] 


141,007 |284,573 100 
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(Value in thousand roubles) 


April- Percentage 
Category June Total of total 
Foodstufls oe wn 6,212 7'4 
Animal products 3.443 4'I 
Seeds, timber, otc. ... 1,044 I'2 
Earthenware 243 0'3 
Fuel, pitch, etc. 7:349 8-8 
Chemicals . 11,119 133 
Ores, metals, etc. 23,657 28-1 
Paper goods, etc. 6,593 79 
Textiles and yarns 23,328 27°8 
Wearing apparel, etc. ... 960 Itt 


Total 83,948 

Metal, textile, and chemical goods constituted the chief items 
of import as regards value, viz., 69-2 per cent. of the total. 
During the first half of last year these categories farmed 73 per 
cent. of the total. The category of metals has this year shown 
a strong decline, while chemicals and textiles have gone up. 
Other groups, which do not constitute the majority of importa, 
have also varied. Thus foodstuffs, paper goods, and fuel and 
pitch show an increase ir the present year, while animal products 
and wearing apparel show a decline. 


Imports BY CATEGORIES 
(As percentages of the total value of imports) 


1922 | 1922 1923 

Category Jan.- | July- | Jan.~ 

June | Dec. | June 
Foodstuffs ... ee] 3972 28:7 6°5 74 
Animal products... 4:7 3'5 5'7 4:1 
Seeds, timber, etc. ... 1g a9 0:9 1:2 
Earthenware 0-3 o-2 0-4 0-3 
Fuel, pitch, etc. 1:8 9:5 4'9 8:8 
Chemicals 3:6 10-0 I2-1 13°3 
Ores, metals, etc. 26°3 33:7 | 361 28-1 
Paper goods, etc. ... 4:6 3'5 4:2 79 
Textiles and yarns ... 5°4 5°3 24°8 27°8 
Wearingapparel ...| 12:3 4°7 “4 II 

| amet] 
Total +--| 100-0 | 100-0 “oO 
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The table shows that, beginning with 1923, the imports of 
foodstuffs began markedly to decline, the first half-year of 1924 
when compared with the same period in 1922, showing a fall by 
five-and-a-half times. On the other hand, textiles have increased 
by the same amount. Chemicals have consistently increased. 
Paper goods also show a more or less gradual increase. Wearing 
apparel has decreased. Ores and metals occupy a foremost place 
in imports. x 

The composition of exports and imports stands out more 
prominently when commodities are grouped according to the 
use for which they are intended, as shown in the following table : 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO USE 
(Value in thousand roubles) 


Exports Imports 
Class 
1923 1924 1923 1924 
Goods for industrial and 
technicaluse ... | 25,843 | 56,223 | 33,857 | 63,227 
Goodsforagriculture .., 698 | 6,675 2,364 3,033 
Goods for transport oe — — 4,952 3,645 
Fuel ass ia w 277 1,960 1,772 816 
Goods for hygiene, medici- 
naland sanitary use ... 176 325 1,065 1,522 
Raw stuffs for food and 
fodder ... ee -| 25,858 | 83,227 3,542 6,113 
Goods for personal and 
household use ... ave 419 713 7:947 4,802 
Luxury articles ... sa 562 1,260 202 252 
Miscellaneous... cus 203 22 1,259 538 
|, 
Total... tee -| 54,036 150,405 | 56,960 | 83,948 


It is evident from the above figures that materials intended for 
technical and industrial purposes do not hold as important a 
place in exports as last year. Exports of foodstufls and fodder 
show an increase. 

On the import side materials and manufactures intended for 
industrial purposes show an increase as against the previous year, 
while those intended for transport use show a decrease. The 
same is true of commodities of a personal or household nature. 


EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


Turning to particular markets at which goods from the U.S.S.R. 
were disposed of, the table given below specifies the various 
countries to which exports were scent. 
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Germany remains the chief market for Soviet goods, but its 
importance as compared with the previous year has considerably 
decreased, undoubtedly as a result of the diplomatic conflict 
which has now ended. On the other hand, the British market is 
playing a more and more important part, and Great Britain has 
taken the second place as regards the destination of Soviet 
exports. The importance of Latvia, Esthonia, Finland, and 
Poland (parts of the old Empire of Russia), has noticeably gone 
down, which is explained by the fact that the Customs are able 
now to determine more exactly the final destination of exports. 

Turkey, France, and the U.S.A. have become greater purchasers 
of goods exported from the Soviet Union. After the conclusion 
of treaties with Denmark and Italy, the value of these countries 
as markets for Soviet exports has increased. 


Exports BY COUNTRIES 


January-June, 1923 | January-June, 1924 


Country to 
which goods sent ‘ k 
Quantity | Percentage] Quantity | Percentage 
{in tons) | of total | (in tons) | of total 
|J______ m 

Austria ,.. ae = = 2,506 o'r 
Great Britain ...| 60,914 7'5 322,507 12:5 
Belgium aa 4,687 0-6 81,887 3°2 
Germany s| 263,364 32°5 456,622 17:8 
Holland... «f 57.072 7'r 172,279 6:7 
Denmark aa 5:275 0:7 130,331 5-1 
Italy one iol 30,197 3°7 159,374 6:2 
Latvia ... «| 198,224 24:5 289,688 11:3 
Norway... ae Ir aʻa 17:375 a-7 
Persia ... tee 1,290 0:2 — — 
Poland ... aia 6.447 0-8 18,295 0:7 
Rumania et = — 18,278 arg 
U.S.A. ... wee 322 — 132,821 5'2 
Turkey ... we] 24,085 3:0 205,418 8-0 
Finland... «| 62,622 77 113,401 4°4 
France ... ee I — 132,586 5'2 
Czecho-Slovakia 12 — 118 — 
Sweden... eas 3,547 0-4 26,822 1:0 
Esthonia sj 78.648 9:7 105,435 471 
Others ... se} 13,283 1-6 184,575 yF 

Total «| 810,001 rIoa-o r 100:0 


2,570,319 j 
ee E ee ee ee 
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Exports BY COUNTRIES 


January-June, 1923 | January-June, 1924 


Value Value 
Country to {1,000 Per- (1,000 Per- 
which goods sent} roubles centage roubles centago 
at pre-war| of total |atpre-war{ of total 


prices) prices) 


Austria... sa — 586 o'4 
Great Britain ... 9°4 21,167 I4- 
Belgium aed 1g 4.592 3'1 
Germany 32-5 28,688 I19ʻ1 
Holland... 6-7 7.279 4'8 
Denmark o's 7.173 4'8 
Italy 2:3 9,309 6-2 
Latvia ... 21-2 19,548 12-9 
Norway... — 898 0:6 
Persia a's — — 
Poland ... 2:6 1,851 ra 
Rumania = 640 0'4 
U.S.A. < 0-3 3.998 2:7 
Turkey ... 34 12,453 8-3 
Finland 6'4 5,888 3:9 
France ... ake — 5,679 3:8 
Czecho-Slovakia — 150 a:r 
Sweden... . 1,551 ro 
Esthonia 9,596 64 
Others ... 9.349 6:4 

Total 150,405 100:0 


The following notes refer to the chief items of export : 


Grain.—The chief countries to which grain was exported 
during January-December, 1924, were : 
Finland ... oes ... 106-8 thousand tons 
Holland ,.. «oo +» 104:6 thousand tons 
Italy ose sha «ss 95:1 thousand tons 
The following figures show the various kinds of grain exported 
during the six months: 


Wheat s a rer} «+ 234,064 tons 
Rye ... ae Sea a ... 596,851 tons 
Barley aes oon one ..- 148,762 tons 
Oats... sia ae iss vee 43.732 tons 
Maize oa Sie so ..  ITI,059 tons 


Legumes... as ee a 26,455 tons 
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Wheat went mainly to Italy (64:9 thousand tons) and to 
Turkey (38-2 thousand tons). 

Rye went mainly to Germany (207-3 thousand tons) and to 
Finland (11-8 thousand tong). 

Barley to Germany (33:6 thousand tons) and Great Britain 
(11-6 thousand tons). 

Oais to Finland (11:8 thousand tons) and to Latvia (11°3 
thousand tons). 

Maize,—Nearly half of the total exported went to Germany, 
viz., 51-6 thousand tons. 

Legumes to Esthonia (14:8 thousand tons). 

Oilcake —Denmark took more than a half of total exports, viz., 
92:3 thousand tons. 

Butter went almost wholly to Great Britain (one thousand tons) 
and to Latvia (794 tons), and eggs which were exported to the 
latter country ultimately went to the London market. 

Eges.—Half of the eggs exported went to Great Britain, 1'394 
thousand roubles’ worth, and 1-004 thousand roubles’ worth to 
Latvia. 

Caviave.—Latvia was the main consumer. 

Tobacco went chiefly to Great Britain (354 tons). 

In the raw stuffs and semi-manufactured class of goods the 
following were exported : 

Oil products, chiefly lamp oll, 397:2 thousand tons to the 
value of 24 million roubles were exported. Their destinations 
were: 


Turkey ... 153-9 thousand tons 
Great Britain 8o-o thousand tons 
Germany ... 41-7 thousand tons 
France 10:4 thousand tons 


Italy 


Furs.—The purchase 


s of this c 


36-8 thousand tons 
commodity, exported to the 


value of 10:5 million roubles, were : 


Great Britain 


3:1 million roubles’ worth 


U.S.A. 2-3 million roubles' worth 
Germany ... 1:7 million roubles’ worth 
Latvia 1:2 million roubles’ worth 
Poland 1:1 million roubles’ worth 


Timber. —Latvia and Great Britain were the biggest buyers 
of timber exports. The value of the exports was 6-7 million 
roubles, The timber exported during the six months in question 
Te manly worked up, whereas last year it was mainly unworked 

mber. 

Seed.—There has been a greater export of seed during the 
half-year under review than during last year, l.e., 6:6 million 
roubles instead of 560,000 roubles. Great Britain and Latvia 
were the chief seed purchasers. 

Flax fibre. — A quantity to the value of 7x million roubles was 
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exported {1:2 million roubles more than last year). The greater 
part went to Latvia and Esthonia, of which a good deal was 
re-exported to other countries. p f 

Manganese Ore.—More than fifteen times the quantity of 
manganese ore was exported between January and June, 1924, 
than in the same period of the previous year. The commodity 
found new markets this year, i.e., the U.S.A., which imported 
132:4 thousand tons; France, 50:8 thousand tons; Great 
Britain, 37-7 thousand tons; Belgium, 21-9 thousand tons, 

Bristles and Horsehair have not yet estavlished for themselves 
a regular export market, but 989,000 roubles’ worth of the first 
item and 720,000 roubles’ worth of the second item were exported 
during the period. 

IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES 

The following table classifies Soviet imports according to the 

quantity and value of goods received from various countries : 


anuary- june, 192 anuary—June, Iï 
Conny iom January-J 923 | January-J 924 


i oods 
whica goo Quantity | Percentage] Quantity | Percentage 
(in tons) | of total | (in tons) | of total 

Australia — 2,348 0:8 
Austria ... ate o'r 3:537 1'2 
Great Britain 58:7 129,594 45°5 
Belgium — 735 0-3 
Germany ove 12:6 39,829 14:0 
Holland... ace o'r 888 0-3 
Denmark oon — 1.375 0:5 
Italy eee 0:2 1,614 0:6 
China ... oom — 2,170 0:8 
Latvia ... 0-4 1,672 0-6 
Norway... coe 0-8 15,658 5'5 
Persia 2-6 3,630 1:3 
Poland I°3 2,202 o-8 
USS.A. ... 4°6 32,362 11:4 
Turkey ... 1:8 1,757 0-6 
Finland... 13°4 18,92T 6:7 
France ... aes orl 1,191 0:4 
Czecho-Slovakia — 1,743 0-6 
Sweden... oon 1-8 9.430 3'3 
Esthonia 1'5 10,193 3:6 
Others ... — 3.724 1-2 

Total 284,573 100-0 
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IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


January-June, 1923 | January-june, 1924 


Value Value 
Geode (1,000 Per- (1,000 Per- 
received roubles centage roubles centage 
at pre-war] of total |at pre-war] of total 
prices) prices) 

Australia — 1,213 1:5 
Austria ... we 0-3 1,341 r'6 
Great Britain ...| 13,385 23°5 21,826 26-0 
Belgium nce — — 186 0'2 
Germany e.. 38:6 22,439 26:7 
Holland... ave o-3 452 0'5 
Denmark R — 131 0'2 
Italy... ‘ra 1:0 401 0's 
China ... aoe — 2,105 2'5 
Latvia ... aid rg 865 1:0 
Norway... as 0'5 1,666 2:0 
Persia ... ss 2:9 2,109 25 
Poland ... see 6-6 1,641 2:0 
U.S.A. ... fr 14°5 15,491 18:5 
Turkey ... ag 435 0°5 
Finland 3:6 3,077 3'°7 
France ... Sex 0'2 1,247 1:5 
Czecho-Slovakia — 604 0'7 
Sweden... 2-9 3.757 4'5 
Esthonia 2:2 2,098 2:5 
Others ... o'r 864 ag 
Total ool 100-0 83,948 100-0 


Germany and Great Britain are the chief importers of goods 
from the Soviet Union. The Anglo-Soviet Conference has had a 
positive effect on trade with Great Britain during the period 
considered, and the British market is assuming a greater impor- 
tance. America has become a bigger importer and holds now 
the third position among importers. China and Sweden have 
also increased their Soviet imports. 

The following notes refer to chief commodities imported during 
this period : 

Tea, 2-3 million roubles. 

Herrings from Norway, 1-5 million roubles. 
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Cotton from America, 17-9 thousand tons; from Great 
Britain, 6:3 thousand tons; from Persia, 3-5 thousand tons. 

The total of cotton imported amounted to 28,000 tons. 

India-rubber.—The valuc of india-rubber imported amounted 
to 5-2 million roubles. This camo almost wholly from Great 
Britain. 

Metalimports from Great Britain were to a value of 3:6 million 
roubles. 

Dye-stuffs {rom Germany amounted to 3-9 million roubles. 

Wool, also from Germany, to three million roubles, though 1:1 
million roubles’ worth came also from Great Britain. 

Chemicals came from Germany to the value of 1-8 million 
roubles. 

Saltpetva from Great Britain to the value of 984,000 roubles. 

Tannin came chiefly from Great Britain and Germany. 

Paper.—About 10,000 tons came from Finland. 

Metal Manufactures to the value of 1-7 million roubles came 
from Germany, to the value of 1-4 million roubles from the 
U.S.A., and to the value of 1-3 million roubles from Great Britain. 

Paper and Cardboard to the value of 1-9 million roubles came 
from Esthonia, and Finland sent 1-6 million roubles’ worth. 

Machinery came chiefly from Sweden to the value of 3-2 million 


roubles. 
Electric Fittings and Lamps came from Germany to the value 


of 2:2 million roubles. 


ANGLO-SOVIET TRADING 
INSTITUTIONS 
Regulating and Executive Bodies 

The Trade Delegation of the U.S.S.R. in London 
regulates the transaction of foreign trade operations 
between the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain. 

The commercial operations of Anglo-Soviet trade 
are carried on by organisations which have been 
specially set up for the purpose ; such, for instance, 
as joint-stock companies, co-operative societies, and 
the representatives of various Soviet State institu- 
tions and economic bodies. 


Trade Turnover, April 1—October 1, 1924 
The total value of the purchases and sales by all 
organisations transacting trade operations between 
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Great Britain and the Soviet Union during the six 
months, April ı to October 1, 1924, amounted to 
£18,273,008. The value of goods purchased for im- 
port into the Soviet Union was £6,589,037, and the 
value of the goods exported from the Soviet Union 
was £11,683,971. In other words, sales exceeded 
purchases by £5,094,934, i.e., by 73°3 per cent. 

The following table gives in detail the relative 
tables of the purchases and sales of the various 
organisations from April 1 to October 1, 1924: 


Joint-Stock COMPANIES WITH RUSSIAN CAPITAL 
{Exclusive of Co-operative Organisations) 


Company. Sales. | Purchases. | Total. 
£ £ £ 
Arcos, Ltd. | 1,606,106 5,660,313 | 7,266,419 
Timber dep. 
of Arcos, 
Ltd. «| 1,607,500 1,607,500 
j 3,213,606) ———§ 8,873.919 
Kniga, Ltd. 1,244) 9,310 10,554 
Russian Oil 
Products 
Company 10,000) 10,000 
Total 3.224.850! 5,669,623 8,894,473 
Mrxep Jomrt-Stocx COMPANIES 
Company. Sales. Purchases.} Total. 

Sa £ £ £ 
Russian Wood Agency ...| 1,518,849 — 1,518,849 
Russhollandles ace ons 90,000 2,550 92,550 
Russangloles ait wail 182,638 — 182,638 
Russnorvegoles aes «| 150,000 100 150,100 
Dvinoexportles ves ef 145.313 | — 145:313 
Russo-British Grain Export 

Company EN vee seo] 1,409,758 — 1,409,758 
Russian Bristles Company ... 109.492 — 109,492 
Others vee ase os 135,979 | 103,655 239,634 

Total... ane «+1 3:742,029 | 106,305 3,848,334 
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Co-OPERATIVE ORGANISATIONS 


Organisation. Sales. |Purchases.| Total. 
£ £ £ 

Centrosoyus... ave «| 809,203 520,967 | 1,330,170 

Selosoyus ... s| 354,563 10,026 364,589 

Ukrainian Co- -operation eag 49,356 50,797 100,153 
Central Association of Flax 

Growers ... ove eof 169,171 — 169,171 

Total oue «| 1,382,293 581,790 | 1,964,083 


VARIOUS REPRESENTATIVE MISSIONS 


Sales, Purchases.| Total. 


£ £ £ 
Of Foreign Trade Commis- 
sariat Organisations s| 134,751 | 179.417 314,168 
Of State enterprises and 
institutions sie «| 3,200,048 51,902 3:251,950 
Total... sae +} 3,334,799 | 231,319 3,566,118 


The above table shows that of the joint-stock 
companies with Russian capital Arcos, Ltd., occu- 
pies the foremost position as regards purchases, with 
86 per cent. of the total ; the co-operative organisa- 
tions come second ; the Foreign Trade Commissariat 
and other State missions third; while the mixed 
joint-stock companies are the last. The situation 
as regards sales is practically reversed. The mixed 
joint-stock companies hold the first place; the 
representative missions come second; the joint- 
stock companies with Russian capital third; and 
the co-operative organisations last. If both sales 
and purchases are taken together, Arcos, Ltd., stands 
first, viz., with 48 per cent. of the total. 
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Arcos, Ltd. 

The commercial organisation of Arcos, Ltd., is 
of such a manifold and ficxible character that it is 
able to carry out the most diverse transactions for the 
importing and exporting bodies of the Soviet Union. 

In the period under consideration, during 1924, 
as in the preceding six months, Arcos, Ltd., was a 
greater buyer than seller. This merely signifies that 
some of the purchasing bodies do not carry on big 
transactions, while others are engaged solcly in 
export operations. 

The value of the purchases made by the London 
office of Arcos, Ltd., during April 1 to October r, 
1924, amounted to £5,660,313, or 86 per cent. of 
the total purchases made by all the companies, 
economic bodies, and trading organisations carrying 
on Anglo-Soviet trade. The value of the last half- 
year’s purchases by Arcos, Ltd., exceeded the amount 
of the previous half-year by £2,477,489, the pur- 
chases having increased approximately by 8o per cent. 

The sales by the London office of Arcos, Ltd., for 
the half-year amounted to the sum of £1,606,106, 
which constitutes 13-7 per cent. of the total of sales 
by all enterprises and organisations carrying on 
Anglo-Soviet trade. When the sales of the Timber 
Department, which is under the direct control of 
the Chief Administration of Arcos, Ltd., are added 
to the above figures of £1,606,106, an aggregate 
total is obtained of £3,213,606, or 27:5 per cent. of 
the total sales by all organisations. Sales, there- 
fore, during the period under review, show an 
increase of £1,209,906, or nearly 36 per cent., when 
compared with sales of the previous half-year. 

The total turnover of Arcos, Ltd., exclusive of 
the Timber Department, amounted to £7,266,419, 
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or 39°7 per cent. of the total turnover of all organ- 
isations. Including the Timber Department, the 
turnover was £8,873,919, or 48-4 per cent. of the 
total turnover of all organisations. This figure 
shows an increase of £2,079,895, or 40 per cent., as 
compared with the previous half-year, and if the 
turnover of the Timber Department is added the 
increase of the total turnover is £3,687,395, or 7I 
per cent. In this connection it is worth while to 
point out that Arcos, Ltd., during the entire period 
of its existance, i.e., from 1920 to October 1, 1924, 
has purchased goods for import into the Soviet 
Union to the value of £30,607,116, and sold goods 
to the value of {16,929,837 during the same period. 
The total turnover was thus £47,536,953. 

The following table shows the particular kind of 
commodities which Arcos, Ltd., sold (exclusive of 
the Timber Department) during the period of 
January 1 to October 1, 1924: 

Commopitizs Soto BY Arcos, LTD., Jan.-OcT., 1924 


Commadity. Value, 
£ 
Chemica! goods vee eee eee eee ons 31,304 
Santonin oe .. eee aaa eee oes] 154,148 
Flax, hemp, and tow Ti ats: ose ts 605,883 
Oil, lubricating, machine... ons ase oes 270,972 
Carpets, mats, and kustar goods see one ous 15,624 
Furs, hides, and skins ate ans aes 820,316 
Horsehair E ada aa axe is 28,185, 
Birdskins and feathers ree aes aaa ste 11,170 
Bristles ès ei aae e. ssal 161,261 
Provisions... aes mae sie ase wae 93,562 
Vegetable oils ia w sie pe ase 22,543 
Wines and spirits aie wa oe sia 783 
Tobacco and Seareties wah Ae vas, ia 285 
Matches Bei Sis one aad 870 
Grain ... Pn ibh os Ais PEA aaa 231,590 


bai Total ..2:; aes gat sa $50 wl £2.448,496 
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The commodities which Arcos, Ltd., purchased 
during the same period are as follows ` 
COMMODITIES PURCHASED BY Arcos, LTD., Jan.-Oct., 1924 


Commodity. Value. 
n 
£ 
Agricultural and fishing accessories ses. = 222,260 
Belts and belting fabrics me ase a 151,655 
Hides and skins, etc. 1,188,641 
Chemicals... on ae vee Meer aoe 
Coal ... wee ee ae aoe one cas 29,670 
Metals ‘ Sie sws wise aaa 863,750 
Electrical appliances... “ ove oo eas 275,282 
Mining Machinery... Por sek nde re 71,044 
Machinery, various ... isë oes nee Bs 441.534 
Textile machinery ... ae es sie ies] 232,524 
Transport plant an on eee asi a 151,663 
Wireless fittings oes s we ze os 3.469 
Instruments ... te e oe on 143,380 
Scientific instruments | on eee ane one 14,915 
Rubber, etc. ... aoe on te wee ow 11,565 
provisions aes tee ane ae see see 379.955 
eeds ... ae ots PS e.. one eae 17 
Cotton sis ane age ase Bos ad 1,180,563 
Yarns, various ays ae oss noe Ae 916,463 
Other Commodities ... i aoe coe tee 119,356 
£7,408,966 


Russian Wood Agency 

The Russian Wood Agency ranks first among the 
companies of a mixed joint-stock character. The 
business of the Wood Agency consists solely in 
exporting timber from the Soviet Union and selling 
it on the foreign market. Its sales during the 
period reviewed amounted to £1,518,849, or 13 per 
cent. of the total sales of all organisations. 


Russo-British Grain Export Co. 


The Russo-British Grain Export Company, whose 
business is the export of grain from the U.S.S.R., 
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has effected a sale of grain during the six months 
valued at £1,409,758, or 12-1 of the total sales by 
all organisations, 


Centrosoyus, Ltd. 


Centrosoyus (England), Ltd., is the most import- 
ant of the co-operative organisations conducting 
Anglo-Soviet trade. Its sales for the six months 
equalled 6-9 per cent. of the total sales by all 
organisations, and its purchases 8 per cent. of the 
total purchases by all organisations, while its total 
trade turnover was 7'2 per cent. of the total turnover 
of all organisations. 


Shipping Companies 


The following steamship companies which have 
been specially established for the purpose, carry out 
all operations connected with transport, exports and 
imports, as well as the work of lading foreign vessels : 

I. Anglo-Russian Dobroflot ; 
. Arcos Steamship Company ; 
. Gostorgflot (State Mercantile Marine) ; 
. Norwego-Russian Navigation Company ; 
. Russo-Norwegian Navigation Company, and 
the Office of Lading connected with the 
Trade Delegation. 


UAWN 


Banking Operations 
Credit and other financial transactions which are 
involved in the development of the Anglo-Soviet 
trade relations are executed by two banks, viz. : 
x. Arcos Banking Corporation, Ltd. 
2. The Moscow Narodny Bank, Ltd. 
In all the joint-stock companies established in 
London for the purpose of Anglo-Soviet trade there 
s 
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is Russian capital, but in a few of them there is 
foreign capital in addition—the latter are known as 
mixed joint-stock companies. The following table 
gives a list of all such companies, their basic capital 
and the time when they were formed : 


Russian | Forcign 


Name. Date of | capital in| capital in 
formation.| {1,000. | £1,000. 
Arcos, Ltd. ... ..| 6— 6-1920 
Kniga, Ltd.... as] I-¥I-1923) 


Russian Oi] Products 


Co. sà a JI5- 7-1924 
Russian Wood Agcy.|14- 2-1923 
Russhollandles __... 3-1923 
Russangloles ...{24- 3-1923 
Russnorvegoles ...| 8- 9-1923 
Dvinoexportles ...} 6-10-1922 


Russian Bristles Co. |15- 4-1923 
Russo-British Grain 

Export Ca. +ee]1§-10-1923| 
Centrosoyus, Ltd. ... 
Selosoyus, Ltd. 
Ukrainian Co-optn. |22—12~1923 


Flaxgrowers' Co. ... 5-1920) 
Anglo-Russian Do- 

broflot «/18- 1-1923 
Arcos Steamship Co. | 6— 6-1923 
Russo - Norwegian 

Navigation Ca. ...) 1- 2-1923 
Norway - Russian 

Navigation Co. ...| 1— 2-1923} 600 kr. 
Arcos Bank... -| 5- 7-1923 250 


Moscow Narodny Bk/18-10—1919) 500 


Total... u 2,733 3.156 
and and 
6oo kr. 1,500 kr. 

Total ... se £2,753,169| £451,754] 3.204.923 


_ *Since Jan. rst, 1925, the capital of the Arcos Bank was 
increased to £750,000, 
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Of the twenty companies named above, nine are 
mixed companies, in which both Russian and foreign 
capital enter. The foreign capital in all the com- 
panies amounts to 14-1 per cent., the remaining 
85-9 per cent. is Russian capital. The basic capital 
of all the joint-stock companics amounted to 
£2,854,923. Consequently the augmentation of basic 
capital during the six months in review amounted 
to £350,000, or 12°3 percent. The additional capital 
has come exclusively from the U.S.S.R. 


Russo-British Chamber of Commerce (Incorporated) 
PARLIAMENT MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1I. 


President: Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, Bart., M.P. 

Vice-President: Mr. Philip Rabinovich. 

Honorary Vice-President : Lord Invernairn of Strath- 
nairn. 

Honorary Treasurer : Sir Herbert Hambling. 

Chairman of Executive Council : Mr. W. A. Robinson. 

Honorary Auditors: Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths and Co., Ltd. 

Secretary : Captain A. H. Mitford. 


Russo-British Trade 
Development from 1884 to First Half of 1924 


The following statistics of Russo-British Trade 
are based on the Customs returns of the U.S.S.R. 

Tt is evident that the greatest fall in the propor- 
tionate share of Great Britain in Russian trade was 
in respect of exports from Great Britain to Russia. 
The slight absolute increase in the total quantity 
of goods sent to Russia was small compared with 
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the increase in Russian imports from other countries, 
notably Germany and the U.S.A. 

During the thirty years before the war, Russo- 
British trade showed a tendency to decrease, in 
relation to the total trade both of Russia and of 
Great Britain. This movement can be traced in 
the following figures : 


Pre-War Russo-Britisi' TRADE 
(In million roubles) 


Turnover 
Imports |Per cent.) Exports |Per cent. as 

Year from of all to of al! |per cent. 

Great | Russian| Great | Russian | of total 

Britain | imports | Britain | exports | Russian 

turnover 
1884-88 ... vee] 119°3 27 185-4 30°97 30 
1889-93... w| 99°3 24 186:3 29'1 27 
1894-98 ... ve] 1167 20 160°4 22°8 21 
1899-03... wef 11465 18 167:8 2t:2 20 
1904-08 ,.. ..| 108:3 14 230°8 221 19 
1909-13... ae] 15264 13 307°4 20:2 18 


During the war and after special factors have 
influenced the dimensions of Russo-British trade. 
During the war period imports from Great Britain 
were inflated by the necessity of obtaining war 
materials and equipment for war industry. From 
1915 the balance of trade, previously in favour of 
Russia, became unfavourable. 

After the war, international economic and political 
complications caused Russo-British trade to fall to 
negligible figures, and only after the conclusion of 
the Trade Agreement in March, 1921, did the trade 
tumover again begin to increase. The following 
table shows the position year by year up to and 
including the first half of the year 1924 : 
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Russo-British TRADE AFTER THE WAR 
(In million roubles*) 


Imports | Exports 
from to Total Balance 
Year Great Great turnover | of trade 

Britain Britain 
1913 we e 173-0 267-8 440°8 + 94°8 
1914 ase aha ZI 189:6 360:7 + 1855 
IQI5 a ane 287:4 155:5 452:9 —131:9 
1916 eu 656:3 184-1 8404 -= ga 
1917 =. oe 797:8 236:7 1,034'5 —561'1I 
1918. ane 17'9 1'5 19'4 — 16+4 
1919 owe ia — — — — 
1920 Fh 75 — 7'5 — 75 
1921 we ie 60-6 9:3 69°9 — 51°3 
1922 „ik 50:8 25:2 96:0 — 25:6 
1923 e ii 36:6 33°5 Jor2 į — grt 
1924(Jan.1-Jly.1) 21:8 21:2 43:0 | — o:6 


These figures expressed as percentages of pre-war 
Russo-British trade (during the year 1913) give the 


following result : 
Post-War Russo-BritisH TRADE COMPARED WITH 1913 


Imports Total 
from turnover 
Great turnover llas percent. 
Britain (asper cent. of 1913 
of 1913) total) 
1913 100-0 ʻo 1000 152 
I914 99-0 70'8 81:8 17:6 
1915 68-0 58°90 102-7 29°4 
1916 373°6 18-9 190°6 28:3 
TQUZ an z 461:2 89'9 234'0 37°2 
wgi8 au are 10:3 0:6 4'4 29:8 
1919 oo o'o o'o o'o 0'5 
1920 4°3 0-0 1:7 19'7 
1921 35'0 g5 15'9 30°4 
1922 29:3 9-8 172 aty 
1923 nee idan arr 12-5 16:0 20°5 
1924 (half-year) 25'2f 15‘9t 19'5t 18+4 


“In this and in all subsequent tables the amount is stated in 
pre-war currency and prices. To obtain the actual amount 


these figures must be doubled. 
+ Percentages of half-year 1913. 
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It is evident from these figures that Russo-British 
trade is still far from pre-war proportions. At the 
same time the value of Russo-British trade expressed 
as a percentage of the total turnover of Russian 
trade has increased nearly one and a half times 
between 1913and 1923,whileif imports alone werecon- 
sidered, the value of imports from Great Britain during 
the first half of 1924 was 26 per cent. of the total 
Russian imports during this period, in contrast to 12-6 
per cent. as the corresponding percentage for 1913. 

Turning now to the chief commodities of Russo- 
British trade, it should be noted first of all that 
Russian imports from Great Britain before the war 
were almost entirely of articles employed in pro- 
duction. During the war and after there was a 
certain alteration in the character of Russian 
imports, but by 1923 the previous constitution of the 
trade had been almost regained. The following table 
gives the amounts of the chief categories since 1913: 


Russian Imports PROM GREAT BRITAIN BY COMPOSITION 
(In thousand roubles) 


Raw 

materials 
Year Foodstuffs} and semi- | Livestock | Manu- 
manu- factures 

factures 
1913 111,506 1I 47.823 
1914 122 56,048 
1915 4 100,028 
1916 14 296,875 
1917 = 538,586 
1918 — 13,469 
1919 — 10 
1920 — 7,425 
1921 se oe — 41,753 
1922) so .f 11,533 15,241 -— 24,014 
1923 sa. one 1,516 25,826 I 9.124 
1924(Jan.1-Jly.1) 797 17,898 = 3.131 
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In the year before the war and in 1914, Great 
Britain occupied the second place, following Ger- 
many, in the Russian market. During 1915-1917 
Great Britain took the premier position (only in 
1916 the U.S.A. played a great rôle in Russian 
imports). In 1923, leaving out of account imports 
for famine relief goods from the U.S.A., Great 
Britain took the same place as before the war, i.e., 
second only to Germany. 

In 1913 imports of raw and semi-manufactured 
material from Great Britain amounted to 64 per 
cent. of the total imports from Great Britain. The 
proportion of imports in this category became very 
small after the war, but increased from 1920 until 
in 1923 the proportion was as great as 70 per cent., 


and in 1924 even larger. 

Particulars of the chief commodities imported 
from Great Britain in 1913 and in 1923 are given 
in the following table : 

ARTICLES OF RUSSIAN ImporT FROM GREAT BRITAIN 
1913 1923 
Per cent. Per cent, 
Value | of total; Value | of total 


(1,000 |import of| (1,000 |import of 
roubles) | article | roubles) | article 


Article 


Herrings, salted & smoked 37°4 gi 3:0 
Animal fats and butter ... 44°3 286 | 26-6 
Coal ms c= 53°5 4,801 | 99° 
Rubber, guttapercha, etc, grt 9.331 | 96:2 
Tin sheets, bars, etc. 28:9 2,417 3854 
Lead, sheet, bars, etc. 20ʻ6 1,040 57°3 
Gas and oil engines 29°90 453 82°5 
Machinery, parts... one 12-1 729 | 23°9 
Agricultural machinery ... 15:6 110 4:8 
Raw cotton 8:3 4,866 | 21:6 
Cotton yarn por 10:5 671 31-2 
Jute bags ... rs Sea — 1,262 | 73°! 
Wooland furs ove 16-5 30 o6 
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On the whole there has been a strong contraction 
in the volume of the imports, only in regard to some 
articles, such as coal, rubber, etc., is the proportion 
of the whole import of these articles greater from 
Great Britain than before the war. 

Exports 

The character of Russian exports to Great Britain 
has changed more than in the case of imports. This 
is evident from the following table : 


Russtan Exports To GREAT BRITAIN By COMPOSITION 
(Value in thousand roubles) 


Raw 
materials 
Foodstuffs} and semi- | Livestock | Manu- 
manu- | factures 
factures 
i 
{ 
1913 ww ses] 124,241 136,054 1,435 5,071 
IQI4 ow =| 93,323 92,985 688 2,611 
1915 wee wl 78,307 76,299 — 931 
1916 one 7.117 173.429 — 3,603 
1917 we on 744 | 234,376 S 1,553 
1918 un ae 63 1,127 = 307 
191g) we ace — — — — 
1920 we aes = — — — 
IQ2I se se. 209 8,919 — 217 
19220 we aus 387 24,585 — 205 
1923 we baa 5.114 28,282 — II5 
1924(Jan.1-Jly.1) 6,309 14,831 — 29 


In 1923, as in 1913, the exports to Great Britain 
consisted almost entirely of articles falling under 
the first two categories given above, but whereas in 
r9r3 the amounts under these two heads were 
approximately equal, in 1923 those under the 
second head were considerably greater than under 
the first. This, of course, was due to the fact that 
grain exports were still little developed. 
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Particulars of the chief articles of export are given 
in the following table : 


ARTICLES OF RUSSIAN EXPORT TO GREAT BRITAIN 


1913 1923 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Article Value | of total | Value | of total 


(1,000 |export o| {1,000 |export of 
roubles) | article | roubles) | article 


Wheat ose eee asd 21,087 9 790 


4 
Rye ae s» æ 1,132 4 546 I 
Barley... aes sai. 16,353 8 277 3 
Oats ate ane we 7622 23 — — 
Butter on «| 31,932 44 2,236 49 
Eggs oes šas s| 33.695 31 1,166 47 
Beams ae «| 2,368 34 909 74 
Sawn timber saa | 51,800 54 14,339 87 
Alder veneer a — _— 850 62 
Pit props, beams, ete. i 6,169 59 726 62 
Wood for matches epee 1,495 9 610 24 
Seeds, various... 4,819 Ir 89 6 
Ofal, various Er aadi 3,470 9 1,001 Ir 
Flax ae sst 21,279 25 1:222 15 
Flax, tow and waste wef 3,187 43 339 22 
Hemp >. «| 4,090 21 54 3 
Leather, undressed. «æj 7,675 21 104 6 
Sheep and goatskins «| 2,116 20 502 9 
Bristles ... ane 423 5 1,173 32 
Oiland oil products «| 8,017 16 4.147 34 
Manganese ores ... wl 3.349 23 == = 
Wood manufactures ‘| 3.129 56 I 2 


Soviet-American Trade 


Trade between America and Russia began to 
Tevive during the period immediately prior to the 
outbreak of the Great War, as a result of the lowering 
of American protective duties. The total turnover 
of trade between the two countries in xr913 amounted 
to 93 million roubles, which was 3-9 per cent. of 
Russia’s total trade turnover. Russia’s imports 
from the U.S.A. in the same period amounted to 
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479 million roubles (5 -8 per cent. of the total imports), 
and exports to the United States totalled 14 million 
roubles (0-9 per cent. of Russia’s total exports). 

The position of Russo-American trade during the 
war is shown in the following table : 


Percentage value of | Percentage value of 


Year imports compared | exports compared 
with 1913 with 1913 
gig we m aia 100 100 
I9i4 ve avs aia 101 62 
IQI5 we aby ial 327 27 
1916 av äi ne 887 201 
1917. 293 188 


Trade with America after the war practically 
ceased during 1919 and 1920, but revived in xg2z. 


_Imports from U.S.A. Exports to U.S.A. 


Year At pre-war At pre-war 
Pic Percentage | Prices | Percentage 
{1,000 rbls.)* (1,000 rbls.)] of 1913 
1918 P 21'4 4'8 
1919 . o'o o'o 
1920 - 3'4 0-0 
1921 -~ 19:0 0:0 
1922 = 14'2 o-o 
1923 - 23°6 5-6 
1924 (Jan 39:2 571 
to June) 


To the total of imports in 1921, 1922, 1923 should 
be added famine relief imports to the value of 9,208 
thousand roubles, 112,342 thousand roubles, and 
25,562 thousand roubles respectively. 

The relation of Soviet-American trade to the total 
turnover of the U.S.S.R. in 1923 was greater than in 

* In this and in all subsequent tables the amount is stated 
in pre-war currency and prices. To obtain the actual amount, 
these figures must be doubled. 


The percentage for the first six months of 1924 is in relation to 
the first six months of 1913. 
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1913, ie., 5°6 per cent., as compared with 3-9 per 
cent, 

Imports from U.S.A. in 1923 represented 12-9 per 
cent. of the total imports of the U.S.S.R. (in 1913 
it was 5°8 per cent.) and exports to the U.S.A. were 
o'4 per cent. of the total exports of the U.S.S.R. 
(in 1913 this was og per cent.). The U.S.A. occupied 
third place in 1923 in the import operations of the 
Soviet Union, Germany and Great Britain taking 
first and second place, whereas in 1913 it held the 
fourth place. There would have been a more rapid 
restoration of the export trade from the Soviet 
Union to the U.S.A. had the production of goods 
needed in the U.S.A. been greater. America is more 
necessary to the U.S.S.R. as a market where manu- 
factures and technical material can be obtained than 
as a market for U.S.S.R. products, and therefore, if 
the trade balance has recently been more on the 
debit side than the credit as it used to be before 
the war, it is not really a point of any great moment. 

With regard to the items of Russia’s imports 
from the U.S.A. in 1913, 98:5 per cent. was made 
up of two classes of goods, viz., raw and semi- 
manufactured goods 73-2 per cent., and manu- 
factured goods 25-3 per cent. 

The following were the most important com- 
modities : 


Rubber, 5-9 million roubles; 14-8 per cent. of total import of 
this commodity. 

Raw cotton, 47°4 million roubles; 42-4 per cent. of total 
import of this commodity. 

White resin, 1-0 million roubles; 22-6 per cent. of total import 
of this commodity. 

Sewing machines, 2:8 million roubles; 28:2 per cent. of total 
import of this commodity. 

Steel, iron, and lead, machinery other than agricultural, 5-4 
million roubles; 5-8 per cent. of total imports of this 
commodity. 
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Agricultural machinery, 8-8 million roubles; 46:6 per cent. of 
total imports of this commodity. 

Spare parts, 1-2 million roubles ; 6-3 per cent. of total imports 
of this commodity. 

Imports from the U.S.A. during the war period 
held the same relative place in regard to the two 
above defined groups as before the war, but the 
importance of the groups was reversed, manufac- 
tured goods took first place, while raw materials and 
semi-manufactured goods took the second. The 
character of the imports from the U.S.A. in the 
post-war period, however, changed considerably, as 
seen from the following : 

POST-WAR IMPORTS FROM THE U.S.A. 
(In 1,000 roubles at pre-war prices) 


Raw and semi- 
Year Foodstufis | manufactured | Manufactured 
goods goods 

1918 ... 2 463 10,102 
1919 ... oe = — 
1920 ... Se 16 301 
IÖ2I ... a 1,628 2,954 
1922 ... ae 26,532 1,222 
1923 ... On 176 16,694 
1924 (January- 

June) ... 240 H 12,120 

Percentage of each group to the total imports 
| 

1918 ... oes 2:7 59°38 37°5 
1919 a. r — — 100:0 
1920 ... ute 2'0 37'2 60:8 
192! ... ens 4'1 7'5 88-4 
1922 ... ees 68-2 3:1 28-7 
1923 ... te 0*9 | 89°3 9°8 
1924 (January- 

June) ... 1:5 78-3 20-2 


The character of imports in 1923-24 changed from 
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imports for consumption to imports for production. 

The chief commodities imported were : 

Cotton, 16,447 thousand roubles, i.e., 73-0 per cent. of total 
import of this commodity. 

Agricultural machinery and implements, 440 thousand roubles, 
i.c., 19°2 per cent. of total import of this commodity. 
Motors, 718 thousand roubles, i.e., 26-5 per cent. of total import 

of this commodity. 
Russia’s export trade to America in 1913 was 
almost wholly (95-4 per cent.) composed of raw and 
semi-manufactured materials (95:4 per cent.). The 


chief items of export were : 


Percentage of 
Million roubles | total export of 


commodity 
Liquorice 1:5 91-8 
Sheepskins and goatskins 15 13°7 
Large hides . aa 13 1I:2 
Small hides eve on oes 4° 19°6 
Wool... R at “ee I-4 13°4 
Manganese 17 I1+3 


There was very little change in the nature of the 
commodities exported from Russia to America 
during the war. With the exception of the year 
1918, there was nothing exported to America in the 
post-war period prior to 1923. 

Exports from the Soviet Union to America in 
1923-24 are shown in the following table : 

Exports To AMERICA IN 1923-24 


1923 1924 (Jan.-June) 
Value at Value at 
Commodity 1913 Per cent, 1913 Per cent, 
prices in | of total | prices in f of total 
1,000 exports 1,000 exports 
roubles roubles 
Foodstuffs... ia 24 3:0 _— = 
Raw and semi-manu- 
factured goods .,.| 770 96-6 3,949 98-8 


Manufactures evn 3 a*4 48 1:2 
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The table shows that the character of the exports 
to America is almost the same as before the war. 
The main items of the 1923 exports were : 


Thousand 
roubles 


Percentage of 
total export of 
commodity 


Rabbitskins, fox: 
Potash 
Asbestos... 
Flax one ase one 
Hides, salted, undressed 
Bristles ... . mes 


skins, etc. 


It is considered that the most important items 
of export from Soviet Russia to America within 
the next few years will probably be: (r) Hides 
and skins of all kinds; (2) all kinds of wool; (3) 
furs; (4) hair; (5) manganese ore; (6) platinum; 
(7) Kustar products ; and (8) liquorice. 

Hides, furs and platinum can be imported into 
the U.S.A. free of duty. There is a duty on wool 
from 11 to 24 cents per pound, on manganese ore 
from x to 1 7-8 cents per pound of metal content, 
and on hair ro per cent. ad valorem. 

If it is remembered that whenever the Custom 
Duties of the U.S.A. rose, exports from Russia fell, 
it may be concluded from the Custom Duties in 
force, which are comparatively low, that a favourable 
situation is likely to be created for the development 
of exports from Soviet Russia to the United States. 
The foremost obstacle in this direction, however, at 
the present time is the absence of treaty between 
the two countries. 
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THE SYSTEM AND 
ORGANISATION OF THE FOREIGN 
TRADE 


I. The Basic Principles of the System 


I1.—MONOPOLY oF FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade between the Sovict Union and other countries 
is carried on on the basis of State monopoly. The outstanding 
feature of this system is that the State carries on forcign trade 
through its organisations, on whom it confers the right to transact 
import and export operations within prescribed limits under its 
own control. 

Organisations in which private capital and private persons 
participate can obtain the right to conduct trading operations 
by way of exemption from the fundamental] laws, i.e., in the 
form of a concession. The organisation of the foreign trade of 
the Soviet Union is divided into two fundamental sections: 
(1) the regulating section, which is controlled by the People's 
Commissariat for Forcign Trade; and (2) the operating, which 
is entrusted to a number of institutions and societies mainly 
engaged in the transaction of foreign trade. 


2.—FUNDAMENTAL Laws ON ForEIGN TRADE OF THE U.S.S.R. 


The first legislative acts, on which the monopoly for foreign 
trade is based, were: 

The Decree of the Council of People’s Commissaries of the 
R.S.F.S.R., of April 22, 1918, concerning the Nationalisation 
of the Foreign Trade of the Russian Republic, and the Decree 
of the Council of People’s Commissaries of the R.S.F.S.R. of 
June 11, 1920, concerning Foreign Trade. 

The first of these laws forms the Constitutional Charter of the 
monopoly of foreign trade of the Soviet Union. In the second 
legislative act the monopoly of foreign trade was given precise 
form. In virtue of that decree the State, as represented by the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade, was alone empowered 
to transact operations of foreign trade either directly, or by 
granting permission to other bodies, Transactions relating to 
foreign trade could only be concluded with the previous per- 
mission of the People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade. In 
subsequent years the principle of the foreign trade monopoly 
laid down in the two fundamental decrees was subjected to 
legislative interpretation, which has greatly extended its scope 
and application, The change in the economic policy of the 
Soviet Government (in the spring of 1921), the granting of 
considerable economic independence to State institutions and 
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concerns, the emergence of private capital on the home market, 
ctc, have ali been necessarily reflected in the legislation on 
foreign trade, but the legal force and substance of the institution 
of the State monopoly of foreign trade has in no way been 
weakened. 

This legislation has empowered a number of State enterprises 
to enter the foreign market, and has simplified the method of 
transacting business; it has extended the rights of State insti- 
tution and co-operative organisations ; it has created joint-stock 
companies, some of them with the participation of private 
capital, for purposes of conducting trade and maintaining 
economic relations with other countries. 

Parallel with the evolution of the monopoly of forcign trade 
described above went on the process of unifying the legislation 
and centralising the organisation of foreign trade. Until the 
formation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the laws 
concerning the monopoly of forcign trade were passed principally 
by the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. The other 
Soviet Republics formed on the territory of the former Russian 
Empire cither adapted them through their local legislative 
bodies, as, for instance, the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic, 
or adopted them through the treaties concluded with the 
R.S.F.S.R., as in the case of the Transcaucasian Socialist Soviet 
Republic. In general, however, legislation regulating foreign 
trade was unificd by means of treaties between the R.S.F.S.R. 
and the other Soviet Republics. At the time of the formation 
of the Union the legislation concerning forcign trade and its 
controlling organs were thus already unified. The constitution 
of the Union, in the main, merely confirmed the then existing 
state of things by its declaration that “ the direction of forcign 
trade appertains to the jurisdiction of the Union.” 


It. The Organisation of Foreign Trade 


1.—TuE PEOPLE'S COMMISSARIAT FOR FOREIGN TRADE OF THE 
U.S.S.R. 


The whole of the forcign trade of the U.S.S.R. is at the present 
time directed by the People’s Commissariat for Forcign Trade 
of the U.S.S.R., which has its own representatives on the Council 
of People's Commissaries of the U.S.S.R. These representatives 
direct the activities of the foreign trade organisations of the 
respective Republics. The Trade Missions and the Trade 
Agencies of the U.S.S.R. abroad are the agencies of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 

Up to May, 1922, both the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade and its loca] home and foreign organisations were fulfilling 
both the functions of regulating as well as those of conducting 
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commercial transactions. Since that date the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Trade has been considerably reorganised, 
and at present the Commissariat is a purely administrative body, 
which fulfils the function of the gencral direction and regulation 
of foreign trade on the principles of the State monopoly of 
foreign trade. Commercial transactions are now carried out by 
the Gostorg (State Trading Agency) and by the joint-stock 
companies established for the purpose of foreign trade. 

The People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade was established 
by Articles 49 and 51 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. and 
acts in accordance with the regulations concerning it ratified by 
the Union Central Executive Committee on November 12, 1923. 


A.—The Functions of the People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade 


In accordance with Chapter 2 of the ‘ Regulation ” on the 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade, the functions of the 
latter are: 

(a) The drawing up and the carrying out of general measures 
for the development of trade relations between the Union and 
forcign countries in the interests of the Union as a whole, as 
well as of its constituent Republics. 
ek che elaboration of an export and import plan for the 

(c) The application of export and import plans and the super- 
vision of transactions connected with foreign trade irrespective 
of whether such trade is carried on by special commercial, central, 
local, or forcign organisations of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade, or by joint-stock and other companies for pur- 
poses of foreign trade. 

(d) To deal with questions relating to Customs policy, as well 
as the administration of the Customs of the U.S.S.R. 

(0) The participation in the delegations of the U.S.S.R. at 
International congresses and conferences for the conclusion of 
commercial treaties and agreements relating to foreign trade as 
well as the participation in the discussion of questions to be 
submitted ta such congresses and conferences. 

(f) The discussion of regulations for placing various branches 
of foreign trade on a concession and joint-stock company basis, 
as well as the organisation of mixed and other companies and 
institutions in connection with foreign trade. 

(g) To advise the Chief Concessions Committce regarding 
questions of the registration of foreign firms which are soliciting 
permission to carry on business in the territory of the U.S.SR.. 

(h) The regulation of the export-import activities of institu- 
tions, organisations, and persons carrying on foreign trade; the 
gencral control and supervision of all such foreign trade opera- 
tions, the supervision of exact and proper execution of all rules 
and regulations relating to the monopoly of forcign trade. 


ey 
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(i) To work out all questions securing the interests of foreign 
trade in connection with sca, river, railway, and air transport, 
insurance, warchousing and bills of lading transactions, and 
their co-ordination with their respective organisation, 

(j) The control of the activity of commercial ports which are 
within the jurisdiction of the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade. 


B.—The Composition of the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade 


The Commissariat for Foreign Trade is composed of the 
People's Commissary and his Collegium, the Secretariat, and 
seven Administrative Boards. 

(a) The People’s Commissary and his Collegium direct the 
general management of foreign trade as a whole, and decide all 
the most important questions in connection with the foreign 
trade of the Union. 

(b) The Secretariat has to conduct the office routine corre- 
spondence on bchalf of the People's Commissary with other 
departments of the Union. The Secretariat has also to supervise 
the execution by the Administrative Boards and the organisa- 
tions of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade of instructions issued 
by the Chief State Departments of the U.S.S.R., the People’s 
Commissary, the Collegium of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, etc. 

The following are the duties of the seven Administrative 
Boards: 

(c) The General Administrative Board conducts the general 
business of the Commissariat; it keeps staff records; inspects 
and organises local departments ; attends to the business require- 
ments of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade; conducts pub- 
licity work in connection with all questions of foreign trade, etc. 

(d) The Administrative Board dealing with trading concerns 
and institutions gives general direction to the activities and 
co-ordinates the plans of operation of all concerns and institu- 
tions working with State capital provided by the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade (State trading agencies, joint-stock companies, 
acd commercial departments of Trade Missions). This Board 
controls—within legal limits—the capital and material funds of 
the Commissariat for Foreign Trade, assigned for commercial pur- 
poses ; it also controls the income from contracts signed by the 
People's Commissary for Foreign Trade, as well as the profits 
derived from other trading concerns and establishments under 
the control of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 

{e) The Board of Regulation gives the various departments 
of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade guiding instructions on all 
questions of foreign trade policy and on the regulation of foreign 
trade; it draws up the import and export programme of the 
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U.S.S.R. which is to be submitted through the State Planning 
Commission to the Council of Labour and Defence for ratifica- 
tion; it supervises the execution of the programme when 
ratified ; fixes, in consonance with the respective departments, 
the nomenclature and standards of export and import commodi- 
ties; works out the quotas of export and import commodities 
and presents them for ratification to the Council of Labour and 
Defence, and sees to the distribution of the quotas ratified by 
the Council of Labour and Defence among the commercial 
organisations, and the various countries. It also issues export 
and import certificates and licences; regulates the export and 
import activities of all institutions, departments and persons 
engaged in foreign trade; supervises the exact exccution of all 
legislative resolutions and regulations relating to the foreign 
trade monopoly ; and organises the participation of the U.S.S.R. 
at International exhibitions, etc. 

(f) The Economic- Juridical Board participates in the drawing 
up of trade agreements with foreign countries; investigates the 
home and foreign markets ; studies the import and export possi- 
bilities of the U.S.S.R., and works out measures for assisting 
the development of Soviet export industry. It works out the 
principles of customs policy; discusses questions concerning 
concessions and joint-stock companies affecting separate branches 
of foreign trade ; collects foreign trade statistics ; gives informa- 
tion and advice on questions relating to the forcign trade 
monopoly ; conducts the preliminary negotiations in regard to 
the granting of foreign trade concessions; gives advice on 
questions of registration of foreign firms seeking permission to 
carry on business on the territory of the Soviet Union ; expresses 
its view on all juridical problems; co-ordinates the legislation 
on foreign trade; conducts litigation, particularly in respect of 
the infringement of the foreign trade monopoly, etc. 

(g) The Financial-Accounts Board deals with general questions 
of the finance policy of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade; 
carries out financial transactions of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, etc. 

(h) The Transport Board deals with all measures concerning 
the development of foreign trade in the sphere of sea, river, 
railway and air transport, insurance, warehousing, and other 
operations, it directs the activity of commercial ports within 
the jurisdiction of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade, partici- 
pates in the drawing up and execution of foreign conventions 
and understandings relating to matters of transport. 

(i) The Chief Customs Board organises and conducts customs 
institutions; participates in the elaboration of forcign agrec- 
ments and conventions, especially those relating to customs. 
It works out a Customs Tariff; supervises the execution of 
measures taken to prevent smuggling. It also supervises the 
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execution of all customs and allied laws; keeps a record of 
Customs statistics, cte. 

In addition, there is a Customs Tati Commission in connection 
with the Commissariat for Forcign Trade, which consists of 
representatives of various economic departments, and which 
decides fundamental questions on Customs Tariffs affecting 
not only the Commissariat for Foreign Trade, but also other 
economic departments ; there is also an inter-departmental com- 
mission composed of representatives of interested departments, for 
the preliminary discussion and preparation of trade agreements ; 
and, finally, a Central Committee to prevent smuggling. 


2.—THE TRADE MISSIONS AND TRADING AGENCIES OF THE 
U.S.S.R. ABROAD 


The Trade Missions of the U.S.S.R. abroad are organisations 
of the Commissariat for Forcign Trade, and form at the same 
time a part of the respective Official Missions of the U.S.S.R., of 
which they are members. 

The Trade Missions of the Union abroad are appointed and 
may be recalled by resolution of the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries of the U.S.S.R. on the recommendation of the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Trade, in agreement with the Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs. 

At the Trade Missions in countries of special interest to any 
Union Republic, a representative of the said Republic is ap- 
pointed. For example, at the Trade Mission in London there 
are representatives of the Ukrainian S.S.R. and of the White 
Russian S.S.R. At some Trade Missions the Economic Con- 
ferences of the separate Republics of the Union, District Economic 
Conferences, Commissariats, and certain other central institutions 
are likewise represented. These representatives are empowered 
to transact through the intermediary of the Trade Mission, 
export and import operations in the interest of their respective 
Republic or district. 

The Trade Missions of the U.S.S.R. abroad have the necessary 
machinery for carrying out their duties, consisting of two parts ; 
regulating and commercial. The regulating dutics of the Trade 
Missions are: 

(a) To report on the general economic position of the country 
to which the trade mission is accredited. 

(b) To study the loca! market and to supply information. 

(c) To contro! the activity of mixed companies abroad. 

(d) To supervise the execution of trade agreements and under- 
standings between the U.S.S.R. and the country to which the 
mission ig accredited. They also participate in the drawing up 
of new agreements and understandings. 

(e) To superintend the trading activity in the given country 
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of atl the departments, establishments and citizens of the U.S.S.R., 
including the commercial section of the Trade Mission. 

The duties of the commercial section of a Trade Mission, as 
well as the question of commercial activity, in regard to the 
forcign trade of the U.S.S.R. will be considered at a later stage. 

The Trade Agencies of the U.S.S.R. abroad are appointed by 
the Commissariat for Forcign Trade, and arc responsible to the 
lattor cither directly or through the Trade Missions of the U.S.S.R. 

Trade agencics are established within the territory of foreign 
countries with which normal political relations have not yet 
been resumed. 

The functions of Trade Agencics are in every particular case 
defined by the Commissariat for Foreign Trade. In most cascs, 
the functions with which they are entrusted are those of regula- 
tion, but in countries where political circumstances permit, 
they also carry on commercial activities. 


3:—Tue LocaL DEPARTMENTS OF THE COMMISSARIAT FOR 
ForEIGN TRADE 


The Commissariat for Foreign Trade has three local depart- 
ments : 

A.—The Official Representatives of the Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade at the Council of People's Commissaries 
of the constituent Republics of the Union. 

The rights and duties of the Official Representatives are 
defined by the Genera] Regulation concerning the Commissariats 
of the U.S.S.R. 

All the agencies and departments of the Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade on the territary of the Republics of the Union 
are subject to the control of the Official Representatives of the 
Commissariat for Forcign Trade at the Union Republics. 

The Official Representatives deal with all the money and 
material funds on the territory of the Union Republics which have 
been placed at their disposal for the transaction of foreign trade, 
by the Commissariat for Foreign Trade and by the Government 
of any of the Republics. 

The Official Representatives of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade at the Councils of People’s Commissaries of the Republics 
of the Union act through their respective boards. 

The Official Representatives in each of the Republics are 
charged with the following duties : 

(a) The investigation of the home and foreign markets, export 
and import possibilities, as well as the drawing up of measures 
to facilitate the develapment of the exports of the Republic to 
which they are delegated. 

(b) To draw up export and import plans for their Republic, 
and to come to an understanding regarding such plans with the 
Government of the corresponding Republic. They must present 
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their plans to the Commissariat for Foreign Trade, and are re- 
sponsible for their realisation. 7 

(c) Supervision of the foreign trade operations of all the estab- 
lishments, departments and persons on the territory of the 
Republic. . 

(d) The supervision of the exact execution of the Laws and 
Decrees concerning foreign trade, and the safeguarding of the 
monopoly of foreign trade. g , 

(e) The issue of licences and certificates for the import and 
export of goods within the limits of the quotas authorised by 
the Commissariat for Foreign Trade governed by the general 
export and import plan established for the U.S.S.R. They also 
issue licences and certificates for the export of goods not subject 
to limitations of quantity. 

(f) The control of the activity of mixed companies within the 
territory of the Republic. 

(g) The preliminary discussion of questions concerning matters 
in connection with the granting of concessions and the formation 
of joint-stock companies for carrying on particular branches of 
foreign trade. 

(b) To give advice on questions concerning foreign trade. 

(i) The execution of all instructions and orders of the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Trade. 

Similar official representatives are also appointed in certain 
regions of the R.S.F.S.R. 


B.—Customs 


At the head of the Customs regions are officers whose appoint- 
ment and recall rests with the Commissariat for Forcign Trade 
in agreement with the Council of People's Commissaries of the 
Union Republics. 

The Customs regions comprise the Customs Houses of the first, 
second and third category, and also the Customs Posts. 

The duties of the local Customs institutions are: 

To receive and to safeguard goods at Customs warehouses. 

To inspect goods and to determine the Customs rates ap- 
plicable to them. 

To supervise the transport of goods for export, coastal trade, 
and transit. 

To release goods to the consignee. 

To receive postal parcels, letters, and printed papers, packets, 
and transmit them to postal establishments, to be handed out 
to the proper party. 

To protect depéts. 

To take measures for the prevention of smuggling, etc. 
Customs Houses of the first category are set up at railway 

stations and at ports where there is a large movement of goods, 
and where there is considerable activity. 
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Custom Houses of the second category are set up alongside 
rivers, lakes, small seaports, and main roads. 

All goods (except those the export and import of which are 
prohibited), and international postal packets, may be conveyed 
through the Customs Houses of the first and second category. 
Passengers and passenger luggage may also pass through them. 

Customs Houses of the third category are sct up along roads. 
Through such Customs Houses may be conveyed ordinary gocds 
which do not require expert examination. 

Through the Customs Posts can pass passengers, foodstuffs, 
and other goods in accordance with the rules laid down by the 
Customs Administration Office of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade. 


III. Institutions Enjoying the Right to Grant 
Concessions 
A.—Basis on which Concessions ave granted in the U.S.S.R. 


As early as 1920 the Council of People’s Commissarics stated 
in the decree of November 23 that it was desirable to induce 
foreign capital to participate in the production of raw materials 
and to attract technically trained foreigners to develop industry. 
To attain this aim it was proposed to grant to foreigners industrial, 
forest and land concessions, as well as concessions for export and 
import operations, etc. 

The same decree dealing with the general economic and 
juridical conditions for granting concessions, says : 

“The Russian Government guarantees to concessionaires 
that no changes will be made in the terms of concession agreements 
by orders of the Government.” On granting concessions definite 
conditions are laid down in the agreement between the State and 
the investor; the fundamental conditions of this decree of the 
“ Concession Law ” of the U.S.S.R. have undergone no change. 


B.—Concession Institutions 


All the proposals for concession agreements are examined by 
the Chief Concessions Committee, assisted by the appropriate 
representatives, and ratified by the Council of the Union of 
People’s Commissaries. Without the permission of the Chief 
Concessions Committee no institution has the right to enter 
into negotiations for concessions. The Special Concessions Com- 
mittees of the Union Republics and individual Commissariats have 
the right to enter into preliminary negotiations and preliminary 
examination of the projected concessions agreement. The latter 
has the right to sign preliminary concession agreements only 
with the permission of the Chief Concessions Committee, while the 
final approval is given by the Council of the People's Commis- 
saries of the U.S.S.R. 
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The local Sovicts have the right, in accordance with the decree 
of April 12, 1923, to carry on negotiations regarding the conccs- 
sions for municipal enterprises. 

The Chief Concessions Committee has a right to appoint Special 
Concessions Committces at the Trade Delegations. Such Com- 
mittecs have been set up at the Trade Delegations of Berlin and 
London. 

The Concessions Committees at the Trade Delegations conduct 
the preliminary examination regarding proposals for concessions, 
the establishment of mixed companies, as wel] as applications of 
foreign firms for permission to transact industrial and trade 
operations on the territory of the U.S.S.R. The Concessions 
Committee investigates whether the foreign firms applying for 
concessions are financially and technically sound; it conducts 
direct negotiations with the prospective concessionaires, helps 
to draw up the preliminary proposals for concession agreements, 
and gives its conclusion and information on the question to the 
Chief Concessions Committee. 


IV. Organisations, etc., Conducting Foreign Trade in 
the U.S.S.R., their Rights and Duties 


In respect of the scope and character of the rights for carrying 
on foreign trade in the Sovict Union, the following groups have 
to be distinguished : 

The Commercial Organisations of the Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade: Gorstorg (State Trading Agency) ; Commercial 
Sections of Trade Delegations and Trade Agencics. 

The State Economic Enterprises, and the State Institutions 
which enjoy the right of trading on the foreign market. 

The banks and credit establishments. 

The co-operative organisations. 

The joint-stock companies founded for purposes of foreign 
trade. 

Foreign firms. 

Other State institutions and enterprises, public bodies, and 
private persons. 


1—THE COMMERCIAL ORGANISATIONS OF THE COMMISSARIAT 
For FOREIGN TRADE. 
A.—Stale Import-Export Offices 

These offices—Gostorgs—are organised in every Union Republic. 
They enjoy the rights of juridical persons, and work under the 
direction and control of the accredited representatives of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade at the Councils of People's 
Commissaries of the Union Republics, and under the general 
direction of the Administration for Trading Concerns of the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Trade. 
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The State Trading Offices carry on their operations exclusively 
on the territory of the Union Republics. The functions of these 
offices at the present time are almost entirely directed to storing 
operations, chiefly of raw materials and foodstuffs. The State 
Trading Concerns have the right to transact export and import 
operations. On the forcign market they carry on such opcrations 
through their representatives who are attached to the Trade 
Delegations and who act through the commercial sections of 
Trade Delegations, taking care at the same time to preserve 
their own interests. The right to transact commercial business 
independently is only granted to the State Trading Concerns 
in exceptional cases, 


B.—Commercial Sections of Trade Delegations of the U.S.S.R. 
in Foreign Countries 


These Commercial Sections exccute the programmes of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade for export from the U.S.S.R. 
to the country to which the Trade Delegation is accredited, and 
for import into the U.S.S.R. from that country. They transact 
trade-commission operations on the instruction of the Com- 
mercial Sections of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade; of 
State establishments and concerns, of co-operative socicties, 
public, and private enterprises and persons, to whom permission 
has been given to transact export and import operations. The 
Commercial Section of a Trade Delegation is, in its commercial 
activity, subject to the control of the Administration for Trading 
Concerns of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade, through the 
Trade Delegation. The Commercial Sections of Trade Delega- 
tions conduct their operations exclusively within the limits of 
the country to which they are accredited. The transaction 
of business in any other than the accredited country can only 
take place cither through the respective Trade Delegation of the 
other country, or by special permission of the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade. 

C.—Trade Agencies 


These carry on commercial activity only in countries where 
political circumstances permit it. In such cases the business of 
Trade Agencies is to execute trade-commission operations on the 
instruction of the Commercial bodies of the Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade ; of State institutions and concerns ; of co-opera- 
tive societies, public and private enterprises, and persons. 


a.STaATE Economic ENTERPRISES AND STATE INSTITUTIONS 


A.—State Economic Enterprises 


These Enterprises enjoy the right to carry on independent 
transactions of export or import of those classes of goods in 
accordance with the special! Regulation. State Economic 
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Enterprises may sell abroad only articles of their own manu- 
facture, and purchase abroad only commodities which they re- 
quire for their own production (and for the supply of their 
workers). They are not permitted to re-sell the goods which 
they purchase. Only in exceptional cases the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade can grant to State Economic Enterprises 
the right to export goods not of their own manufacture, 

With the permission of the Council of Labour and Defence 
the sole right to purchase certain commoditics abroad for import 
can be granted to certain State Producing Enterprises which are 
the exclusive consumers of the said commodities. 

State Enterprises have the right to transact on the forcign 
market commission business relating to the import and export 
of goods. Such transactions can only be permitted by the or- 
ganisation of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade if the latter 
is not in a position to carry it out through their own agency. 

The State Economic organisations conduct thcir transactions 
abroad in the following manner: The State Economic organisa- 
tion must inform either the Commissariat or the Trade Delegation 
in regard to every transaction proposed, and it has the right 
to commence negotiations if it received, in the course of forty- 
eight hours, no objection from the latter in respect of the pro- 
posed transaction. When the negotiations are concluded the 
organisation is bound to communicate to the Trade Mission 
the conditions on which the transaction has been concluded. 
The Trade Delegation has the right to prohibit every proposed 
transaction only within a definite period after the receipt of this 
information, namely, forty-cight hours for goods quoted at the 
Exchange, and five daysin respect of other goods. A prohibition 
may be imposed because of the unsuitability of the proposed 
transaction to the general State economic plan, for political 
considerations, or as a result of the commercial disadvantage 
of the proposed transaction; but, in the latter case, the Trade 
Delegation which imposes a prohibition on the transactions 
proposed by the organisation is bound to offer to the latter 
not less advantageous terms for realising a similar transaction 
with another firm, or offer credit under export goods. 

For the conclusion of a long-term commission agreement 
abroad, the representatives of the State Economic organisation 
must receive, in addition to the consent of the Trade Delegation, 
the permission of the Central organisation which delegated them, 
in agreement with the Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 

The representatives of the Economic organisations abroad 
conclude all their transactions in the name of the organisation 
they represent. The transactions carried through by the repre- 
sentatives of the Economic organisation are binding only on the 
Economic organisation concerned, The responsibility of the 
latter is limited by the extent of their property, by which is 
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meant the property of which they freely dispose, i.e., property 
which is working capital. The State as a whole, the People’s 
Commissariats, and particular departments to which the Econo- 
mic organisations are subordinated, and, if in their name trans- 
actions were not carried through, bear no real or additional 
responsibility for the transactions of the Economic organisations, 

In agreements concluded by State organisations abroad it is 
obligatory that a clause be inserted, whereby the other con- 
tracting party may present claims that might arise from a 
transaction exclusively to the given State organisation in the 
name of which the transaction has been concluded; and re- 
pudiating any claims on the State or on other Economic or- 
ganisations and establishments in the name of which the trans- 
action has not been made. 

AU the financial resources of State Economic organisations 
abroad are in the current accounts of Trade Missions. 

Representatives of State organisations and enterprises who 
have obtained the right to enter the foreign market are forbidden 
to carry on negotiations in respect of concessions, and, generally, 
in respect of attracting forcign capital in the U.S.S.R. without 
a special permission to that eflect from the Head Concessions 
Committee at the Council of People’s Commissaries of the 
U.S.S.R. or of its representative abroad. 


List oF STATE Economic ENTERPRISES WHICH ENJOY THE 
RIGHT To ENTER THE FOREIGN MARKET 


1. Timber Trusts united by the Central Timber Export Bureau 
of the Central Administration of the Timber Industry at the 
Supreme Economic Council (Severoles, Petroles, Dvinoles, 
Zapadoles, Dalles, Fanerstrest), for the export of timber, 
with offices in London, Berlin and Riga (Local Timber Export 
Bureau). 

2. Nefte Syndikat (oil syndicate) in the person of its Export 
Administrative Board, for the export of oil and ail products, 
with offices in Berlin, London and Constantinople. Offices 
are being opened in other places on the consent of the Com- 
Missariat for Foreign Trade. 


3. State Trading Agcency—Gostorg, with offices in London, 
Berlin, Riga, etc. 

4. Textile Syndicate, for export and import. 

5. The Donetz Basin Stone Industry Board, for import, with 
offices in London and Berlin. 

6. Azneft, for import, with offices in London and Berlin. 

7. Grozneft, for import, with offices in London and Berlin. 

8. Tea Administration Board (Chaiupravlenic), for the import 
of tea and coffce. 

g. Leather Syndicate (Kozhsindikat), for the import and export 


of fur and bristles. 
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10. The Rubber Trust (Reziuotrest), for the import and export 
of rubber and asbestos products. 

11. State Copper Trade Agency (Gosmedtorg), for import and 
export, with offices in Berlin and London. 

12. Gum (State Universal Stores), for import and export. 


List OF OTHER STATE Economic ENTERPRISES WHICH ENJOY 
SpeciaL RIGHTS TO TRANSACT IMrorT AND EXPORT OPERATIONS 


1. The South Ore Trust ('‘ Yurt ”) has representatives at Trade 
Missions, and transacts export of ore (iron and managnese) 
through Trade Mission machinery and under its control. 

. The Administration of State Trade Agencies in Union 
Republics can have its general representatives abroad and 
be domiciled in a country at the discretion of the Administra- 
tion of State Trading Agencies, with the consent of the 
accredited representative of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R. in a given Republic, and the 
work of the named representative of State Trading Agencies 
is to unify the activities of the representatives of State 
Trading Agencies in particular countries. They have their 
own representatives at Trade Missions. 


B.—Staie Institutions having Represeniatives at the Trade Missions 
abroad 


The rights of the State Institutions which are entitled to have 
special representatives or agents at the Trade Missions are 
defined by the decree of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee and the Council of People’s Commissaries of April 12, 
1923, Article 5. The representatives of the State Institutions 
cannot conclude independent transactions in their own name. 
Transactions for any given institution are carried out on its 
behalf through the intermediary of the Trade Delegation, and 
in the latter’s name, although the representative of the State 
Institution may conduct trade negotiations with foreign firms. 
While the State does not accept responsibility for transactions 
of State Enterprises which have been permitted to enter the 
foreign market (see Section A), such responsibility is accepted 
in regard to transactions of State Institutions. 

The following State Institutions have a right to appoint repre- 
sentatives to the Trade Delegations: The Economic Councils 
of the Soviet Republics, the Regional Economic Councils, the 
People's Commissariats, and certain other central institutions. 

The right to have a representative at the Trade Delegations 
has been granted to the above-named organisations in order to 
enable them to carry out export operations, which are necessary 
for satisfying the needs of the respective republics or districts. 


The Central State Administrative Institutions (People's 
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Commissariats and other central organisations) have a right 
to transact import and export operations through their 
representatives accredited to the Trade Delegations. 

Local State Administrative Institutions (Economic Confer- 
ences of the Transcaucasian Federation, of the Urals, 
Siberia, South-East and North-West Regions, and Moscow) 
have a right to transact import and export operations 
through the accredited representatives to the Trade Dele- 
gations of the Peoples’ Commissariat for Foreign Trade of 
the Union Republics at the Trade Delegations. 

Union Republics may appoint representatives in the regulating 
departments of the Trade Delegations in agreement with the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade and the Council of 
People's Commissarics of the Union Republics. Trade Dele- 
gations which have a Council become members of same. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Economic Council based on a 
special agreement of the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade with the Presidium of the Supreme Economic Council 
appoints accredited representatives to the Trade Delegations 
of the U.S.S.R. in Berlin, London and Riga {for the Baltic 
provinces). 

Chief Electricity Board appoints a representative to the Berlin 
Trade Delegation. 


C.—Banks and Credit Institutions 


The State Bank and other Credit Institutions financing, in 
accordance with their statutes, export-import operations, have 
the right (a) to sell abroad exported goods, which they hold as a 
security, in case these goods have not been sold and the loan 
refunded by the owners, at the time of expiration of the term 
in which the loan has been advanced; (b) to sell abroad goods 
allocated for import into the U.S.S.R., on which a loan has 
been granted, if, for any reason, it is impossible to import same, 
and if they have not been cleared by the borrower or Trade 
Delegation within a weck after it became known that the import 
would not take place ; (c) to transfer the lien on goods to foreign 
banks, ctc. 


D.—Co-operative Societies 


The Co-operative Societies, as a rule, carry on export and 
import transactions in accordance with the previously granted 
permission of the Pcople’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 
Two sections of the co-operative societies are exempt from this 
rule: (a) To the first belong the Centrosoyus and other co- 
operative societies holding an equivalent place in regard to 
foreign trade; Selskosoyus; Ukrainian Co-operative Society ; 
and the All-Ukrainian Co-operative Wholesale Society, “ Vuko- 
spilka."" The Centrosoyus (and, consequently, also all other 
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co-operative societies holding an equivalent position in regard to 
foreign trade) is entitled to transact export-import operations 
with foreign national co-operative unions. The above-men- 
tioned co-operative organisations of the U.S.S.R. have repre- 
sentatives abroad for the transaction of foreign trade operations ; 
also, these co-operative socicties have a right to carry out export- 
import operations with private firms and concerns on the same 
basis as the State Economic organisations of the U.S.S.R., which 
have a right to conduct transactions on the foreign market. 
(b) The second group of co-opcrative socicties, Vsekompromsoyus, 
Vsekoles, who have been allowed to have representatives in the 
Trade Delegations for the carrying on of export and import 
operations, enjoying the same rights of representation on the 
Trade Delegations as the State Institutions. 


The Centrosoyus has special representatives abroad entrusted 
with the transaction of direct operations with the consumers 
of the co-operative unions under the contro! of the Trade 
Delegation. The right to transact export operations in 
flax, tow, hemp, and similar raw materials. 

The Selskosoyus has the right to transact export and import 
operations on the foreign market with equal rights as 
Centrosoyus. 

The Lnocentrc has the right of transacting export operations 
in flax, tow, hemp, and similar raw materials. 

The Vsekompromsoyus appoints representatives accredited to 
the Trade Delegation. 

The Vsekoles appoints representatives assigned to the Trade 
Delegations. 

The Foreign Committee of the All-Ukrainian Union (Ukrkoop), 
formed by the Vukospilka, Selsky Gospodar and the 
Ukrainian Bank, have the right to transact import and ex- 
port operations on the same basis as Centrosoyus. 

The Vukospilka has the right to carry out import and export 
operations on the same basis as Centrosoyus. 


E.— Joint-Stock Companies 


On a level with the above-mentioned organisations carrying 
on commercial operations there must be specially mentioned 
the Joint-Stock Companies, the importance of which is growing 
in the foreign trade of the Soviet Union. 

The organisation of these companies is determined by Article 
TI of the Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, 
March 13, 1922. In accordance with this Decree, the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade organises, with ratification by 
the Council for Labour and Defence, special joint-stock com- 
panies, Russian companies {i.e., with Russian capital only), 
foreign companies (i.e., with foreign capita! only), and combined 
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or mixed companies (i.c., with Russian and foreign capital). 
The joint-stock companies, whether they are mixed companies 
or State organisations and enterpriscs exclusively, are subject to 
the Civil Code, with the rights of private organisations. In 
virtue of this decision, foreign trade operations of the above- 
mentioned joint-stock companies are subject to the same rules 
as private enterprises, i.e., they have previously to obtain a 
separate permission for the transaction of each foreign operation. 
In addition to these general rules, the rights and duties of cach 
company are separately defined by the corresponding statute of 
the respective company, in which some deviation from the 
genera] rules may be admitted ; for example, some of the joint- 
stock companies obtained the right to transact foreign operations 
for the export of products of home industries, as well as flax, 
tow, hemp, and similar raw materials, subject to the regulations 
defined for organisations entitled to enter the foreign market. 
In those cases where foreign capital participates in the com- 
pany, the statute of the company can only be ratified on the basis 
of a concession, i.e., by the Council of People’s Commissaries, 
through the Chief Concessions Committee. 

The Khieboprodukt has the right to carry on export operations 
of agricultural produce, flax, tow, hemp, and similar raw 
materials. 

The Lnotorg has the right to carry on export operations in 
flax, tow, hemp, and similar raw materials. 

The Exportkhleb has a monopoly to export abroad all kinds of 
grain and oil seeds, either as raw materials or as manu- 
factured articles. 

F.— Foreign Firms 


The rights and duties of foreign firms for trade operations in 
the territory of the U.S.S.R. are established by a decree of the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council of 
People’s Commissarics, of April 12, 1923. In accordance with 
this decrece, foreign firms may carry on trade operations in the 
territory of the U.S.S.R., and open offices, branches, agencies, 
etc., only on the basis of a concession, i.e., with the permission of 
the Chief Concessions Committee. 

State Institutions under the jurisdiction of State enterprises, 
co-operative organisations, private concerns, and private persons 
are allowed to carry on foreign trade within the boundaries of 
the Soviet Union, provided they observe the established laws 
about foreign trade, only with firms which have received per- 
mission. 

Persons who are in the service of the Soviet Union are for- 
bidden to accept any agency whatsoever for foreign firms or 
organisations. Citizens of the Soviet Union who are not civil 
servants may accept an agency for transaction of foreign trade 
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operations only from such foreign firms which have received a 
concession. 

The rights and duties of forcign firms are defined in greater 
detail in the instruction for the carrying out of the Decree of the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council of the 
People’s Commissaries of April 12, t923. The following are the 
chief provisions of this instruction : 


1. By “ foreign firms" mentioned in this instruction are 
to be understood individual or collective associations, joint- 
stock companies, etc., or companies founded outside the 
R.S.F.S.R. and the other Union Republics, which have legally 
registered their rights in the country of their trade activity. 

2. Foreign firms wishing to conduct trade operations or to 
open offices, agencies, ctc., in the R.S.F.S.R. or other Union 
Republics must send in the required application, with the 
appropriate stamps, to the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, furnishing the following information : 


(a) The name of the enterprise, its administrative bodics 
sphere and place of activity. 

(b) Date of establishment of the enterprise and proof of its 
legal existence in the country where situated. 

(c) Date and place of confirmation or registration of the 
statutes or articles of association on the basis of which 
the enterprise acts in the country where situated. 

(d) Period of existence of the enterprise if such a period has 
been defined in the statutes or articles of association. 

(e) Share capital of the joint-stock company or limited 
liability company to which the enterprise belongs and 
the actual amount of paid-up shares. 

(f) General information whether the concern has had com- 
mercial relations with Russia in pre-war days and prior 
to 1917, and, if so, in which region and with which 
firms. 

(g) Information as to any commercial relations with the 
R.S.F.S.R. and Union Republics (or with their trade 
representatives abroad) after 1917, and, if so, names of 
these. 

(h) The proposed commercial operations of the company 
(export, import, or home trade), region of activity, 
nature of merchandise, proposed trading machinery, 
scale of proposed activity, amount of capital to be 
invested in the business, and whether trade is on own 
account or on commission. 

(i) Whether the concern intends to give the agency for 
selling its goods to a State organisation, and if so, 
approximately on what terms; or whether it intends to 
give the agency to some private person, in which case it 
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is necessary to give the surname, Christian names, and 

address of the person appointed. 

Note.—Yoreign firms may present, besides the above- 
mentioned obligatory particulars, other documents explain- 
ing the character of their enterprise. 

3. All the particulars mentioned above under the heads (a) 
and (e) must be supported by documents enclosed with the 
application (statutes of the joint-stock companies, trade agree- 
ments of the association, extracts from the trade register, ctc.) s 
These documents must be presented with copies, witnessed in 
the prescribed form by the accredited foreign organs of the 
R.S.F.S.R. Moreover, the concerns obliged to give a public 
account must present a copy of the balance shect and an 
account of the last operating period signed by an incorporated 
accountant or Commissioner of Oaths. 

4. All the documents enumerated in Article 1 of these 
instructions are sent to the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade in three copies, verified by the concerns 
themselves. 

5. The representatives of forcign firms, acting on behalf of 
the concern, are obliged to present a power of attorney, viséd 
at the Trade Delegation when making the application. 

6. Not later than within a month, after all the documents 
have been presented, the People's Commissariat for Forcign 
Trade must give its judgment and reasons therefor, and all 
the documents with the resolution are sent to the Chief 
Concessions Committee, which examines them in its gencral 
routine. 

7. The permission is granted for a definite period, from one 
to three years. If the firm desires to extend the term of the 
granted permission, a corresponding application has to be 
made two months before the expiration of the period to the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 

Note.—If the firm does not receive a reply at the expiry 
of the permit, then the same remains automatically in force 
until the firm receives the reply to its application. 

8. If the firm does not start its activity within three months 
from the time a permit has been granted, the latter loses its 
validity. 

9. A foreign firm receiving a permit to transact business 
operations in the R.S.F.S.R. and the Union Republics, is 
obliged to have a permanent representative, branch offces, 
etc., in the places named in the permit, at the head being a 
representative with power of attorney, having a permanent 
domicile in the territory of the R.S.F.S.R. or in the Union 
Republics. 

The designated person must be invested with full powers in 
representing the firm in regard to the R.S.F.S.R., the Union 
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Republics, and private persons, in all legal and non-legal 
affairs, which may arise out of the activity of the firm on the 
territory of R.S.F.S.R. and the Union Republics, bearing the 
responsibilities of an attorney, based on the trade operations 
of the firm, transacted in the territory of the R.S.F.S.R, and 
the Union Republics. 

Note.—In case of temporary absence of the representative, 
the latter must have the right, and is obliged, to transfer his 
full power to a substitute. 
ro. Each foreign firm, operating in the territory of the 

R.S.F.S.R. and the Union Republics is obliged to submit to 
the existing laws and decrees of the government of the Soviet 
Union, particularly to the laws and decrees on State control 
of the activity of commercial and industrial enterprises, the 
protection of workers and employces, taxation, registration, 
and publicity of its accounts. 

11. The firm is answerable for its activities in the R.S.F.S.R. 
and the Union Republics with all its movable and immovable 
property, wherever such is to be found. 

Note.—The property belonging to the firm and the profits 
accruing out of the operations in the R.S.F.S.R. and the 
Union Republics must be used, in the first place, to satisfy 
the claims arising from the operations of the firm in the 
R.S.F.S.R. and the Union Republics. 

12. The concession to carry on operations in the territory of 
the R.S.F.S.R. and the Union Republics loses its force : 

(a) At the expiration of the period for which the concession 

was granted. 

(b) If the firm ceases to exist abroad. 

(c) If the firm does not fulfil the obligations under which 

it was permitted to operate in the territory of the 

R.S.F.S.R. and the Union Republics. 


The foreign firms registered in the instruction can be members 
of the Chamber of Commerce and the trading exchanges. 

To the above must be added that the firms, the activity of 
which has been admitted by ratification of the Government, by 
a concessional agreement or by some other special legal arrange- 
ment, do not need any further registration. 


G.—Othey State Institutions and Enterprises, Public Organisations, 
and Private Persons 


To this section belong all the State Institutions, enterprises 
and public organisations which did not come under any of the 
above-mentioned groups and private firms. 

They can all conclude foreign trade operations, but anly with 
previous permission of the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
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Trade for cach business transaction separately, on the estab- 
lished basis. Morcover, they may sell their merchandise to the 
trade operating organs of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, which can realise the same on a commission basis and 
generally give to the People's Commissariat for Forcign Trade 
commission orders. They can send abroad their representatives 
with the permission of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade to co-operate technically with the organs of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade in the export and import 
operations, As a rule those who receive a licence for the export 
and import of goods, have to execute the export and import 
operations through the machinery of the Trade Delegation, but 
if they should have more advantageous propositions from private 
firms, they have the right to conclude the transaction inde- 
pendently, but with the permission of the Trade Delegation, 
and the transaction has to be confirmed by the latter. (Decree 
of the Council of People’s Commissaries, April 12, 1923, con- 
cerning licences and certificates for export and import to the 
Continent, and Instructions of the Council for Trade and Defence, 


April 18, 1923.) 


4.—GENERAL METHODS OF REGULATION OF FOREIGN TRADE 
OPERATIONS 


A.—Plan and Quota of Export-Import Operations 


The regulation of the export-import operations of the U.S.S.R 
as regards quantity, nomenclature, and quality of the goods is 
drawn up every year by the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade according to the programme, and confirmed by the Council 
for Labour and Defence. The quota of the basic articles for 
import and export are fixed quarterly. 

Out of the planned quota the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade assigns a suitable part for realisation at the dis- 
posal of its agents in the different regions of the R.S.F.S.R. and 
the Union Republics; moreover, the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade and its authorised agents divide the quota put at 
their disposal among the State producing institutions, co-opera- 
tive organisations, mixed companies, and other bodies, which 
have the right to transact foreign trade export or import opera- 
tions for the U.S.S.R., and which defines approximately in which 
countries the imported goods are to be bought and where the 
exported goods should be sold, i.e., it allots the quota to the 
various Trade Delegations. The above-mentioned bodies, which 
receive a definite part of the quota, are responsible to the 
State for the exact fulfilment of these obligations, and in 
case of default they are subject to a monetary penalty in 
accordance with the special decrees of the Council of Labour 
and Defence. 
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B.— Regulations for Granting Import and Export Licences 


Certificates and licences are granted for carrying out import 
and export operations. Certificates are granted to the organs 
which have the right to carry out direct operations on the 
foreign market in those cases where the proposed import and 
export refers to goods for which permit was granted. In all 
other cases licences are issued. Certificates and licences for 
export and import for the quota and for the export of goods 
not coming under the quota are issued by the People's Com- 
missariat for Foreign Trade and by their local agents in the 
districts and republics, and also by the Trade Missions abroad. 

The Trade Delegations issuc licences only for the import of 
specified goods, and only in exchange for licences granted by the 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade, and its local authorised 
agents. Certificates and licences for the import of commodities 
not specified, but not prohibited to be imported, are exclusively 
issued by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 

Persons wishing to obtain a licence apply to the appropriate de- 
partments (licence offices) of the organisations mentioned, which 
have power to grant licences, stating preciscly the quantity and 
nature of the merchandise, terms of purchase or sale, and price. 
If any agreement exists, this has to be enclosed, 

Each licence issucd must state in detail the kind of goods 
admitted for import, enclosing a detailed approved specification, 
if the nature of the admitted goods demands it. The licences 
obtained must be utilised through the appropriate Trade Dele- 
gation. Should the holders of licences receive more profitable 
propositions from private foreign firms than those made by the 
Trade Delegation, they have the right to make use of such 
private offers under the control of the Trade Delegation. 

Goods bought abroad, on the basis of a licence or of certificate, 
are imported into the territory of the U.S.S.R. on the basis of 
documents issued by the Trade Delegation in exchange for 
certificates and licences. (Every misuse of certificates and 
licences is punishable in accordance with Articles 136 and 97 
of the Penal Code, and, where officials are concerned, also by 
Articles ro5 and 110 of the same Code.) 

The institutions mentioned above which have the right to 
issue licences, grant them only for the import and export of 
trade articles. All applications concerning the import and 
export of personal property must be submitted to the Chief 
Central Customs Department, or to the local Custom House 
authorities within the limits of their competence, at the place 
where the application is made, in accordance with the Customs 
regulations in force for property belonging to private persons 
going abroad. The export of personal property belonging to 
repatriated persons, refugees, or people who adopted foreign 
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nationality is regulated by au appropriate understanding with 
the foreign State. 

Applications of citizens of the U.S.S.R. regarding the import 
of personal property irom abroad, must be submitted to the 
local Trade Delegation; in exceptional cases, if documents are at 
hand proving that the application is justified, the latter may be 
submitted directly to the Customs officials, when crossing the 
frontier. 

Applications of State, co-operative, and other organisations, 
as well as of private persons, for export of samples of various 
articles, are examined by the Custom officials, the quantity and 
nature of the samples to be imported is determined by the Chief 
Customs Authorities and the State Planning Commission of the 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 

The export of goods for consumption in excess of the normal 
requirements of an individual person may be permitted by the 
local Customs authorities on condition that such export only 
occasionally takes placc. 

Parcels from abroad, for other than trade purposes, are per- 
mitted to pass under the following conditions : 


(a) The same firm does not send numerous parcels, though 
in each instance the separate parcels are for personal 
usec, 

(b) The parcels do not contain objects the export or import 
of which is prohibited. 


It is important to note that the licence offices grant 
permits only prior to the postage of the parcel, but in no case 
afterwards, i.c., on arrival of the parcel; and, therefore, 
trade parcels, for which no licence has been granted, are sent 
back, 

All goods, exported or imported, belonging to private persons 
or enterprises, are subject to licence duty, amounting to 2 per 
cent. of the value of the goods. 

Goods belonging to companies exclusively financed by State 
capital, and goods of philanthropic character addressed to 
specially registered philanthropic organisations, are treated in a 
manner similar to goods belonging to the State and co-operative 
organisations. 


C.—Standardisation of Goods for Export 


In order to improve the quality of goods exported from the 
U.S.S.R., all institutions and organisations engaged in export 
trade must fulfil all technical conditions regarding quality, sort- 
ing, and packing, laid down by the People’s Commissariat for 
Forcign Trade, and approved by the Supreme Council of National 
Economy and the People’s Commissariat for Internal Trade, and 
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other authorities and organisations concerned. All goods for 
export must bear the following inscriptions : 

(a) Name of organisation sending. 

(b) Trade mark of the firm. 

(c) Quality mark of the goods. 

(d) The quantity in units used for such goods. 

In addition to the control exercised by the departments 
issuing licences and certificates, the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade must sce that the goods exported from the 
U.S.S.R. are of the proper standard, and properly packed and 

aded. 
he People’s Commissariat for Forcign Trade has the right 
to withhold the issue of licences and certificates from institutions, 
organisations, and persons that dispatch repeatedly goods below 
the required standards. 


D.—Rules for Testing and Marking of Imported Goods 

In order to safeguard the quality of all imported goods, the 
latter have to undergo a test and must be marked according 
to the regulations laid down in the Circular of the People's 
Commissariat for Forcign Trade, March 9, 1923. No. 76976. 

In accordance with the regulations of this circular, all goods 
bought abroad and imported into the U.S.S.R. have to undergo 
a preliminary test—chemical, mechanical, or any other, depend- 
ent on the nature of the goods and the standard of quality 
required. The dispatch of goods without examination as above 
and preliminary testing is only allowed by special permit issued 
by the Trade Delegation, valid only for the particular instance 
in question. 

Chemical patent goods, and goods of well-known firms, are 
exempted from the above-mentioned preliminary test. 

The preliminary testing and the acceptance of goods imported 
into the U.S.S.R. is effected either by the receiving committees 
of the Foreign Trade Delegations or directly by the institutions 
and organisations entitled to enter the foreign markets. The 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade is responsible for 
observing the correctness of the acceptance. 

All imported goods must be marked and sealed; every parcel 
must be specified, provided with a bill of lading, description of 
the agreement according to which the goods are imported, the 
name of the persons receiving the goods, and also a detailed 
deed of acceptance with the necessary details, showing the 
quality of the goods in question, tests passed, and the name of 
the receiver. 

Non-compliance with these rules of testing and marking goods 
is considered an infringement of the monopoly of the foreign 
trade, and is prosecuted according to the Articles of the Penal 
Code. 
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CUSTOMS TARIFF 


IMPORT DUTY on goods conveyed to the U.S.S.R. by a 
European frontier* 


CLASSIFICATION**® 
(The numbers quoted are the same as those in the official Russian 
publication) 
GROUP I 
Foon PRODUCTS AND CATTLE 
2. Rice: Roubles 

(1) Husked, 100 kg. gross fs ace S 6.00 
(2) Unhusked, roo kg. gross ... 0.90 
(3) Eatables imported hermetically | ‘packed, 

except those specially enumerated; goods 

imported in other packing: Vegetables, 

fruit and berries—in oil and vinegar, must- 

ard prepared, sauce and other condiments, 

patties, 100 kg. gross aes one on 74.00 
Spices : 
(1) Vanilla and saffron, 1 kg. ... sae wee 12.00 
(2) Cardamom, mace, nutmeg, 1 kg. ... wee 2.40 
(3) Cloves, cinnamon, pepper, bay-leaf and 

other not specified spices, 1 kg. ... 1.20 
Note.—On all spices imported in form of 

powder an additional tariff of 50 per cent. 

is imposed. 

18. Coffee: 

(t) Raw, in the bean, 100 kg. ... 37-00 


(2) Roasted, in the bean or ground, coffee sub- 
stitutes of all kinds ground or compressed 
(including the weight of packing which 
reaches the consumer), 100 kg. e. s 74.00 


* The above tariff is an extract from the Hand- 
book of the Customs Tariff of the U.S.S.R. for 
the Asiatic and European import and export 
trade. (Ratified by the Council of the People’s 
Commissaries of the U.S.S.R., January 8, 
1924) and from the legislative and administra- 
tive decrees for foreign trade. (Article I/I to 
I/X, 1924.) 

se The above classification does not contain alt 
the goods imported into the U.S.S.R. from 
abroad and subject to custom tariffs, but only 
such goods that used to be imported from 
Great Britain and the United States of America 
during the last decade before the war and are still 
being imported at the present time. 
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19. 


20. 


27. 
28. 
34: 


37- 


41. 


5L 
54- 
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Cusroms Tarırr—Isrorr Duty—(Continued) 
Cocoa: Roubles 
(1) Raw, roo kg. ae mm "T ane 18.00 


(2) Roasted, roa kg... 37.00 
Cocoa in the bean, and cocoa husks. for the 
manufacture of theobromine arc admitted : 

(a) Raw, tookg. ... Pa akg T 5.00 

(b) Roasted, roo kg. ors aD ue 7.00 

(c) Cocoa husks ave ase ws free 
Tea: 


(a) Any kind, except brick fi 109 kg. «.. 148.00 
(b) Green brick tca, 100 kg... a0 . 67.00 
(c) Black brick tea, 100 kg. 67.00 
Note 1.—Tea bran for the production of theine free 
Note 2.—Tea substitutes, 100 kg. 5 T10.00 
Note 3.—On Bohea tea imported in small 
parcels up to 0.4 kg. inclusive there is an 
additional duty of 50 per cent. 
214.00- 


Spirits and alcoholic drinks, 100 kg. gross... 
piri 8-8 335.00 
Grape, berry and fruit wines: 100 kg. gross... oa 


Meat and meat products: 

(1) All kinds of meat, except those specially 
defined, sausages and bacon, 100 kg. gross... 9.00 

{2) Meat preserves and essences of beef, even 


if hermetically packed, 100 kg. gross 18,00 
Herrings and cod, cooked, salted, and smoked, 
roo kg. gross eè wie 3.00 
GROUP II 
PRIMARY ANIMAL PrRooucts, ETC. 
(1) All kinds of basic slag free 
free 


(2) Superphosphates ... Sig sii iis 
Animal fat and substitutes, 100 kg. gross { Pi 
Hides and skins undressed, also in scraps: 

Bull, ox, and cow hides, calf skins, buffalo, 

horse and asses’ hides and pig skins : 


(1) Wet salted : 
(2) With hair, 100 kg. reo be ans 3.00 


(b) Without hair, rao kg. 3.00 
(2) Dry salted and dry: 
(a) With hair free 
(b) Without hair, 100 ‘kg. ae 6.00 
Note.—Undressed hides Specialy i “defined, 
. 6.00 


100 kg. 
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Customs TarifFr—Imrort Duty—(Contintucd) 


55. Dressed hides, whole or scraps : Roubles 
(1) Non-lacquered, without stamped patterns 
or artificially stamped grain : 
(a) Weighing 10.3 and more a picce, 100 kg. 85.00 
(b) Weighing from 3.3 and more, up tof, s 
10.3 a picce, 100 kg. .. 34.00 
(2) Non-lacquered with stamped patterns, ‘or 
artificially stamped grain and lacquered, 
weighing 3.3 kg. and more a picce, 100 kg.... 214.00 
(3) Non-lacquered, with stamped patterns, or 
artificially stamped grain and lacquered, 
weighing : 
(a) From 1.3 kg. to 3.3 apiece, r00 kg. ... 244.00 
(b) From 300 gr. to 1.3 kg., a piece, 100 kg. 366.00 
{c) Less, than 300 gr. a piece, x00 kg. .. 488.00 
{4) Parchment, too kg. 110.00 
Note 1.—The weight limit for hides and skins 
indicated in this article (55) refers to each 
hide orskin, and cach piece and paring separ- 
ately, except half skins, the weight limit for 
which is defined by the weight of the two 
halves. 
Note 2.—Dressed fish skins and skins of amphi- 
bious animals are admitted in accordance 
with the sections of this article (55). 
Note 3.—Dressed skins, at the inspection of 
which no bill of lading or specification of 
exact quantity and weight of each skin is 
presented, are allowed to pass on paying a 
higher scale of duty, indicated in each pare” 
graph of article 55.. 


56. (3) Undressed hides arid skins até: andes 
sheepskins, goatskins, hides of young 
horses, sealskin, hides of wolves and grey 
bears, r00 kg... ade ae iði a 


57- Manufactures of leather : 

(1) Boots and shoes of every description, ex- 
cept those separately designated, finished 
or partly finished, kg. ixa 

(2) Boots and shoes up to 500 gr. a pair, and 
alsa those made of silk, silk and cotton, 
fancy material and leather, finished or 
partly finished, kg. ... 

(7) Machine belting, round leather’ ‘belting, 

including partiy of other materials ; n pickers 


kg. 


18.00 


5.00 


9.80 


22,00 
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Customs TarirF—Imrort Duty—(Continued) 
Note.—All kinds of cut leather : Roubles 
(a) For boots and shoes, kg. 5 i 5.00 
(b) For other small manufactures, kg Sas 6.10 
GROUP III 


Woopen MANUFACTURES, WOODEN AND BASKET WARES, ALL 


61. 


62. 


76. 
77: 


79- 


88. 


KINDS OF PLANTS AND SEEDS 


Wooden wares : 
(1-6) Cabinet makers' and turners’ wares, 100 
kg. one tee wee one . from 12.00 
(5) (b) Copra sas Š eee ese ws free 
GROUP IV 
CERAMIC MATERIALS AND WARES 
Earthenware, 100 kg. ... bas see ove anuas 
61.00 
Porcelain wares, 100 kg. si A “ss 740.00 
z: z 9.00- 
Glass wares, rookg. ... bòs ees 94 366.00 
Note.—Broken glass... Ae as ese free 


GROUP V 
FUEL, ASPHALT, TAR AND PRODUCTS FROM SAME 
Coal, peat, charcoal, wood charcoal, all kinds 
of patent fuel, coke and peat ... . free 
Note 1.—Coal, patent fuel, and coke imported 
through Black Sea and Sea of Azov Benes 


(a) Coal, 100 kg. z aaa 0.45 
(b) Coke and patent fuel, 100 kg. roe aes 0.65 
White resin, 100 kg. ner a A BA 3.60 


Caoutchouc, gutta-percha, balata, and arüclés 
therefrom : 
(1) Crude caoutchouc, gutta-percha, in sheets 

with pressed patterns (corrugated), and also 

caoutchouc waste, unfit for use as a 

finished article, 100 kg. $ 6.00 
(2) Caoutchouc prepared from rubber waste in 

the form of sheet rubber cven if containing 

vulcanised rubber waste, and also in any 

other form, but not containing vulcanised 

rubber waste, 100 kg... nity 9.00 
(3) Soft rubber and caoutchouc dissolved : 

(a) Rubber threads, kg. ace aaa ese 0.50 
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Customs Tarirr—Import Duty—(Continued) 


(b) Rubber sheets and slabs, all kinds of soft Roubles 
india-rubber specially mentioned free 
from other materials; dissolved caout- 
chouc, kg. 

(c) Rubber teats, and all kinds of "rubber 
goods not specially mentioned mixed 
with other materials, kg... 2.50 

(4) Rubber boots and shoes combined or not 
with other fabric, buckles, etc., but not with 
leather, kg. ` 

(5) Rubber tyres even “containing fibre and 
metal parts: 

(a) Hard rubber, kg. . 1.70 

(b) Tubes, pneumatic tyres ‘(for ‘bicycles, 
carriages, motor-cycles, motor-cars, ctc.), 
kg.. ` es 2.30 

(c) Covers for pneumatic tyres, kg... = 4.20 

(6) Layers and sheets of rubber impregnated 
with tissues; hosce; kg. ... aes 


1.70 


1,80 


4-80 


(7) Rubber transmission belts ... ais ns 4.80 
(8) Hard horn rubber : 
(a) In sheets, slabs, sticks, tubes, whether 
cut and polished, kg. Be 1.20 
(b) Articles, except those separately desig- 
nated, whether in combination with other 
materials or not; ebony boxes and 
separators for accumulators 2.50 
Note 1.—Rubber threads covered with tissue i is 
subject to duty according to the material f 10,00~- 
covered with . 15.00 
Note 2.—Rubberised cloth with or without felt i 
rec 


intended for cards... we 

Note 3.—Elastic tissues, ribbons and tapes con- 
taining rubber threads, also non-elastic 
threads, but impregnated with rubber or 
gummed on to rubber, except those men- 
tioned in sub-divisions 6, 7 and 8 of this 
section (88) are subject to duty according 
to the material. 

Note 4.—Made up articles of wearing ap- 
parel composed of tissucs covered with 
rubber on one or both sides, or impregnated 
with rubber or of two-fold tissues united 
by india-rubber; also ready-made sus- 
penders, garters and similar articles of 
elastic ribbon, and tissues are assessed for 
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Note 4—conid. Roubles 
duty under the re peenye subdivisions of 12.00- 
this section (209), kg... ¥ 122.00 


Note 5.—Cut, gummed, or made up “tissues 
impregnated with rubber for hydroplane 
cavers are assessed for duty according to 
the tissue, with an additional duty of 50 


per cent. 
GROUP VI 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS AND Propucts 
103. (r) Saltpetre: 
Chilian (nitrate of soda) ane TA a. free 
108. Acids and carbon disulphide : 
(1) Sulphuric acid, and anhydrous sulphuric 


acid: 
(a) Chamber sulphuric acid, if not chemi- 


cally pure, 100 kg. 2.50 
(b) Oil oí vitriol, except refined products, 
100 kg. gross i 4.30 
(c) Fuming sulphuric acid, if not chemically 
pure, 100 kg. br. 5-20 
(d) Anhydrous sulphuric acid, 100 kg. br.. 6.00 
(2) Carbon disulphide, 100 kg. br. , 9.00 
(3) Hydrochloric acid, if not chemically pure, 
100 kg. gross . 6.00 
(4) Nitric acid, if hot chemically pure, ‘too xg 
gross ... "m oe 4.30 
(5) Organic acids: 
(e) Tartaric acid, tannic acid (tannin), 
100 kg. gross z 46.00 
(f) Gallic and pyrogallic acids, 100 kg. gross 91.00 
{g) Citric acids, 100 kg. gross we 49.00 
(A) Salicylic acid, 100 kg. gross 244-00 


Note.—Sodium salicylate pays a duty equal to 
salicylic acid and gallic essence—equa) to 
tannic acid (tannin). 
tog. Copperas and zinc chloride : 
(1) Iron or green copperas, except anhydrous, 
if not chemically pure, 100 kg. gross ane 2.20 
(2) Blue (copper), except anhydrous coppcras, 
Salzburg copperas (a mixture of iron sul- 
phate and copper sulphate), zinc (or white) 
copperas, if not purified, roo kg. gross... 9.00 
(3) Zinc chioride, fluxite; salts of sodium, 
potassium, magnesium, calcium, aluminium 
and of hydrofluoric acid ... six waa 4.60 


113. 


tq. 
115. 


116. 


117. 


119. 


120. 
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Medical preparations of arsenic in doses: 

(8) Salvarsan, neo-salvarsan and derivatives 
therefrom; adrenalin and dry prepara- 
tions of animals’ glands praduging the same 
effect, kg. gross on one on 


Preparations admitted for impatti 

(1) Compounded pharmaceutical preparations 
(Galenic pharmaceutical preparations) 

(2) Preparations in doses, not seperately 
designated 

(3) Medicinal plasters “composed of tissues 
of silk or half silk, saturated or coated with 
various substances, 1 kg. gross eee 

(4) Organic-therapeutic, lymph and bacterio- 
logical preparations (vaccine, tubercoline, 
lactobaciline, etc.), 1 kg. gross om 

(5) Compound dict and food preparations 


Phosphorous {common and red), 100 kg. gross 


Ethel and acctate ether, collodion; ether 
without any admixture of alcohol, used for 
the manufacture of sweets and aromatic drinks, 
100 kg. gross 


Chloroform, chloral andi its dombinntions with 
water, ammonia, and alcohol, roo kg. gross 


Vegetable oils, 100 kg. gross 


Cosmetics and aromatic substances: 

(1) White toilet powder, rouge, hair-dyes, not 
containing spirit; cosmetic prepara tions 
of all kinds not separately designated, kg... 

(2) All kinds of perfumery and cosmetic pre- 
parations containing spirit, ¢.g., scents, aro- 
matic waters, elixirs, cte., also po: omade, 
except those mentioned in subdivision (3) 
of this section (119), kg. 

(3) Pomade in jars, weight with ‘packing more 
than 4 kg., 100 kg. gross e 

(4) Volatile and aromatic oils, natural and 
artificial, prepared without any admixture 
of spirit, including all kiads of crystalline 
aromatic substances, except those SpA 
ately designated, kg. gross ss 

Soap : 

(1) Toilet, medical, whether liquid, in i powder 
or in cakes. roo kg. 
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8.60 


8.50 
8.50 


12.00 


7-30 
1.60 


122,00 


110.00 


122.00 
6.00- 
18.00 


2.50 


122.00 


124. 


126. 
131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 
136. 


137. 
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Note.—Liquid soap pays the duty indicated 
in Section 119, sub-division (2), 100 kg. 

(2) Soap of all kinds, except those separately 
detigosted in (1) of this Section, 100 kg. 

Tanning materials: 

(1) All kinds of natural tanning materials not 
ground to powder and not separately 
designated, 100 kg. gross... 

(2) All kinds of tanning extracts, except galiot 
tanic and sumac, roo kg. gross 

Archil (cudbear), cutch (catechu), 100 kg. gross 

White lead, lithopone : 

{1) White lead and zinc white, and lead carbon- 
ate, 100 kg. gross s é 

(2) Lithopone, 100 kg. ... 

Red lead, litharge and white lead : 

(1) Red lead, roo kg. .. 

(2) Litharge and white lead, 100 ‘kg. 

Colours obtained from copper and arsenic, 

100 kg. gross 

Note. ~ Preparations derived from arsenic or 
copper, for agricultural purposes or insecti- 
cides, enter free of duty, if they contain 
not less than 5 per cent. coal powder. 

Dyeing preparations: 

(1) All kinds not separately designated, also 
sumac extracts, 100 kg. gross 

(2) Hematein dried, 100 kg. gross 

Indigo in any form; synthetic organic dyes, f 

their leuco-compounds and bases, 100 kg. gross | 

Colours for miniature painting, in cakes, in 

powder, on shells, in saucers, in tubes and 

capsules, Indian ink, 100 kg. gross 

Lacquer, oil colours, mixed with colouring 

materials (pigments), synthetic and inorganic 

bases and salts, and also with organic sub- 
stances (pigment lacquers or cakes) not separ- 
ately mentioned colours and colouring ma- 
terials; ink ; waxandshoecream, 100kg. gross 


GROUP VII 


) 


Roubles 


oI 


25. 


free 


ws 


18. 
25. 


15 
12 


43. 


30. 
49. 
-00~ 
305. 


152 


183. 


152 


ORES, METALS, AND METAL WARES OF ALL KINDS 


Tin: 

(1) In bars, pigs, rods, or scraps.. 

(2) In sheets, polished or not, ` amalgam for 
mirrors; 100 kg. gross “ 


free 


3 


„00 


oo 


.60 
+00 


oo 
oo 


00 
00 


oo 


oo 
oo 


oo 


oo 


„00 


.00 
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Lead : 

(1) In bars, pigs, chips, or scraps, 100 kg. gross 

(2) In rolls, sheets, wire or piping, 100 kg. gross 

Note.—The above-mentioned articles, painted, 
lacquered, or coated with tin, pay the duty 
set forth in sub-division (2) of the present 
section (146), and additional 30 per cent. 

(3) For typefounders’ metal (an alloy of lead, 
antimony and tin) unmanufactured 


Spelter : 

(1) In pigs, chips, scraps, or powder, also palten 
slags and spelter dust, 100 kg. 

(2) ia sheets, polished or not, also in rods, 100 

Note 1.—Sheets of ‘spelter, coloured, lacquered, 
or covered with common metal, pay 50 per 
cent. in excess of the duty specified in (2) 
of this section (147). 

Note 2.—The import of disc spelter for the 
gold industry of Siberia and the Urals is 
duty free, spelter in sheets and spelter dust 
pay duty as imposed by the Customs Tariff 
Committee. 

Wire manufactures : 

(1) Of iron and steel : 

(a) All except those separately designated, 
100 kg. ... . “ 

(b) Wire-nails, machine-made nails, horse- 
shoc nails, 100 kg. 

{c) Iron and steel wire (even though coated 
with spelter), covered with fibrous ma- 
terials or guttapercha; wire cables and 
hawsers, r00 kg. . 

Note.—Hawsers, wireand steel cables, imported 
through the ports of the Pacific Ocean or 
North China Frontier, 100 kg. 

(2) Ropes and cards, 100 kg. 

Note r.—Fishing hooks are imported ‘by the 
inhabitants of the sea-coast districts 

Note 2.—Cords and cards for the textile in- 
dustry pay duty as imposed by the Customs 
Tariff Committce, roo kg. ... 

(2) Articles of copper wire and alloys, or “of 
other metal or metal alloys: 

(a) Of all kinds, not t specially mentioned, 

100 kg. : ave 


Roubles 
1.80 


2.75 


free 


1.80 


2.75 


49.00 


37.00 


43.00 


18.00 
244.00 
free 


37.00 


86.00 
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(b) Netting made of wire, of one milli- 
metre and less in diameter, 100 kg.... 


Note,—Metal netting for paper factorics « free 


(c) Wire (even in the form of cable) covered 
with fibrous materials (except silk), 
gutta-percha, caoutchouc or other or- 
dinary materials, the diameter of cach 
separate wire being : 

Section (a) 1 millimetre and more, 100 
Less than 1 millimetre, roo kg.... wa 
Note to (1) and (2).—Wire of all kinds, and also 
all manufactures of wire covered with 
silk, whether such silk is mixed with 
other fibrous substances or not, pay the 
respective duties specified in this article 
(156) with an addition of 50 per cent. 

(3) Electrical cables of all kinds, 100 kg. 

Note 1.—As electrical cables are considered, 
electrical conductors or combinations of 
several conductors surrounded by a layer of 
insulating materials and a compact cover 
of spelter, and also by steel, iron or wire 
bands. 

Note 2.—Semi-manufactured copper wire, cov- 
ered with gutta-percha, used for the prepar- 
ation of submarine cables aes ri 


Machines and apparatus, complete or incom- 
plete, fitted up or in parts: 
(1) Machines and apparatus of cast iron, iron 
or steel, with or without parts composed of 
other materials, even in combination with 
copper, copper and other metals not ex- 
ceeding 25 per cent. of the total weight of 
the machine or the apparatus 
(a) All kinds not separately designated, 
100 kg. ... oo nid on ea 

(b) Tenders, locomotives, locomobiles ; 
steam rollers, steam engines, hot-air 
engines, internal combustion engines, 
pumps and portable fire engines, water 
and steam turtines; screw and differ- 
ential pulley blocks; small water and 
steam turbines, crancs, hoisting blocks, 
sewing machines, 100 kg. 


Roubles 
122.00 


122.00 
146.00 


43.00 


frec 


21.00 


29.00 
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Note——Water and steam turbines of 5,000 
kilowatts and upwards, too kg. ... 

(ce) Electric; steam fire hose, wood work- 
ing saw frames of all kinds except framed 
saws, which are assessed under (a), sub- 
division (1) of this section (167), and 
except machines, which are assessed un- 
der sub-division (5) of this section (167) ; 
machine tools, with the exception of 
milling machines for gear cutting, which 
are assessed under (a), subdivision (1), 
of this section (167), mill trains, pneu- 
matic steam hammers, dies, shears, 
punches, gas-meters, watcr-meters, type- 
writers, roo kg. ... aa 

Note.—Locomotive tenders and trollies not 
propelled by steam, are assessed under 

(a) subdivision (1) of this section (167). 

(2) All kinds of machines and apparatus made 
of copper or its alloys, or of other metals 
and metal alloys, or in the composition of 
which copper or any alloy of copper is 
present in a proportion exceeding 25 per 
cent. of the total weight of the machine or 
apparatus, 100 kg. ... 

(3) Dynamo electrical machines and all kinds of 
electro-motors : 

(2) Each weighing 8-80 kg. inclusive, 

100 kg. 

(b) Exceeding 80 kg., “the first 80. kg. ex- 
ceeding that, 100 kg. Š 

Note 1.—Electrical generators (dynamo- ma- 
chines) for turbines exceeding 5,000 kilo- 
watts, connected with the turbines, in ad- 
dition to the reductors, without considera- 
tion of the weight of the generators, 100 kg. 

Note 2.—Dynamo-machines and electrical mo- 
tors not exceeding 8 kg., electrical drilling 
machines, ventilators and other implements 
connected with electrical motors, the total 
weight not exceeding 16 kg., 100 kg. 

(4) Electrical transformers : 

(a) Weight not exceeding 245 kg., 100 kg... 

(b) Weight exceeding 245 kg., first 245 kg., s 
roo kg. ... ane 
Excess weight, 100 kg. see aes 
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37.00 


74.00 


91.00 


61.00 


12.00 


30.00 
110.00 


110.00 
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(a) Tension of 30,000 to 66,000 volts in- 
clusive, 100 kg. aes 


(b) Tension exceeding 66, aoo volts 

(5) Agricultural. machines and implements 
without stcam motors, not separately 
designated, 100 kg. ... “ on eee 

(6\ Sheaf binding machines ; “sheaf binding 
machines with automatic ejectors, steam 
ploughs, complicated clover-threshing 
machines with two drums, complicated 
steam-threshers with drums having beaters 
not less than 1.3 metres in length, and 
with spike drums having a length of not 
less than 1 metre, hay-tossing machines ; 
raking- machines (horse drawn), machines for 
sorting grass seed; sorting-machines with 
spiral wire cylinders; potato-sorting ma- 
chines, machines for scattering powdered 
fertilisers ; sprayers, bellows, and injectors 
for vincyards and trees, all grape presses, 
continuous wine-pressing machines, centri- 
fugal cream separators ; three-disc harrows, 
all kinds of newly-invented or perfeced agri- 
cultural machines and implementstordered 
by experimenting stations and m useums 

(7) Parts of machines and apparatus imported 
separately from the machines or apparatus 
to which they pertain, not separately 
designated : 
(a) Composed of copper or alloys of copper, 


or in the composition of which copper 
or any alloy is present to an extent ex- 
ceeding 25 per cent. of the total weight 
of each separate part. 

Each separate part weighing 1.3 kg. 
and above, 100 kg. 

Each separate part weighing less than 
1.3 kg., 100 kg. ... ase 


(b) Composed of cast iron or steel, even 


if parts consist of other materials, in 
combination with copper, copper alloys, 
and other metals mentioned in section 
143, if the copper or copper alloys do 
not exceed 25 per cent. of the weight of 
each separate part, 100 kg. “ 
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Note.—Transformers exceeding 30,000 volts, 
independent of weight, are assessed : 


Roubles 


30.00 
12.00 


4.50 


free 


91.00 


145.00 


38.00 
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(8) Parts of dynamos, electrical machines and Roubles 
electrical motors or transformers are ad- 
mitted in accordance with sub-division (7) 
of this section (167), with the exception of 
the following parts: 


(a) Coils, roo kg. te on .. 140.00 
(b) Generator armateurs and collectors, 
100 kg. as oe vee ws 116.00 


(c) Frames with parts of copper, 100 kg.... 74.00 
(9) Spare parts of machines and apparatus, 

except those separately mentioned, im- 

ported together with such machines and 

apparatus composed of copper, copper 

alloys, and other metals and metal alloys 

named in section (143), or if the composition 

of copper or any alloy is present in a pro- 

portion exceeding 25 per cent. of the weight 

of each separate part, 100 kg. ees oss 74.00 


(10) Spare parts of machines or apparatus, not 
specially mentioned, imported together, 
composed of cast iron, wrought iron, or 
steel, and with or without parts of other 
materials, even with a combination of 
copper or alloys of copper and other metals, 
mentioned in section (143). if the copper or 
copper alloys do not exceed 25 per cent. of 
the weight of each separate part: 
(a) Imported with any of the machines 
enumerated in {a), sub-division (1), of 
the present section (167), 100 kg. ose 21.00 
(b) Imported with any of the machines 
enumerated in (b), sub-division (1), of 
the present section (167), 100 kg. ae 29.00 
(c) Imported with any of the machines 
enumerated in (c), sub-division (1), of 
the present section (167), 100 kg. ose 37.00 
(d) Imported with any of the machines 
designated in Note 5 of tho present sec- 
tion (167) . . free 
Note to (9) and (10). —Spare parts of machines 
and apparatus imported together with 
such machines and apparatus are admitted 
in conformity with the respective sub- 
divisions (9) and (10) of the present section 
(167), not exceeding the weight fixed by 
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Note to (9) and (10}—contd. 


the Customs Tariff Committee, any excess 
weight in accordance with sub-division (7) 
of the present section (167). 


(11) Spare parts of agricultural machines and 


implements, except those separately desig- 

nated: 

{a) Any machines and implements men- 
tioned in sub-division (6) of the present 
section (167) ei ze Son <a 

(b) Agricultural machines and implements 
enumerated in sub-division (5) of the 
present section (167), kg. ee 3 


Note to (11).—Lists of spare parts showing, 


for each agricultural machine or apparatus, 
the number of such spare parts, are issued 
by the Customs Tariff Committee. The 
same procedure shall be followed in respect 
of any amplifications or amendments of the 
said lists. Spare parts of such machines 
and implements not mentioned in the lists 
and exceeding the weight fixed in these 
lists are assessed for duty under the respec- 
tive sub-divisions of number (7) of the 
present section (167). 


Note 1.—Machines and apparatus not specially 


mentioned, which are composed of common 
materials other than those specified in the 
present section (167), and into the com- 
position of which cast iron, wrought iron, 
steel, copper, copper alloys, and other 
metals or alloys of metal mentioned in 
section (143), either do not enter at all or 
are only present as means of consolidating 
separate parts, as, for example, bolts, tie- 
beams, etc., are assessed for duty under the 
respective sections of the Tariff which deal 
with those materials. Should cast iron, 
wrought iron, steel, copper, copper alloys, 
etc., mentioned in section (143) under metals 
or metal alloys enter into the composition 
of the aforesaid machines or apparatus 
otherwise than as parts intended for their 
consolidation, such machines or apparatus 
shall be assessed for duty under the present 
section (167) 
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Note 2.—All implements and apparatus for 
the destruction of agricultural pests enter 


Note 3—-Implements and apparatus needed 
for the gold and platinum industry in 
Siberia and the Urals, free. (1) dredges, 
excavators and parts thereof (imported 
together or in parts); (2) crushers for 
crushing gold ore and platinum ore, 
machines and apparatus for extracting 
gold and platinum by chemical processes ; 
implements for locating the presence of 
ore and other apparatus needed for the 
gold and platinum industry. Parts of im- 
plements and apparatus mentioned in (2), 
whether imported together with such im- 
plements or apparatus or separately 

Note 4.—(1) Under complete machines or 
apparatus is understood all parts necessary 
for the construction of these ; (2) only such 
parts of machines and apparatus are as- 
sessed for duty under section (167) which 
are composed of metal, and cannot be used 
for other purposes, except for the construc- 
tion of machines or apparatus only when 
imported together ; (3) combined machines, 
subject to duty each separately, with parts 
used in common, though each is doing in- 
dependent work, pay duty on the parts in 
common according to the lowest tariff (all 
parts necessary for the working of the 
machine but not forming part of same are 
considered as parts and pay duly separately, 
according to the respective section of the 
Tariff) : (4) parts used for joining separate 
machines or apparatus, or transferring power 
from one to the other, are assessed in accord- 
ance with the respective sections of the 
Tariff. 

Note 5—The following machines and parts 
thereof enter free until January 1, 1926: 

(1) Hot-air cngines. 

(2) Machines for milling bevel gear. 

(3) Ball mils. 4 

(4) Ribbed and flat plates for stone-crushing 
machines. 

(5) Coal-cutting machines and perforators. 


Roubles 
free 


. . free 
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Note 5—contd. N 

(6) Pecling-machines and slitting-knives. 

(7) Box-filling machines. 

(8) Box-pasting machines. 

(9) Paper machines. 

(10) Diamond-drill tools. 

(11) Oil-press (Anderson and Schneider system) 
of continuous action, not hydraulic. 

12) Stee] potato-grates. 

(13) Centrifugal machines, for continuous action 
for starch precipitation. 

(14) “ Perkins’ ” Tubes for baking ovens, 
straight or bended, filled with water and 
welded at both ends. 

(15) Kneading machines, bread-moulding ma- 
chines with belt drive. 

(16) Hydraulic vulcanising press for rubber 
belting and rubber sheets. 

(17) Printing and lithographic machines. 

(18) Paper-cutting machines, 

(19) Composing machines: Linotype, Mono- 
type, and Typograph. 

(20) Wire-sewing machines. 

(21) Ruling machines. 

(22) Letter founders. 

(23) Spinning and twisting machines for cotton, 
wool, flax, silk, such as: Self-actors, mule- 
spinning frames, water-frames, roving- 
frames, automatic spinning-machines for 
felted yarn, drawing-frames, carding ma- 
chinery, wool-combing machinery, beaters, 
waste breakers. 

(24) Knitting-frames. 

(25) Calico-printing machinery with the excep- 
tion of copper-bawls. 

(26) Shearing- machines. 

(27) Circular saws for sawing, 25-30 centi- 
metres diameter. 

(28) Wool-working machines: pad saws, mould- 
ing machines, mortising and boring ma- 
chines, dovetailing machines, copying lathe 
and veneer saws. 

Note 6.—Temporarily, unti] January 1, 1926, 
special machinery and parts thereof for 
use in the oil industry, also machinery 
for mechanical work of window glass, and 
glass articles, enter free. 
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Note 7.—Tractors, special motor and special 
tools thereof, steam ploughs, spare parts 
and appurtenances thereof, enter free of 
duty; the nomenclature of these parts and 
appurtenances, and also of the spccial com- 
pletions of tools, is fixed by the Customs 
Tariff Committee. 


169.—Instruments, appliances and apparatus: 


173. 


174- 


(1) Astronomical, optical, physical, chemical, 
mathematical, geodetical, drawing and 
medical instruments, appliances and ap- 
paratus; geographical globes, mano- 
meters, vacuometers, indicators, calculators, 
measuring apparatus, except those desig- 
nated in section (9) of this article (169) ; 

magic lanternsand other lanterns for picture 
projecting ; photographic apparatus ; cine- 
matographs, 100 kg. 

Note.—Articles for scientific and educational 
purposes imported according to special lists 
and regulations, drawn up by the Customs 
Tariff Committee enter free. 


Vehicles : 

(1) Cycles (bicycles) each i 
Separate parts and fittings for. cycles, 100 kg. 

(2) Motor cycles, 100 kg... 

(3) Light motor cars with not more than eight 
passenger seats, 100 kg. 

(4) Motor lorries, omnibuses, and all kinds ‘of 
automobiles, with more than eight passenger 
seats, 100 kg... se 

(5) ‘Aeroplanes and parts irrespective of ma- 
terial, roo kg... 

(6) Spare parts for motor lorries travelling 
with the latter and completing it, roo kg... 

(7) All kinds of spare parts, with the exception 
of those mentioned in sub-divisions (5) and 
(6), separate parts and accessories for car- 
Tiages mentioned in sub-divisions (2)-' a). 
too kg. ae ory 

Railway carriages : 

(1) Passenger carriages, for each metre length { 


(2) Goods‘ waggons, platforms, 100 kg. 
(3) Cistern waggons, chassis, 100 kg. 
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Roubles 
(4) Tramcars, 100 kg. ... ae me ad E 
(5) Tramcars, horse-drawn, 100 kg. ... gs 16.00 


175. Sea-going and river vessels, entire, with or 
without complete rigging : 
(1) Sea-going steel vessels, with exception of 
those mentioned in sub-divisions (2) and (3) 
of the present section (175) . aay . free 
Notc.—Sca-going stee! vessels intended for the 
metal trade, industrial purposes, or for the 
navigation in foreign seas of a gross ton- 
nage of not less than 50 tons. 
(2) Steel vessels intended for the navigation in 
the Caspian Sea, rivers or lakes, also 
pleasure boats, barges, intended for coastal 
trade and river transport : 
(a) Vessels not mechanically propelled, 
per ton gross capacity ... 33.00 
(b) Mechanically-propelled steam Vessels, 
and sailing vessels provided with steam 
engines, pay in addition the duty fixcd 
under (a) of this section, per sq. metre 


of heating surface of boilers... .- 97.00 
Vessels with internal combustion en- 
gines, per ton gross capacity ... 49.50 


Note.—Vessels designated under (b), sub- 
division (2), provided with auxiliary steam 
propellers, pay in addition to the duty fixed 
in the sub-division, per sq. metre of rane 
surface of boilers... a 97.00 
(3) Steel vessels for special purposes : ice- 
breakers, specially designed to clear the 
ports of ice; tugs, ctc., floating cranes, 
dredging machines, pumping machines, 
refulers, even if connected with the suction 
pipe, length not exceeding 215 metres: 
(a) Not mechanically propelled per ton 
gross capacity ... 70.00 
(b) Mechanically propelled : ateam boats. 
except those mentioned under (b) of 
this section, pay the duty fixed under 
(2) of this sub-division, and in addition 
per square metre of heating surface 
of boilers ... ses ane aes aes 97.00 
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Propelled by steam: dredgers, mud  Roubles 
pumps and floating cranes, pay the duty 
fixed under (a) of this section, and in 
addition per square metre of Henne 


surface of boilers . 145.00 
Vessels with internal combustion mo- 
tors, per ton (gross capacity) ... ae 105.00 


Note.—Vessels provided with auxiliary steam 
engines pay the duty fixed under (b), sub- 
division (3), and in addition per square 
metre of heating surface of boilers... sis 92.00 
(4) Floating docks, with or without steam 
motors (including boilers) or internal com- 
bustion motors, pumps and parts thereto, 
according to full weight, 100 kg. ... 11.00 
Note.—In calculating the weight of the dock, 
one ton of the water displacement equals 
1020 kg., or 1.02 cubic metres (36 cubic feet) 
of the submerged volume of the dock when 
empty. 
(5) All kinds of vessels which navigate under 
the U.S.S.R. fiag, the frontier rivers and 
their tributarics See . free 
(6) Wooden vessels for river or sea navigation : 
(a) Not mechanically propelled, per ton 
(gross capacity) ... ae 6.00 
(6) Mechanically propelled: steamers, in- 
cluding sailing vessels, provided with 
steam engines, pay the duty fixed under 
(a) of this section, with an addition of per 
square metre of heating surface of boilers 27.00 
(c) Vessels with internal combustion motors, 
except those mentioned under (b) of 
this section, per ton (gross capacity) . 9.00 
(d) Vessels with internal combustion motors 
brought into the ports of the Baltic 
Sea, of 6o toms gross capacity or 
less, per ton (gross capacity) ... s. 49-50 
Note 1.—Vessels of all kinds, mechanically 
propelled or not, imported in parts, are 
assessed under the corresponding para- 
graphs according to the materials the parts 
are made of 
Note 2.—Articles included in the ship's in- 
ventory (except such as are absolutely 
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177- 
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Note 2—contd. 

necessary for the regular and safe naviga- 
tion of the vessel, or are securcly fitted to 
her hull, with the exception of the anchors, 
chains and wire hawsers mentioned in Note 
3, and imported for the purpose of fitting 
out and rigging of sea-going vessels, are 
assessed under the corresponding Nos. of 
the Tariff. The precise determination of 
the articles which are subject to duty, 
together with the vessel, is left to the dis- 
cretion of the Customs Tariff Committee. 

Note 3.—Admission free of duty shall be ac- 
corded in respect of anchors, chains and 
wire hawsers, imported from abroad for the 
outfit or rigging of sea-going vessels. It is 
left to the discretion of the Customs Tariff 
Commission to determine the rules about 
the duty-free admission of these metal 
manufactures. 

Note 4—As a temporary measure, duty-free 
admission shall be accorded to steam vessels 
with or without internal combustion motors, 
also sailing vessels of any tonnage, desig- 
nated for State whale-fishing, hunting, 
fishing, irrespective of tonnage. 


Roubles 


GROUP VIII 

PAPER MANUFACTURES AND PRINTED MATTER 
(1) Rags, except woollen, 100 kg. ae 6. 
Note.—Rags of all kinds for the manufacture 

of paper oe oe oe oe .. free 
(1 and 2) Cardboard according to quality, 

6. 

100 kg. ine wes TAR 
(3) Packing paper, 100 kg. aa 8. 
(5) News-print paper, roo kg ... ae au ia; 
{11 and 12) Thin paper, weighing 16 grammes i 

or less, per sq. metre, with water-marks or 

impressed designs or patterns, craped, 

coloured, writing-paper, wall-paper and 

borders thereto: paper articles, 100 kg. 100. 


oo 


oo 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 
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(2) Books and publications of all kinds, printed 


by any process, in any language, except in 
the Russian, Ukraniam and other Russian 
idioms, even in bindings; books for the 
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Roubles 


blind ... an . free 


(3) Books and publications of all kinds printed 


abroad, no matter by what process, in 
Russian, Ukranian, and other Russian 
idioms, 100 kg. oa 


GROUP IX 


55.00 


TEXTILE MATERIALS AND ARTICLES THEREFROM 


Vegetable fibres: 
(1) Raw cotton, ends of cotton yarn, though 


pulled, fibre plant; fibre of the swallow- 
wort plant, peat wadding, 100 kg., gross ... 


(2) Raw jute, canvas, also jute combings, 


though impregnated with tar, 100 kg. 


(3) Pine wool; ramie, New Zealand flax, 


Manila hemp, nettle fibre and other vege- 
table substances used as substitutes for 


6.00 


9.00 


flax and hemp, raw ... m wa a. free 


Silk: 


(1) Cocoons, roo kg. aa 
(2) Floss silk and silk waste of ‘all kinds, un- 


combed, 100 kg. - 

(3) Silk wadding, as combed floss silk,  undyed 
or dyed, 100 kg 7 m is 

(4) Raw silk or grège, 100 kg. isi w 

Wool and hair, uncombed, unspun : 

(1) Unwashed and washed, undyed; wool 
combings, ends, and waste, undyed, 
whether carded or not, 100 kg... as 

(2) Dyed, artificial, milled, wool combings, 
ends and waste, dyed, 100 kg. wea 1 

Cotton, scutched, carded ; cotton wadding, in 
gummed layers or not; cotton combings 
of all kinds; mixtures of vegetable fibres 
with wool: 

(1) Undyed, 100 kg. 

(2) Dyed, 100 kg... 

(3) Hygroscopic or ‘antiseptic wadding, : 100 kg. 


6.00 
6.00 


30.00 
550.00 


6.00 


55.00 


27.00 


53.00 
62.00 
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183. 


184. 
185. 


186. 
187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


Customs TARIFF—IMPORT Duty—(Coulinued) 


Cotton yarn and thread: 
(1) Of numbers below 30 (English) : Roubles 
(a) Unbleached, too kg... 39.00 
(b) Bleached, dyed or mercerised, "ioo kg. 89.00 
(c) Dyed turkey-red, 100 kg. ea +. 107.00 
(2, 3) From No. 30 to No. 60, roo kg { 50.00- 
13 A . 60, Boon = $ 154.00 
(4, 5, 6) From No, 60 to No. 100 and above, 153.00- 
100 kg. we aes we on se Lo 314.00 
(7, 8) Cotton twist of two or more threads, 108.00- 
prepared from ordinary yarn, 100 kg. we kh 475.00 
Yarns spun from the textile materials men- 
tioned in sub-divisions (2) and (3) of section f 61.00- 
179, raw and bleached, 100 kg. aaa + L 305.00 
s : 610.00- 
Silk, twisted and spun, 100 kg.... 1678.00 
Wool, combed, spun or twisted, 100 kg. wid aoe 
Cotton tissues, except those separately men- 2.20- 
tioned, raw, kg. ve jee 9.70 
Cotton tissues, except those separately men- 
tioned, bleached, mercerised, ay ed, printed, 4-40- 
variegated, kg. ... ane . : oe 13.20 
Cotton tissues of a special make: ‘Cépeabudnue, 
with a ie at spongy surface and patterns, 8.00- 
kg. a . wk 18.50 
Cables, rope, site; eine and fishing nets: 
{1) Cables, rope, twine, made of jute hemp, 
flax, hemp tow, flax tow, or of other vege- 
table fibres mentioned in sub-division (3), 
of section 179, tarred or not, of which 10 
metres weigh 12 gr. and more, 100 kg. ... 30.00 
Note.—Twine and rope of which ro metres 74.00- 
weigh less than 12 gr., 100 kg. ... Sia 305-00 
Note.—Twine of Manila hemp or of sisal fibre 
for sheaf-binding reapers and also for 
trawling fishery Ana an 2i we free 
2) Nets: 
(a) Cotton nets, 100 kg. ai re 98.00 
(b) Flax and hemp nets, 100 kg. fed as 152.00 
Jute, linen and canvas sacks, also coarse tissues 
of jute and canvas for sacks and 2 packing: 100 
kg. ri ess fie 25.00 


192. 


193. 


194. 
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Customs TarirrF—ImPort Duty—(Continied) 

Tissues of jute, canvas, flax, hemp and other Roubles 
materials named in sub-division (3), section f 3.90- 
179, except the tissues named in 191 and 193, kg. 7.50 
Cloth of twisted flax, hemp yarn and other 

fibrous materials named in sub-division (3), 9.30- 
section 179, kg. ... in 11.50 
Waxed cloth and oilcloth of all kinds ‘except 

of silk and half-silk) and articles manufactured 

therefrom, except those separately mentioned ; 

sai! cloth, canvas primed with paint, tarpaul- 


ins; also all kinds of machine interlayer, kg.... 1.70 
Note.—Bands for Sheaf ees and sorting- 
machines we ane ii sis free 

50.00- 

Sik (abriesand euliz; ae e i one 

Note.—Silk gauze for sieves... tee free 

Waxed cloth and oilcloth of silk and halts 

kg. ose aon Zi 27.00 
27.00- 

Half-silk fabrics, ke e ae a. { Aig 


Wool-felt and felt materials; articles not 
specially mentioned made of felts of wool 
without any admixture of silk, kg... we 3.17 


Woollen fabrics, not separately mentioned, kg. ae 

On articles specified in sections 198 and 199, if 

printed, an additional duty of 20% above 

those specified is charged. 

Transmission belts of camel’s hair, kg.... eed 2.00 

Knitted and plaited articles and trimming, kg. TE 

Tulle, in the piece or cut, except those separ- 19 .00— 

ately designated, kg. ... . << eed 39.00 

Lace, and lace manufactures, kg. eae ai Ae 

Embroideries, embroidered tulle and tissues, 49.00— 

kg. an eet Pes oes sas asp 146.40 
GROUP X 


CLoTHING, BUTTONS, JET, HABERDASHERY, WRITING ACCES- 


209. 


SORIES, ETC. 
Underwear and other clothing, partly or 


wholly made up : 
(1) All kinds of cotton underwear named in 
section 179, without ornaments or trimming, 


kg. aS wee eee wo 12,00 
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Customs TarieF—Import Duty—(Continied) 


211. 
212 


216. 


(2) All kinds of underwear (except silk or 
Reina trimmed with lace, embroidery; 
k 

oO Men's clothing, ‘trimmed or not: ‘of 
cotton, designated in section yes kg... 
(b) Of woollen, kg. ae 

(4) Women’s and children's apparel and other 
articles of clothing, except those specially 
mentioned, of any kind of tissue other than 
silk or half-silk, kg. : 

(5) The same articles of clothing composed ‘of 
two or more tissues, of which one ts silk or 
half-silk ; articles of clothing of all kinds 
(men’s, women’s, children’s), except those 
specially mentioned, of silk or half-silk 
tissues, with or without trimmings, kg. . 

(6) Women’s hats and all other kinds of head- 
gear, trimmed with ribbons, flowers, 
feathers, etc., kg. ... isa va 


Hats, caps and fur capes, finished and sal 
finished, except those mentioned in (6), 
section 209 : 

(1) Hats, caps and fur capes: 

(a) Hats of silk tissues or silk mixtures, 
each 
(5) Hats of hair, half. hair, felt, or of tissues 
of any kind, except those mentioned un- 
der (a) of this section, and also fur caps, 
each 
(c) Leather hats of all kinds, kg.. 


Umbrellas and combined ala; ea. 


Buttons, studs, buckles, knobs, hooks for trim- 

ming, footwear and gloves, kg... aa 

Note.— Duties on articles mentioned in this 
section (212) will be levied on the weight, 
including the weight of the cards on which 
the buttons are fixed. 


Accessories for writing, drawing and painting, 
except those mentioned in other sections, com- 
plete or in parts, such as: pens, pencils, pen- 
cil-holders, pen-holders, inkstands; knobs, 
paper fasteners, pencils of all kinds, small, 
white, coloured ones, etc., kg. 

Note.—Writing-slates, whether ruled or framed 


Roubles 
58.60 


14.70 
19.50 


f 24.40- 
49.00 


122.00 


195.00 


2.50 
14.60 


o.60— 
25.00 
y 1.85- 


kL I0.00 


0.60 
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217. Articles for museums, scientific collections or 
study, in the event of their being imported in 
single specimens or collections, not intended 
for private purposes or as merchandise... « free 

218. Samples of various materials and manufactures, 
not being articles of merchandise, when im- 
ported in single sample, not as trade-advert- 


isements; catalogues, price-list or advertise- 


ment, etc. 
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free 


DIFFERENTIAL TARIFF in respect of various classes of 
goods Imported and Exported v:a Murmansk port. 


Reductlan of Duties 


Sections of the Cus- 
toms Tariff for Eu- 


ropean Import Trade. 


A n: 


3. 3: laa). 
5. (1).(2)&(3). 
18. (1). 


20. (1)(a). 
22. (1). 

24. (4). 

33. (2). 

37- (4). 

51. (1)&(2). 
54. (1)&(2). 


55- (a (2), (3). (4) 
& (5). 


57- MA. 
62. 7 
oa (5)(c) 


88. 


143. (1). 
143. (2)&(3). 


an 100 kg. 
(lio roubles and kop.) 


5.8 

A.—I ports t4 

ig 

Classification az 

Rice, husked ves a free 

Flour, of all kinds ss free 

Groats s dii in free 
Vegetables .. ae «ss 3.00 
Coffee, raw, inthe bean ... 11,00 

Tea of all kinds once 

brick tea « 11.00 
Sugar, raw. 6.10 
Condensed and dried milk 3-00 

Table salt ... . » free 


Herrings, salted or smoked. 2.10 
Animal fat, train-oil (Blub: 

ber), fish oil, etc. eos 2.40 
Skins and hides, undressed free 


Skins, dressed oe 10.40 
Boots and shoes, and trans- 
mission belts... » 13.40 


Copra and castor oil seeds. free 
White rosin or colophany 
and gallipot _.... 3.00 
Caoutchouc, india- rubber, 
gutta-percha and balata, 


raw free 
Copper in “billets, “ingots, 

and plates . 4-20 
Copper in sheets, bars and 

wire rods.. . 14.60 
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(Continued) 
Scctions of the Cus- 
toms Tariff for Eu- g n 
ropean Import Trade Classification 


144. (1)&(2). 
146. (1),(2)&(3). 


147. (1),(2). 
150. (1),(2)&(3). 


151. 
152. 


153. (1)&(2). 


154. (1)&(2). 


155. (1)&(2). 
156. (1). 
156. (2)&{3). 


160. 
161. 


Tin in plates, pigs, rods, 
scraps, and sheets 

Lead in plate or pigs, scraps, 
sheets or typefounders’ 
metal zs. 

Zinc in pigs, scraps and 
sheets . 

Cast iron wares (iron cast- 
ings in the rough, and 
cast iron wares) 

Tron and steel manufac- 
tures, wrought or 
stamped .. 

Iron & steel boiler- makers’ 
work (boilers, reservoirs, 
tanks, pipes, etc.) ese 

Iron and steel manufac- 
tures, worked, turned, 
ground, polished or 
otherwise elaborated, 
also wood-screws 

Manufactures of materials 
mentioned in section 
141, even with coloured 
borders and patterns 

Iron, steel or copper wire... 

Wire, manufactures of 
iron and steel, cards, 
ropes or wire-cords è 

Wire manufactures of 
copper, electric cables ... 

Hand tools for agriculture 

Hand tools for trades and 
arts, used in factories 
and workshops .. 


167. (1), (2), (3), (4), Machines and apparatus 


(7), (8), (9)&(10). 


and parts and appur- 
tenances, except agri- 
cultural machines, sew- 
ing machines and Pe: 
writers... ase aa 


. free 


4.30 


2.40 


4.90 


4.30 


2.40 


Reduction of Duties 
on 100 kg. 
Gn toubles and kon.) 


navigation 


During winter 
15 Nov.—15 Apl. 3 


= 
a 
f] 
o 
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(Continued) 


Sections of the Cus- 
toms Tariff for Eu- 
ropean Import Trade Classification 


167. (1)(b) &(c). 


167. (5).(6)&(r1). 


179. (1). 
179. (2). 
181, 


187 & 188. 


190. 


191. 


13. 
20. 


Sewing machines and 
typewriters ‘ 
Agricultural machines, im- 
plements and parts 
thereof . 
Raw cotton 
Raw jute ... ase oe 
Wool and hair, wun- 
combed and unspun 
Cotton tissues, unbleached, 


bleached, mercerised, 
dyed, printed, or varie- 
gated 


Ropes, cords, twine and 
nets aia ane aie 
Jute, linen and canvas 
sacks, also coarse tis- 
sues of jute and canvas 
for sacking and packing 
purposes 
Tissues of jute, flax, can- 
vas, hemp and other ma- 
terials, packed in cases... 
Tissues of jute, canvas, flax, 
hemp and other materials 
not packed in cases . 
Wool felt and felt material 
Wool stufis of all kinds 
Transmission belts of 
camel's hair On 
Continuous woollen bands 
for use in factories 


B.—Exports 


Guts: 

{1) Wet, salted 

(2) Dry, salted ... 
Peltry (furs of all kinds 
Flax, combed, scutched) or 


Taw it 
i 


. free 
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Reduction of Dutles 


on h 
(In roubles and kop.) 


navigation 


During sommer 
15 Apl.—15 Nov. 


+ 11,00 


1.50 
4.90 


4-90 


. 15.20 


3.00 


. 15.20 


. 15.20 


15.20 


navigation 


During winter 
15 Nov.—15 Apl. 


” 
(2 
> 

o 


2.10 
free 
6.10 


6.00 


15.20 
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Confirmed by the Council of the People’s Commissaries of 
the U.S.S.R., January 17, 1924. 
Customs Tariff for the Asiatic Import Trade. 


For imports by land frontiers of Turkey, Persia, arriving at 
the ports of the Caspian Sea via the frontiers of Afghanistan, 
Western China, Mongolia, and the Uriankhai region in respect 
of goods of Turkish, Persian, Afghanistan, Chinese, and Mon- 


golian origin. 


F: 


CLASSIFICATION 
Cereals of every kind in the grain, except 
rice; potatoes; peas and beans 


Rice: 
(1) Of all kinds, imported via the frontiers of ; 


Afghanistan, Western China, Mongolia, 
and the Uriankhai region, also imported 
into the Turkoman region via the overland 
Persian frontier and the Caspian Sea b 
(2) Imported to the Caspian Sea ports, except 
those situated in the Turkoman regions 
and Transcaucasia, via the Persian and Turk- 
ish overland frontiers: 
(a) Husked, 100 kg. ... a eee ose 
(b) Unhusked, 100 kg. ane as de 
Flour of all kinds, imported via the fronticrs of 
Afghanistan, Western China, Mongolia and 
the Uriankhai region, and also imported into 
the Turkoman region via the Persian overland 
frontier and the Caspian Sea ee 


Vegetables, ordinary, not specially prepared, 
fresh ; onions and garlic... è 
Fruit and berrics, fresh, 100 kg. gross.. . 
Note.—The articles mentioned in the Present 
section 5 imported via the Adzharistan 
frontier from Turkey... . . 
Fruit and berries, dried, 100 kg. gross ... 
Note.—Raisins imported via the Customs of the 
Bokhara Customs District, as long as the total 
imports via the above-mentioned custom 
stations does not exceed 1,000 tons in the 
current year, 100 kg. gross . eee 
Tea, imported via the frontiers of Mosgolia, 
the Uriankhai Border, Western China, Afghan- 
istan and Persia, and the overland frontiers 
from Turkey : 
{1) AH kinds, except brick tea, 100 kg. ... 


Roubles 
free 


free 


4-50 


110.00 
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7 


10. 


NE: 


Tea—contd. 

(z) All kinds of brick tea, 100 kg. ies ase 

Note.—Green Tea (except brick tea) imported 
into the Republics of Khoresm, Bokhara 
and Turkestan, 100 kg. ao vs eri 


Nuts: 

(1) All kinds, except those named in sub- 
division (2) of this prosen | section 8, 100 
kg. ose 

Note.—Articles enumerated in the "present 
section, imported via the Adzaristan 
frontier from Turkey 

(2) Almonds and pea-nuts, shelled or unshelled 

Note.—Almonds and pea-nuts, imported 
through the Customs of the Bokhara 
Customs District, as long as the total im- 
ports of the current year through the 
above-mentioned custom stations does 
not exceed 85 tons of almonds and 500 
tons of pca-nuts, 100 kg. gross aa 


Meat, fresh, salted and dried, mutton and 
beef fat; game and poultry (killed) of all 
kinds, imported via the Afghanistan and West- 
ern Mongolia frontiers, the Uriankhai district, 
and via the Adzharistan frontier from Turkey, 
and also imported into the Turkoman region 
via the overland Persian frontier and the 
Caspian Sea ase 


Cattle, horses, and other ilivestocle of all kinds 
(except pigeons, prohibited for import), im- 
ported from Mongolia and the Uriankhai Dis- 
trict one vee 
Cheese, cheese curda; fresh and dried: 

(1) Imported via the frontiers of Afghanistan, 
Western China, Mongolia, the Uriankhai 
District, and via Adzharistan and Turkey, 
and also into the Turkoman region via the 
Persian frontier and the Caspian Sea 
Imported through Caspian Sea ports, ex- 
cept those situated in the Turkoman 
region, and into Transcaucasia via the 
Persian and Turkish frontiers, with the 
exception of the Adzharistan and a Turkey 
frontiers, roo kg. gross “ 


(2 


Roubles 
30.00 


55.00 


3.00 


free 
6.00 


4.50 


free 


free 


free 


6.00 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Butter, imported via the Afghanistan, Western 
China, and Mongolia frontiers the Uriankhai 
District and across the Adzharistan-Turkcy 
frontier, and also via the Persian frontier and 


the Caspian Sea ... 
Fish of all kinds imported via i thë Mongolian 
frontier and the Uriankhai District Pa 
Milk, fresh and curded, and eggs, imported 
via the frontiers of Afghanistan, Western 
China, Mongolia, the Uriankhai District and 
the frontiers of Adzharistan and Turkey, and 
also imported to the Turkoman region across 
the overland Persian frontier and the Caspian 
Sea.. jee eee ny Ens eo 
Horsehair, not in iaholdctired articles, im- 
ported via the frontiers of Mongolia and 
Uriankhai A aa an re 
Hides and skins, aeni even in pieces: 
bulls, oxen, cows, calves, camels, buffaloes, 
horses, asses and sheep, imported via the 
Mongolian and the Uriankhai frontier: 
(1) Wet salted: 

(a) With hair 

(b) Without hair, 100 ‘kg. 
(2) Dry salted and dry: 

(a) With hair as 

(b) Without hair, 100 kg. 
Note.—Undressed skins; not specially desig- 

nated, roo kg. is 


Furs: 

(1) Those not specially enumerated in the 
General Tariff for European trade, roo kg.... 

(2) All kinds, imported via the frontiers of 
Mongolia and the Uriankhai District A 

(3) Astrakhan, imported through the Customs 
of the Bokhara Customs District, if total 
import of the current year does not exceed 
35 tons, 100 kg. oo 

Note.— Undressed skins, being ‘the products ‘Of 
hunting of the border-inhabitants, are ad- 
mitted into the territory of the U.S.S.R. 
from Western China, in accordance with the 
regulations of the Custom Tariff Com- 
mittee ... s. 


Roubles 


free 


free 


free 


free 


15.00 


free 
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Customs TARIFF FoR Asiatic IMPORT TRADE—(Continued) 
18. Ordinary timber in logs, rounds, poles, and Roubles 
blocks, in beams, hewn or sawn, exceeding 
go mm. in thickness, in boards and block 
wood of over 64 mm. but not excecding go mm., 
not planed še free 
19. Parts of plants in their natural state and 
seeds not specially mentioned in the General 


Tariff for European trade, including sesame ... frec 
20. Peach and apricot stones; pumpkin seeds 
husked, 100 kg. gross... 1.50 


21. Precious and semi-precious stones, natural or 
artificial, unwrought or cut in facets; pearls, 
real or artificial ; corals, real or artificial, not 
in settings, kg. ... 10.00 
22. Gum and mineral resins and resins of all kinds, 
except those specially mentioned in the Gen- 


eral Tariff for European trade, 100 kg. gross... 2.80 
23. Raw cotton (bleached and unbifachea) cotton 
ends ai free 


24. Wool and “hair, ‘Uncombed and unspun (un- 

washed and washed), undyed ; wool combing: 
ends and wastes undyed, 100 ‘kg. se 1.80 

Note.—Articles mentioned in the present sec- 

tion (24), imported via the fronticrs of 


Mongolia and the Uriankhai District a. free 
25. Cotton tissues, raw, bleached, variegated, 
dyed and printed (with patterns), kg.... 1.50 
26. Silk tissues, half-silk or with an admixture of 
silk, kg. ... 7.40 


27. Felt, ordinary and articles therefrom, dyed 
and undyed, except those specially mentioned 
in the General Tariff for European trade, 100 


kg. ove ous oe ous 18.00 
28. Woollen tissues, kg. one wae 3.70 
29. Woollen carpets ofall kinds, 100 ‘kg. a 50.00 


30. All articles not mentioned in the present Tariff 
and also those mentioned in sub-divisions 
3. 9, 10, 12 to 16, imported by frontiers not 
designated in these sections, are admitted, 
subject to the regulations of the General Tariff 
Jor European Trade. 

Note.—Articles imported via the custom 
stations of the Bokhara Customs District 
in excess of amounts fixed in the present 
Tariff in particular cases, are admitted on 
the general basis in accordance with the 
respective section of the present Tariff. 
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List of Goods the Import of which is Prohibited 


war materials (also field-glasses), 


flying-machines and parts thereof, mortars, machine-guns, 
bombs, etc. 


200. 


Note 1.—Rifies of the hunting type are ad- 
mitted. (Sce section 159.) 

Note 2.—Government establishments, com- 
panies, or private individuals, are allowed 
to import flying-machines and parts there- 
of, field-glasses, and also explosives, which 
are to be used for blasting works of excava- 
tion, by presenting each time a special 
permit for the import and by paying duty : 
(a) Gunpowder, compositions for gun- 

powder, not explosive in itself, in the 
™ form of paste or in pieces, rao kg. gross 

(6) Other compositions of explosive and 
detonating compounds, 100 kg. gross... 

(c) Percussion caps, though as part of the 
vent, arc dutiable in accordance with 
section 149 (2) (b). 

(d) Other accessories for blasting, such as 
fuses, slow matches, vents, ctc., not 
separately mentioned in the Tariff, 
100 kg. gross ove . 


Annulled securities, foreign lottery tickets, or 

the so-called ‘‘ lottery loans ” of private indi- 

viduals, companies and towns. 

All kinds of playing-cards. 

Artifcial and adulterated saffron. 

All kinds of opium, hashish, and also pipes and 

other accessories for inhaling opium. 

Note.—Opium to be used for medical purposes, 
and for manufacture of morphy and other 
alkalis, enters free of duty. 

Berries of the “ coculus indicus" for fishing 

purposes. 

All obscene articles and objects. 

Vessels and other articles of packing with 

double bottom. 

Labels and all kinds of packing accessories 

(for instance, corks for bottles) bearing the 

marks of foreign mercantile firms, imported 

separately from the merchandise designated 

for, or any excessive number of these articles. 


Roubles 


15.00 


49.00 


74.00 


228. 


229. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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Documents, printed matter, blocks, prints, 

manuscripts, drawings, and sketches. 

Note.—For the import of the above-mentioned 
articlea a permit for each separate case is 
issued by the competent authorities. 


All kinds of live pigeons. 


Liat of Goods the Export of which is Prohibited 


Fire-arms, explosives, war outfits, field-glasses, 
flying-machines, war materials, machine-guns, 
bombs, etc. 


Telegraph, telephone and wircless accessories. 
Note.—Telephone accessories for the equip- 
ment of fisheries, taken on lease by the 
U.S.S.R. abroad, are exported free of duty. 


Motor-cars and motor-cycles. 

Notc.—The export of motor-cars and motor- 
cycles is in some cases allowed provided the 
regulations of the Customs Tariff Committee 
are observed. 


Annulled stock. 


Documents, printed matter, blocks, photo- 
graphs, and films, manuscripts or drawings 
politically or economically prejudicial to the 
U.S.S.R. 

Waste metal, or metal alloys, unfit for manu- 

facture. 

Note.—Iron, cast iron or steel waste, even in 
combination with copper, not exceeding 
10 per cent. of the weight of cach separate 
material are allowed to be exported, but 
only with a special permit of the Com- 
mittee for Labour and Defence of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Antiques and objects of art. 

Note 1.—Various antiques and art objects, 
pictures, drawings, portraits executed by 
hand, sculpture in water colours, minia- 
tures, tapestry, icans and objects for church 
use, antiques, household requisites and 
arms, antique furniture, costumes, old 
manuscripts and books, old musical in- 
struments and those being of special im- 
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List oF Goops THE Export ProuisitEC—(Continted) 
30. Note 1.—confd. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35- 


portance, with the exception of ballalayca 
and harmonica, old trade appurtcnancies, 
and all kinds of archxological objects, are 
in case of export by a special permit of the 
People’s Commissariat for Education of 
the respective Republic subject to a duty 
of 35 per cent. of the value; moreover, 
the consignee has to present a certificate 
about the value of these articles signed by 
the institutions of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Education concerned of the 
respective republics. 

Note——Works of art of modern painters sent 
abroad by a special committee for foreign 
art exhibitions, the artists themselves ac- 
companying, are exported free of duty. 

Merino wool and coarse sheep's wool of all 


kinds, intended to be used in the factories of 
the U.S.S.R., and also camel wool and mane, 


Santonine, heads and seeds of santonine 
wormwood. 


Cotton, as far as the transit export and im- 
portis not in contradiction with the agreements 
concluded with foreign States. 


Horses. 


Note.—In case of a permit, horses may be 
exported in order to fulfil an agreement 
concluded with foreign states or if the 
goods have to be transported across the 
frontier of the U.S.S.R. in horse-drawn 
carts, but they are subject to a duty of 
roo roubles a head. 


Pigeons alive. 


Customs Tariff for Export Trade 


(Classified by the Council of the People’s Commissaries of 


I. 
2. 


U.S.S.R., January 17, 1924.) 
CLASSIFICATION 


Aniseed and cumin, 100 kg. gross 


Meat and meat products also anima! fat, roa 
kg. gross ... aaa asi saa wee 


Roubles 
1.20 


6.00 
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Customs TARIFF FoR Export TrRapE—(C ontinued) 
Roubles 


Caviare: 

(1) Black caviare, derived from fish of the 
sturgeon kind, 100 kg. gross... 

(2) Red caviare, derived from fish of the kind, 
100 kg. gross... . 

Note.—Red caviare, mentioned i in sub- ‘division 
(2) of the present section 3, exported from 
the Pacific Ocean ports, or by the overland 
frontier of North China H 


Livestock : 

{1) Horned cattle, per head 

(z) Merino or Astrakhan shecp, per head 

(3) Sheep not especially named, per head 

{4) Camel, per head... on ose 

(5) Pigs, per head.. oe 

(6) All kinds of animals except birds, not 
specially mentioned, per head 


Fertilisers containing phosphates: 

(1) Bones, crude, of all kinds, in pieces, 
crushed (bone grit) pounded or otherwise 
reduced to small pieces, except bone pow- 
der, calcinised bones in pieces and in 
powder; bone ash, 100 kg. gross ... 

(2) Bone meal, animal charcoal, bone ash, 100 
kg. gross es aes ae sae sae 

Casings : 

(1) Wet salted, 100 kg. gross... 

(2) Dry, 100 kg. gross ... ads . . 

Pant (the soft uneererown form of a), 100 xg. 

gross aa aas i ; 

Glue, 100 kg. sà 

Horsehair (tails or manes), 100 ‘ke. gross 

Bristles, not in manufactured articles, 100 kg. 

Down, and birds’ feathers, 100 kg. gross 

Hides and skins undressed: of bulls, oxen, 

cows, calves, camels, buffaloes, horses, asses 

and pigs: 

(1) Wet salted : 

(a) Weighing 10.3 kg. and more a skin, 
also horse skins (backs) of any weight, 
rao kg. ... 

(b) Skins weighing less than 10. 3. “With the 
exception of calf skin, weighing 2 kg. 
and more, 100 kg. ae 


61 


3. 


free 


60. 
100. 


15. 
6o. 


35. 


20, 


30. 


00 


oo 


o0 
o0 
o0 
oo 
oo 


oo 


50 
-18 


.50 
«00 


.00 
-00 
+00 
.00 
“50 


Lele} 


„00 
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Customs TARIFF FOR Export TrapE—(Continued) 
Note.—Whole skins and also half-skins Roubles 
(fronts) are admitted as under (a) and (b). 
(c) Calf skins, cut, weighing 2 = and more 
askin, 100 kg. ... nee ae 24.00 
(2) Dry salted: 
(a) Weighing 5 kg. and more cach, and also 
horse skins (backs), of any weight, 100 


kg.. 61.00 
(b) Weighing less than 5 kg. “each, ‘with the 
exception of calf-skin weighing one kg. 
and more each, 100 kg... 12.00 
(c) Calf-skin, weighing one kg. and more 
each skin, 100 kg. <. a6 s6 50.00 
3) Dry: 


(a) Weighing 4.5 kg. and more a piece, 

and also horse-backs, of any weight, 

100kg. ... tee oe ane 77.00 
(b) Weighing less than 4.5 kg. a piece, 

with the exception of calf-skin, cut, 

weighing 800 gr. and more a piece 100 


g. nee oe 15.00 
(c) Calf-skin, “Cut, weighing. Soo gr. and 
more a piece, 100 kg. ... 61.00 


Note.—Hides, undressed, not separately desig- 
nated, are admitted as under (a) of the 
respective sub-division of this present 
section 12 without regard to weight 
by the piece, 

13 Fur skins: 

(1) Furs, undressed: 

(a) Sables, silver fox, dark brown fox, sea- 


otters and chinchilla, rookg. ... +» 6100.00 
(b) Blue fox, 100 kg... a +. 3660.00 
(c) Marten, ermine, white fox, skunk, 

kg. 1220.00 
(d) Mink, musksquash, cross-fox, | ‘weasel, 

broad tail, rookg. eas ess àsa 610.00 


(e) Fur seal, mole, polar bear, otter, 

kolinsky, siniak, krimmer, beaver, 

krestovatik, pijik, red fox, black fitch, 

lynx and tiger, 100 kg. 488.00 
Q) Snow leopard, neplui, woolverne, fitch- 

white, kitt fox, squirrel, squirrel tails 

or sheep skins, 100 kg. 152.00 
(e) Skins of marmot, bourunduky, tara- 

bagan, karaghanca fox, Persian lamb 

or Astrachan lamb, roo kg. an eos 61.00 
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Customs TARIFF For Export TRADE—(Continued) 


(A) Skins of white and grey hares, rabbits, 
badger, hair-scals, wolves, brown bears, 
cat, sheep and goat skins, or pony, 100 
kg... Ses +è 

(i) Skins of dogs and sousliky, 100 kg. ren 

(j) Skins not elsewhere specified, 100 kg... 

2) Dressed fur skins: 

(a) Fur skins dressed, but not dyed, are 
exported under the same Tariff as un- 
dressed skins. with an additional duty of 
30 per cent. 

(b) Fur skins, dressed and dyed, are ad- 
mitted under the same Tariff as un- 
dressed skins, with an additional duty 
of 50 per cent. 


14. Box wood (Caucasian palm) yew, guiacum 
wood, walnut, rind galls of walnut, sycamore 
in logs, planks, small round pieces and billets, 
also box thorn not manufactured, 100 kg. .. 
Note.—Walnut exported via the Atlantic and 

overland frontier of North China, 100 kg... 


15. Wood of all kinds, except those specially men- 

tioned in section 14: 

{1) Wood, as material for joinery or carpentry, 
in planks and logs, except those specially 
designated, with or without bark, of any 
thickness, too kg. ... 

(2) Balances, i.e., spruce and fir in round pieces, 
with or without bark, of any thickness, 
r00 k.g. 

Note.—Timber mentioned under {1) and (2) ‘of 
this present section 15, exported via the 
Atlantic ports and overland frontiera of 
North China.. 

(3) Aspen logs, with or without bark, "of any 
length, but of a width of 15 cm. in small 
ends, 100 kg... 

Note.—Goads designated under number (3) ‘of 
the present section 15, exported via the 
Atlantic ports and over the land frontier 
of North China, roo kg. 

The shipper may declare the quantity ‘of 
wood referred to in the present section 15 
in cubic metres—1 cubic metresound timber 
of various coniferous species being taken as 
equivalent to 520 kg., 1 cubic metre of 


Roubles 


30.00 
6.00 
61.00 


3.40 


0.60 


3.00 


9.00 


free 


0.18 


6.00 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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Customs TARIFF FoR Export TRADE—(Continued) 


(3) Note—conid. 

sound timber of non-coniferous species 
being taken as equivalent to 636 kg., and 
one cubic metre of sound timber of mixed 
varieties being taken as equivalent to 
580 kg. In the same way, the Custom 
houses may, in the case of difficulty in 
weighing of exported timber, fix the duti- 
able weight by capacity, and making use of 
the aforesaid methods of calculation. 


Seeds of all kinds: 

Note.—Poppy seeds, exported by the ports of 
the Atlantic or overland frontier of North 
China, 100 kg. gross .. A 

Santonin and all kinds of half. products, not 

representing fully-manufactured santonin, kg. 

gross asa sas ses on dea S 

Rubber waste: 

(1) Rubber waste, unfit for use as manufactured 
article, though ground, 100 kg. x 

(2) Waste of rubber sheets, though in combina- 
tion with vulcanised materials, 100 kg. 


Rags and shreds of all kinds of fibrous ma- 

terials, rookg. ... one ove 

Flax: 

(1) Flax, combed, scutched or raw, 100 ks. 
gross ... 

(2) Flax combings, "hemp. or flax tow, 100 kg... 

Silk: 

(1) Cocoons, kg. gross ... 

(2) Floss silk and silk waste of all kinds, also 
those designated cen ane eve 

(3) All kinds of gréges, kg. gross ai sea 

Note,—Gréges of Kustar production, exported 
across the Centra! Asiatic frontier (from 
the Caspain Sea to Bakhtiincl.) ... ane 


Wool of all kinds, roo kg. gross... ous on 


All not specially „aesignated igoodsit are ex- 
ported oe one 


Roubles 


6.00 


50.00 


mw 
nO 
8 


free 
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Organisation 


The People’s Commissariat for Finance is in charge 
of directing the financial policy of the Soviet Union. 

Within the competence of the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Finance are: (a) General direction of the 
People’s Commissariats for Finance of the Union 
Republics ; (b) Supervision of financial institutions 
and their representatives abroad ; (c) Administra- 
tion (in accordance with the decrees of the Supreme 
legislative organisations of the U.S.S.R.) of the metal 
and currency funds ; (d) Preparation and planning 
the carrying-out of the budget; (e) Organisation 
and supervision of the monetary system and money 
circulation ; (f) Organisation and supervision of the 
State and private credit system; (g) Settlement of 
accounts in accordance with international treaties ; 
(h) Organisation and regulation of taxation, and 
supervision of State property, and the income de- 
rived from the same; (i) Organisation and super- 
vision of insurance in the U.S.S.R. 


Insurance 


Insurance of private property, rural and urban, 
against loss from fire, cattle plague, destruction of 
crops by hail, loss of goods whilst in transit by sea 
or land, was instituted since October, 1921, after 
the introduction of the New Economic Policy. 

A decree issued by the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries of October 6, 1921, declares insurance 
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erations a State monopoly. Some exceptions are 
made in the interest of co-operative societies. 
Co-operative organisations have a right to mutually 
insure their private property against disaster from 
natural causes. The co-operative organisations may 
work out an insurance scheme and tables of pre- 
miums, etc., on condition that the whole scheme is 
under the control of the State Insurance organisa- 
tion. Insurance of any property in the territory of 
the U.S.S.R., and also re-insurance of the latter by 
foreign insurance companies, can only take place 
with the permission and by the intermediary of the 
People’s Commissariat for Finance. 

All insurance operations are under supervision 
of the Chief Department for State Insurance of the 
People’s Commissariat for Finance. 


TAXATION 
The taxes which are at present levied in the U.S.S.R. are 
seven in number, viz.: (1) The Industrial, Trade and Handi- 


crafts Tax; (2) The Agricultural Tax; (3) The Income and 
Property Tax; (4) Stamp Duties; (5) Rent; (6) Local Taxes 
and Dues; (7) Excise Duties. 


The Industria! Tax 

The Industrial, Trade and Handicrafts Tax, as its name 
implies, is payable by industrial, trading and handicraft con- 
cerns. Prior to commencing operations, or at the beginning of 
each half year of assessment (October r and April 1), the owner 
of every undertaking which is liable to pay this tax must take out 
a special licence, which is granted upon payment of certain fees, 
For purposes of assessment for this tax, undertakings are divided, 
according to the nature of their business, into groups. There 
are twelve groups for industrial and handicraft undertakings 
and five groups for trading concerns. 

The licence fee is regarded as a first instalment towards, and 
is consequently deducted from, the tax, which is assessed on the 
turnover in the previous half year at a fixed rate, varying be- 
tween } per cent. and 8 per cent., in accordance with the degree 
of profitableness of the undertaking. 
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The Agricultura) Tax 
This tax is levied on the peasantry and is progressive. The 

rates at which it is assessed vary greatly, and are determined 
by the following factors: 

(a) The extent of arable land. 

(b) The success of the hay crop. 

(c) The quantity of horned and draught cattle. 

(d) The number of persons on each farm. 

(e) The success of the crops. 


The Property and Income Taz 

This tax is only levied in towns. It is assessed on the total 
property and income of the taxpayer and is progressive, Therate 
ia determined by the amount of income and the aggregate value 
of the property. Small properties and incomes are exempted. 


Stamp Duties 

Stamp duties are charged on the following: Deeds of gift or 
for the sale or purchase of buildings and undertakings, mortgage 
deeds, insurance policies in respect of movable property, etc. 


Rent 
Rent is chargeable in respect of all municipal land and land used 


for transport purposes. The law provides for two forms of rent, 
viz.: Fundamentat Rent and Supplementary Rent. 

Fundamental Rent, the proceeds of which are assigned to the 
Treasury, is charged at a uniform rate. Supplementary (differ- 
ential) Rent is charged at rates varying with the profitablencss 
of the land, its position and the uses to which it is put. 


Local Taxes and Dues 

Local taxes are payable in respect of properties and trades 
which come under the economic administration of the local 
Soviets, such as timber estates, haulage trade, hawkers’ trade, 
transfers of buildings, auction sales, etc. 


Excise Duties 
The following Excise Duties are chargeable at the present time: 

(a) Grape, fruit and raisin wines (of local manufacture, from 
26 kop. to 1 roub. 63 kop. per litre; imported, from 
52 kop. to 3 roub. 25 kop per litre). 

(b) Matches (2 to 3 kop. per box). 

(c) Tobacco (local, 3 roub. 15 kop. to 8 roub. 80 kop. per 

kilogramme ; imported, g roub. 75 kop. per kilogramme). 
Cigarettes (local, from 1 roub. 85 kop. to 6 roub. 60 kop. 
per 1,000; imported, 8 roub. per 1,000}. 
Cigars (imported, 55 roub. per 1,000). 
Cigarette tubes (25 kop. per 1,000). 
Cigarette paper {2 kop. per sq. in.) 

‘d) Beer (10.5 kop. per litre). 
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(e) Mead, kvass, fruit flavoured and mineral table waters 
(2 kop. per litre). i 

(f) Sugar (6 kop. to 24 kop. per kilogramme). 

(g) Saccharine (32 roub. 20 kop. per kilogramme gross). 

(h) Tea (75 kop. to 2 roub. go kop. per kilogramme). 

(i) Coffee (1 roub. 95 kop. per kilogramme). 

(k) Table salt (3 kop. per kilogrammce). r 

0) Petroleum products (5 kop. to ro kop. per kilogramme). 

(m) Ethylic spirits of wine (4 kop. to 30 kop. per 1°). 

Russian brandy (30 kop. per 1° of alcohol and a supple- 

mentary duty of 12-8 kop. per litre). 

Vodka (30 kop. per 1° of alcohol and a supplementary 

duty of 10 roub. 6o kop. per litre). 

(o) Yeast (64 kop. to 1 roub. 95 kop. per kilogramme). 

(p) Rubber galoshes fof local manufacture, 26 kop. per 
pair; imported, 52 kop. per pair), 

(q) Wax and ozocerite candles (1 roub. g5 kop. per kilo- 
gramme). 

(r) Yam: Cotton yarn (4:9 kop. to 2 roub. 15 kop. per kilo- 
gramme); flax and hemp yarn (4:2 kop. to 3 roub. 
go kop. per kilogramme) ; rope hemp yarn (3-2 kop.) ; 
jute yarn (10-7 kop.) ; wool yarn (18-3 kop. to 5 roub. 
37 kop. per kilogramme) ; silk yarn (6 roub. 47 kop. to 
16 roub. ro kop. per kilogramme). 

(s) Imported piece goods: Cotton fabric (47:5 kop. to 
1 roub. 72 kop.); linen and hemp fabric (32 kop. to 
1 roub. 72 kop.) ; silk fabric (4 roub. 31 kop. to 8 roub. 
1g kop. per kilogramme) ; woollen fabric (42:5 kop. to 
3 raub. 66 kop.). 

(For further particulars concerning indirect taxation, sce 
“ Foreign Trade ” Section.) 


The Budget 

The revenue side of the Russian State Budget, 
at the time of the outbreak of war, comprised 
income from taxation amounting to 76 per cent. 
of the whole, and income from State properties 
and enterprises amounting to 24 per cent. The 
bulk of taxation revenue (80 per cent.) was derived 
from taxes on articles of general consumption. The 
whole of the State revenue in 1913 amounted to 
3,431 million roubles, or about 18:8 per cent. of the 
gross total of the output of Russian national economy. 

The war years of Russia, as distinct from the pre- 
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war years, are characterised by a growing deficit 
in the State budget. That point is brought out in 
the following table : 


Revenue 
Expenditure exclusive of Deficit Percentage of 
{in million War Loans and i deficit to total 
roubles) emissions {in expenditura 
million roubles) 


3,383 3.431 = 
4,859 2,961 P 39'1 
11,562 3.001 i 74'0 
18,101 4.345 76:0 
30.607 5,039 : 83-5 


The budget deficits were largely brought about 
by expenditure connected with the war, and these 
deficits were in the main covered by loans and paper 
money emissions. The percentages of the State 
budgets deficits covered by emissions were as follows: 
in 1915, 31 per cent.; in 1916, 25 per cent. ; and in 
1917, 73 per cent. In the first period of the existence 
of the Soviet Government great expenditure had to be 
made for the defence of the country. Before a budget 
could be introduced on a firm basis several years’ 
work was necessary, because the economic system 
was shattered. During 1918, 1919 and 1920, the 
amount of emissions almost exactly coincided with 
the deficit, since the issue of paper money during 
those years was the only means to cover the 
deficit of the budget. The following table shows 
(in million roubles) how the budget was drawn up 
during these years : 


| Percentage 
Year Revenue | Expenditure Deficit Emission of emission 
ta deficit 
1918 | 15,580 94 
1919 | 48,959 102 
89 


1920 | 159,604 


Zz 
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In x921 efforts were made to improve the coun- 
try’s finance, to introduce a regular budget and a 
stable currency. The good results of the policy 
began to show themselves only at the end of 1922, 
when a certain recovery and revival of the economic 
life had taken place. 

An analysis of three budgets, those of xgar, 
1922-23, 1923-24, and a comparison with the budget 
of 1924-25 will make clear the important stages in 
the progress of the Soviet Union in the direction 
of getting free of budget deficits. The figures are 
in million roubles, paper in 1921, and gold roubles 
in the subsequent years. From 1922-23 the Far 
Eastern Region and the Transcaucasian Soviet 
Federation Socialist Republic are included : 


Percent- 
age of 
Year Revenue | Expendi-} Deficit | Emission | emission 
ture to deficit 
1921 aliesa '26,076,816|21,936,916 14,000,000) 
1922-23... 1,056 | 1,418 362 387 
1923-24... 1,570 1,750 180 185 
1924-25... 2,091 | 2,091 —_ — 


The first of the above-mentioned budgets for 
the four years has on its revenue side almost 
entirely payments in kind; the revenue of the 
1922-23 budget consists of 11 per cent. in 
kind ; that of the 1923-24 consists of 3 per cent. ; 
whereas the 1924-25 is of an cntirely monetary 
nature. 

Receipts from taxation estimated by the 1923-24 
budget amounted to 587,200,000 roubles. The 
sum actually received amounted to 639,300,000 
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roubles, that is, an increase of 52,100,000 roubles, or 
8-9 per cent. The amount expected from direct 
taxation was 275,400,000 roubles, the actual sum 
received was 305,000,000 roubles, that is, an excess 
of 29,600,000 roubles over the estimate. 

Indirect taxation should have yielded 264,100,000 
roubles, but the amount actually obtained was 
281,700,000 roubles or 17,600,000 roubles more. 
Excise duty, under indirect taxation, brought in 
25,800,000 roubles more than was estimated,* but 
Custom imports show arrears of 8,200,000 roubles. 
Amounts from State taxation (mainly stamp duty) 
were estimated at 47,700,000 roubles; the sum col- 
lected was 52,600,000 roubles, that is, an excess of 
I0'4 per cent. 

Looking at the particular forms of taxation it 
should be noticed that, of the items of direct taxation 
only the agricultural tax and the tax on leased pro- 
perties showed an adverse figure in respect of the 
estimated amounts, the agricultural tax by 07 per 
cent., estimates being 181,400,000, and receipts 
180,000,000 roubles, while revenue from leased 
properties was estimated at 3,000,000 roubles, and 
the amount paid in was only 731,000 roubles. 

Of the remaining direct taxes, those which show 
a big surplus are the industrial and the income- 
property taxes. Receipts from the industrial tax 
were estimated at 46,800,000 roubles, the amount 
received was 63,000,000 roubles, an increase of 

34°6 per cent. From the income-property tax the 
receipts expected were 47,700,000 roubles, the sum 
received amounted to 60,400,000 roubles, an in- 
crease of 26°6 per cent. 


“Only a very small part of the excise revenue is derived 
from the sale of liquor. 
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Ratified by the Council of People's Commissaries 


REVENUE 
(A) ORDINARY REVENUE 
(1) Direct Taxes: Roubles 
(a) The Single Agricultural Tax . on ws. 250,000,000 
(b) The Industrial Tax... SS Sai aah 66,000,000 
(c) The Income-Property Tax ... Poo ... 70,000,000 
(d) Income from Leases ... +» 10,000,000 
(e) Extraordinary Tax for the population of the 
regions of harvest failure és sas 18,000,000 
Total eee sia wea ses ss 414,000,000 
{2) Indirect Taxes : 
{a) Excise ... ese a or aaa «+s 301,500,000 
(b) Customs ree ase oes ose ... 75,000,000 
Total eos «+ 376,500,000 
(3) Dutics other than those ‘specified above s.. 72,000,000 
Total of State Taxes and Dutics +» 862,500,000 
{4) Receipts from Posts and Telegraphs ... «+ 63,000,000 
(5) Receipts from Railways ++» 780,000,000 
(6) Property, Industry, and Trade Receipts : H 
(a) From Industrial concerns... s. §0,000,000 
(b) Trading concerns eee eee ese +» 18,000,000 
(c) From Banks ... ss ss sse s... 15,000,000 
(d) From Forests ... + +s sse 60,000,000 
(e) From other State properties .. see s.. 12,000,000 
Total eos +s» 155,000,000 
(7) Repayment of Loans and Debts to Treasury «+ 16,510,000 
(8) Various other reccipts ... ave ies soe 4,388,000 
Total of Ordinary Revenue... ... 1,881,398,000 
{B) EXTRAORDINARY REVENUE 
(1) From Sales in State Stores R ea are 10,250,000 
(2) From Credit operations . 
(a) The Second Lottery Loan ... é E 40,000,000 
(b) The 8 per cent. Internal Gold Loan AP 30,000,000 
(c) The Peasant Loan ase oo ana 50,000,000 
Total from credit operations 120,000,000 
(3) From the issue of silver and copper coin 80,000,000 
Total of Extraordinary Revenue «+. 210,250,000 


Grand total ass asa «+. 2,091,648,000 
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U.S.S.R. for 1924-25 
of the U.S.S.R. at the Sitting on October 14, 1924. 


EXPENDITURE 
(A) ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 
(1) Union Departments of State: Roubles 
(a) Departments other than Military, Naval, 
Transport, and Posts and Telegraphs ws 86,990,000 
(b) The Military and Naval Commissariat s. 378,000,000 
(c) The Transport Commissariat as s.. 780,000,000 
(d) The Posts and Telegraphs Commissariat ss. 63,000,000 
Total see + 1,307,990,000 
(2) Associated Departments and Institutions of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Allied Republics... «112,408,000 
{3) Non-associated Departments and Institutions 
of the Allied Republics ... ee ee wes 202,000,000 
(4) Reserve Funds ... we FoF PH «ss 75,000,000 
(5) Subsidies Fund ... vie oe aa a.. 20,000,000 
(6) Treasury transactions ... aes ise s.. 162,700,000 
Total of Ordinary Expenditure «+. 1,880,098,000 
(B) EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE: 
(a) Industry eae Pa wee one ss 59,650,000 
(b) Agriculture si ae aie eer s. 40,000,000 
(c) Aid to famine sufferers oi ae «se 48,000,000 
{d) Public work organisation ak ee see 4,000,000 
(e) Communal institutions and concerns «1 5,000,000 
(f) Construction and electrification i 37,900,000 


{g) Loans toestablishments for shipbuilding objects 
(h) Leningrad restoration work after the floods... 12,000,000 


Total of extraordinary expenditure ... 211,550,000 


Grand total eos ove 2,091,648,000 
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Of the Excise dues only receipts from sugar 
did not justify the amount anticipated, 48,500,000 
roubles were expected and 46,900,000 roubles were 
received. From oil production the full amount 
of revenue estimated was obtained. The rest of the 
Excise dues excceded the amounts estimated. 

According to the Statistical Economic Scction 
of the State Planning Commission the value 
of the gross production of the country amounted 
in 1913 to 18,240,000,000 roubles ; in 1922-23 to 
I0,770,000,000 roubles; in 1923-24 to 12,150,000,000 
roubles. 

The total gross income of the U.S.S.R. in 1922-23 
formed about 60 per cent. of the pre-war (1913) 
amount, and in 1923-24 it had increased to about 
67 per cent. 

The revenue of the 1922-23 budget formed about 
Io per cent. of the total value of the gross economic 
production ; in 1923-24 the proportion was about 
I3 per cent. ; and in 1913 about 19 per cent. 

The tabular statement(p. 336) shows the detailed 
composition of the budget for 1924-25. 

A division is made in the budget between or- 
dinary and extraordinary revenue and expenditure, 
and it has been possible to balance it in such a way 
that ordinary expenditure is covered by ordinary 
revenue, and extraordinary expenditure is covered 
by extraordinary resources. 

Taxes, on the revenue side of the Budget, 
provide 40 per cent. of the total, while in 1913 
they provided 76 per cent. of the total revenue. 
Income from State properties and enterprises and 
from financial operations forms 60 per cent. of 
the total State revenue, in 1913 it formed 24 per 
cent. 
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Soviet Currency 

In pre-war times Russia’s currency was based on 
a gold standard. The monetary unit was the rouble, 
which, in its legal gold content, was equal to 17+424 
dolyas pure gold (one dolya is equal to 0:68576 grs.). 

The circulating media consisted of gold, silver, 
and copper coins and of bank-notes (so-called 
“credit notes ”) issued by the State Bank. The 
face value of the gold coins (a ten-rouble coin 
contained 174:24 dolyas pure gold) was equal to 
the market price of their metal content. 

The sole right to issue notes rested with the State 
Bank, and the notes were freely convertible with 
gold, the Bank’s reserve of this metal in the country 
amounting to 1,604,000,000 roubles. 

According to official data, the total volume of 
currency in circulation in roubles on January 1, 1914, 
was made up as follows: Gold coins, 494,000,000 ; 
credit notes, 1,655,000,000 ; silver coins, 226,000,000; 
copper coins, 18,000,000. 

Besides these several forms of currency, there 
were also in circulation Treasury notes to the value 
of 15,000,000 roubles, bringing up the total figure of 
the monetary media in circulation to 2,553,500,000 
roubles. The ratio of the gold reserve to the credit 
notes in circulation was about 98 per cent. 

The decree of July 27, 1914, issued shortly after 
the outbreak of the war, affected profound changes 
in the country’s monetary circulation. As in other 
countries, the gold standard became inoperative, 
bank notes ceased to be convertible with gold, and 
legal provision was made to enable the State Bank 
to increase its fiduciary issue. Gold coins rapidly 
disappeared from circulation, and the tremendous 
expenditure involved in carrying on the war made the 
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use of the printing press an always growing necessity. 
From the beginning of the war the annual issue 
of paper currency was as follows : 


Roubles 
1914 Z ae +. 1,317,000,000 
IQI5 ax se ..  2,670,000,000 
1916 P .. 3,480,000,000 


1917 (up to the time of the 
October Revolution) .. _16,403,000,000 


The emission of paper money was resorted to by 
the Government, at a rapidly increasing rate, to 
cover the phenomenal budgetary deficits. The pur- 
chasing power of the rouble began to fall with 
increasing velocity. Towards the end of 1915 the 
value of the rouble had decreased by some 30 per 
cent., by 1916 the depreciation had reached 60 per 
cent., while in 1917, at the time of the October 
Revolution, the rouble had dwindled to a mere one- 
tenth of its pre-war value. 

Equally rapid, also, was the decrease in the ratio 
of the gold reserve to the notes issued. By March 1, 
I917, the total currency in circulation was only 
covered to the extent of 14-8 per cent. of its face 
value. By October 23 of the same year the ratio of 
the gold backing to the currency had already fallen 
to 6:8 per cent. At the same time, the original 
stock of gold had dwindled to 1,292 million roubles, as 
464 millions’ worth had been exported to the Allies.* 

The conditions which Soviet Russia had to face 
in the first years of her existence were such that 
the monetary circulation was destined to undergo 
yet further deterioration. 

* Later on, during the Civil War, a considerable portion of the 


remaining gold (approximately 600 million roubles’ worth) was 
seized by the Tcheko-Slovaks and carried away to the East. 
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During the first five revolutionary years, the 
volume of paper currency in circulation reached 
prodigious figures, whilst all the while its real value 
was rapidly dwindling to vanishing point. 

The following table illustrates the position. In 
the first column is shown the face value of the total 
currency in circulation, whilst the second column 
gives the respective real values reckoned on the basis 
of the All-Russian Index Number of Labour 
Statistics : 


VALUE OF NOTE CIRCULATION IN MILLION ROUBLES 


Real value of 
notes in 
circulation 


Face value of 
notes in 
circulation 


Date 


January 1, 1918 27,312 


january 1, 1919 60,764 
January 1, 1920 225,014 
January 1, 1921 1,168,596 
January 1, 1922 15,000,000 


From January r, 1918, to January 1, 1924, the 
total volume of monetary media in circulation 
increased 550 times, whilst the real value decreased 
twenty-two times. 

How rapid was the fall in the purchasing power 
of the rouble is clearly shown by the rise in prices. 
In the period between November 1, 1917, and July, 
1921, prices rose 8,000 times, i.e., the rate of increase 
was eight times faster than that of the note issues. 
Between July, 1921, and July, 1922, prices again 
experienced a tenfold increase. 

In 1921, when the general principles of the New 
Economic Policy had been laid down, it was decided 
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that, in so far as the monetary circulation was con- 
cerned, an early return to the gold standard was 
necessary. It was not, of course, the intention to 
re-establish a gold circulation in the immcdiate 
future, since prevailing conditions would necessarily 
have led to the rapid disappearance of the metal 
abroad. Ofthe several plans put forward, one which 
ultimately was to prove so eminently successful was 
adopted. It consisted in the issue of Bank Notes 
(chervontzi) backed by gold. A decree was issued 
on October Irr, 1922, conferring upon the State 
Bank the right to issue bank notes expressed in the 
new monetary unit, the chervonetz, containing 
I zolotnik 78:24 dolyas pure gold, and equal in its 
gold content to the pre-war Russian 10-rouble coin. 
The chervontzi bank notes are issued in denomina- 
tions of 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 25, and 50 chervontzi. 

The chervontzi are fully covered, to the extent of 
one-quarter at least, by reserves of precious metals 
and stable foreign currency, and as to the remaining 
three-quarters, by easily realisable goods, short-term 
securities, and bills of exchange (paragraph 3). 

The State Bank undertakes to exchange chervontzi 
bank notes against gold, yet permission to deliver 
gold is deferred until the issue of further regulations 
(paragraph 5). 

Chervontzi are accepted at their nominal value in 
discharge of State taxes and duties which are col- 
lectable in gold (paragraph 6). 

Loans made by the Bank in chervontzi are re- 
deemable, should the Bank so demand, in the same 
currency (paragraph 7). 

Full particulars concerning the issue of chervontzi, 
and the Bank's operations in this currency, are 
published fortnightly (paragraph 4). 
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It should also be added that chervontzi are issued 
in strict proportion to the actual requirements of 
industry, trade, and trade turnover. 

The first change was effected by the decree of the 
Council of People’s Commissaries of November 3, 
1921, which ordered the issue of new notes, one 
rouble of which was made equal to 10,000 roubles 
of all previous issues. The decree was followed by 
another, dated October 24, 1922, providing for the 
issue of the 1923 rouble notes, each one rouble of 
which was equal to roo roubles of 1922 pattern, or 
1,000,000 roubles of all previous issues. 

On January 1, 1924, there were altogether 
178,509°8 million roubles of depreciating sovznaki 
in circulation. On February 1, the figure rose to 
333,018:1 million roubles, whilst on March 1 the 
issue of these notes had further increased to the 
figure of 800,000 +0 million roubles. 

If the reduction of face value brought about by 
means of the above devaluation is disregarded, this 
figure would amount to the prodigious total of 
800,000,000,000,000,000 roubles. If each of these 
millions of million roubles had been equal in pur- 
chasing power to the pre-war rouble, the wealth of 
the Soviet Union would have been well-nigh limit- 
less. In point of actual fact, however, the real value 
of this huge figure translated into chervontzi roubles 
amounted only to the modest sum of 27-1 million 
roubles. 

The existence side by side of two independent cur- 
rencies—that of the chervontzi, of stable purchasing 
power, and of the continually depreciating sovznaki— 
was fraught with considerable inconvenience. _ 

The decree of the Central Executive Committee, 
of February 14, 1924, partly solved the difficulty 
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by putting an end to further issues of sovznaki, 
and, finally, the order issued by the Council of 
People’s Commissaries, on March 7, 1924, which 
fixed the rate for the redemption of the sovznaki, 
in circulation at last disposed of the matter. 

The rate of redemption fixed by this law, which 
came into operation as from March Io, 1924, was 
x rouble gold, i.e., one chervonetz rouble, per 50,000 
roubles of the 1923 issue, and proportionately for 
all previous issues. Since the rouble of the 1923 
issue was then equal to one million roubles of the 
pre-revolutionary and post-revolutionary issues up 
to 1921, the law of March 7 actually fixed the depre- 
ciation of one rouble of the sovznaki notes at one-fifty 
thousand millionth ssgas¢saaos Part of their 
former value. However enormous this depreciation 
may appear, it by no means represents a record 
figure, since the German mark in 1923 actually 
exceeded in depreciation the low water-mark reached 
by the rouble. 

At the beginning of May, 1924, the Soviet paper 
roubles (sovznaki) passed out of circulation. Hence 
the only monetary unit which remained in circula- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. has been the firm stable one of 
the chervonetz containing ten roubles (one rouble 
contains 100 kopecks), so that at the present time in 
the economy of the U.S.S.R. values are calculated 
in gold, or chervonetz roubles. 

Owing to the comparatively big denomination of 
the chervonetz, with the cessation of the depreciated 
Soviet roubles there arose a great need of small 
money. ‘The decree of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the U.S.S.R. of February 5, 1924, met this 
need by permitting the issue of State Treasury notes 
of the value of five roubles, three roubles, and one 
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rouble. State Treasury notes are legal tender and can 
be exchanged in unlimited quantities into chervontzi 
by the State Bank, and by other credit institutions. 

By a further decree of the Central Executive 
Committee of the U.S.S.R. on February 22, 1924, 
it was decided to issue silver and copper coins to 
serve as small money. The regulations for minting 
silver and copper coin reproduce the former rules of 
the money decree of pre-war times. It was found 
most expedient not to alter either the proportion of 
pure silver and copper in the coins, their alloy pro- 
portions, or the earlier standards in regard to 
weight, behaviour under test, etc. Thus, a metallic 
currency was obtained for money exchange, exactly 
corresponding to that in use prior to the war. Only 
the outward aspect of the money has changed, the 
money being minted in accordance with designs 
which were ratified in 1921 and 1923. Silver coins 
are issued of the worth of one rouble, fifty kopecks, 
twenty kopecks, fifteen kopecks, and ten kopecks. 
Copper coins are issued of the worth of five kopecks, 
three kopecks, two kopecks, and one kopeck. All 
these coins are legal tender. 

In view of the fact that the available silver and 
copper coins, owing to slowness in minting, cannot 
meet the ever-growing requirements for small money, 
the Central Executive Committee decree of February 
22, 1924, anticipated the issue of small Provisional 
Notes. The right to issue such notes belongs to the 
Finance Commissariat. 

Further, the Transport Commissariat and the 
Finance Commissariat issued—as short term obli- 
gations—Transport Certificates of the worth of five 
roubles in gold. They were in circulation for a 
few months and proved very serviceable in money 
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circulation. After a time they were redeemed by 


their respective departments. 


COMPOSITION OF CURRENCY CIRCULATION 
(in millions of chervonetz (or gold) roubles) 


Date 


1923 


Jan. 1 3: 
Feb, 1 8 
Mar. 1) 16: 
April 1| 25° 
May 1) 37: 
June 1| 47° 
July 1} 70° 
Aug. 1/111 
Sept. 1/164- 
Oct. 1]207- 
Nov. 1/224- 
Dec. 1/226: 


1924 


Jan. 1237° 
Feb. 1/259: 
Mar. 1/286- 
April 1]294- 
May 1)301- 
June 1286- 
July 1/298- 
Aug. 1/301- 
Sept. 1/312: 
Oct. 1/346- 
Nov. 11373- 


Chervontzi 


Treasury 


19° 

54° 

85: 
124° 
143° 
162- 
181- 
201- 
218- 


notes 


Silver coin 


AE PE ETA 


-81 
*97 
-72 
"65 
-oilo- 
-660- 
“320° 
“94 
+560: 
[i 


o. 


Copper coin 


p e | 


{value in 


Soviet roubles 
chervonetz r'bls) 


Transport 
Certificates 


ae Ae 


n 
[23 


“17 


and O 
o 
io) 


© 
we 
oo 


12°44 
19-21) 
20°75 
21:05 
20°49 

3°05 


Total 


117° 
135° 
I5I° 
174° 
170° 
171° 
188 - 


222- 
247° 
264° 
395° 
303° 


304° 
gE 
357° 
397° 
444° 
463° 
484° 
518- 
558; 
622: 
678- 


53 
56 
18 
Ir 
51 
19 
85 
42 
58 
36 
51 
16 


79 
25 
35 
26 
82 
54 
61 
18 
23 
67 
44 


A few additional words may be said upon the 
chervonetz in respect of the relation it holds to the 
In the pre-war period the 


dollar and to the pound. 


dollar stood at 1-943 roubles, and the pound at 
9:458 roubles at par. At the present time the 
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chervonetz is quoted on the Moscow Exchange at a 
higher rate, in relation to the pound sterling, than 
in pre-war times. In respect of the dollar, the pre-war 
rate is maintained. The following table shows the 
relation of the chervoncetz tothe dollar and the pound: 


{In chervonetz roubles) 


Date Dollar £ sterling 


1923 
March 1 ats a rete aie 1:92 8-85 
April r... ijà ive iit T 1:92 8:56 
May 1... bis as ats wae 2°23 9°67 
June ı 2'59 11:38 
July 1 2'14 9°80 
August 1 as 2IL 9'65 
September ... 2:07 9'51 
October 1 ae 2:05 9:39 
November 1 ... 2'06 9'15 
December 1 2-18 9°47 
1924 
January 1 2°20 9°40 
February 1 2'17 9'24 
March 1 2'11 9:07 
April 1... 1-94} 8-36 
May 1... 1:942 8-52 
june 1 1°94} 8:38 
july 1... 194} 8-44 
August 1 oa 1'94} 8:55} 
September r ... 1:944 8-73 
October 1 Fi 1:94} 8-67 
November 1 ... 1'94F 8:78 
December 1 1:94% 8-98 
December 20 ... 1:94% 9713 


In conclusion, it is clear that the Soviet Union 
has passed from an unsatisfactory money circulation 
to one which is firm and stable, which rests on the 
secure foundation of a normal gold security, as well 
as on the secure foundation of an ordered economy, 
and of an ever-developing trade turnover and a 
favourable trade balance. 
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Table showing the par of exchange of the rouble* in relation 
to moneys in common use in other countries, according to the 
legal weight of pure gold such monies contain: 


Par of Exchange (gold roubles) 


Name of Money 


A £ Sterling 9°45758222 
A Franc. ii ses! 0:37498022 
A German Mark Ssi et 0+ 46293855 
A Dutch Gulden 0-781158879 
An Austrian or Hungarian Krone! 0:39377998 
A Danish Krone ne os o: 520806 
A Turkish Pound ate asa 8+5372804 
A Portuguese Krone sai 20-9976252 
An American Dollar 194337999 
A Japanese Yen aa 0: 9686892 
An Egyptian Pound ... 96062642 


BANKING ORGANISATION OF 
THE U.S.S.R. 


The State Bank (Gosbank) 


The State Bank was established in November, 
1921. In the first year of its existence it enjoyed an 
actual monopoly, since the need for special credit 
institutions did not arise until the end of 1922. 

Despite the recent rapid growth in the activities 
of special banks, the State Bank still occupies a 
dominating position, its basic and working capital 
exceeding by three and a half times the aggregate 
capital of the joint stock banks, the communal 
banks and the societies of mutual credit. 


* One rouble is equal to one-fifteenth of an Imperial or to 
11°61351571875 grammes, or 17424 dolias of pure gold. The 
legal content of pure gold of a chervanetz is ten times that of 
the rouble. 
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The decree of October 11, 1922, conferred upon 
the State Bank the right to issue its own notes 
expressed in terms of gold chervontzi, a chervonetz 
being equal in its gold content to the Imperial 
ten-rouble coin. 

During 1923 there were thus two currencies in 
circulation within the Union: (1) The continually 
depreciating currency of the Soviet rouble (the so- 
called Sovznaki); and (2) the newly issued bank- 
notes. 

Early in 1924, the Sovznaki were replaced by 
Treasury notes and from that time the currency 
reform, in its main features, may be said to have 
been accomplished. This transition from an unstable, 
depreciating currency to a stable one forms an im- 
portant landmark in the history of the State Bank. 

The resources of the State Bank are derived from 
three sources, viz., the basic capital, its bank-note 
issues and deposits. On October 1, 1924, that is, 
at the beginning of the new financial year, the 
aggrcgate amount at the disposal of the Bank under 
these three heads was, in round figures, 1,134 million 
gold roubles. The growth of these resources during 
1923-24 may be judged from the following figures. 
The basic capital was originally constituted by means 
of Treasury subventions aggregating two billion 
paper roubles. These were gradually converted into 
stable assets by financing export operations and the 
granting of loans redeemable in gold. On May 15, 
1923, a computation of the gold equivalent of all the 
Bank’s assets and liabilities showed the basic capital 
to amount to 60 millionroubles. The issue of bank- 
notes, as is evidenced by the balance sheet of the 
issuing department of the State Bank on October, 
1923, had yielded 518-8 million gold roubles. The 
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development of bank-note issues is shown in the 
following table : 


Bank NotE Issugs 
(in thousand chervonisi) 


to stable Bills Balance 


for issue | currencies 


January 1, 1923 1,118 1,092 410 385 
October 1, 1923 23,500 11,967 11,787 255 
January 1, 1924 28,000 14.349 13,738 86 
October 1, 1924 61,886 23,900 30,400 2,414 


The development of deposits in the period of the 
Bank’s activities before it obtained the right to issue 
notes was insignificant, as is usually the case under 
conditions of a rapidly depreciating currency. The 
following period when the Bank became converted 
into a note-issuing bank and conducted its operations 
in a stable currency, witnessed a marked increase in 
the total volume of deposits and current accounts, 
the aggregate amount of which on October I, 1924, 
reached approximately 515 million roubles, that is, 
a figure roughly equivalent to the resources derived 
from the issue of bank-notes. 

The growth of the Bank’s holdings of gold and 
other precious metals as well as convertible foreign 
currency can be seen from the following table : 


Date Chervontzi 
January 1, 1923 iy Pi 3,148,000 
October 1, 1923 ne -. 15,852,000 
January 1, 1924 me +. 30,113,000 


October 1, 1924 re .. 30,500,000 
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So rapid a growth of the State Bank’s resources 
has enabled it to maintain a cover for its bank-notes 
at a considerably higher level than that required by 
law. 

The State Bank as a bank of issue devotes its 
resources to improve the finances of the country 
and back up the currency reform, and to finance the 
foreign trade of the U.S.S.R. The remainder of this 
fund can then be devoted to the financing of trade 
and industry within the country. 

During the first nine months of the current year 
the Bank granted export credits exceeding in value 
150 million roubles as against 50 million roubles in 
the previous year. The expansion of the volume 
of export credits granted by the Bank did not exceed 
in pace the growth of the country’s exports, almost 
50 per cent. of which are financed by the State Bank. 

As regards the financing of imports, the total 
credits extended for this purpose of the first nine 
months of the economic year, 1922-23, amounted 
to 16:3 million roubles, as against 135 million 
roubles in the corresponding period of 1923-24, 
thus showing a more than eightfold increase of the 
previous year’s figure. The State Bank’s operations 
connected with the financing of imports cover no less 
than 55 per cent. of the latter’s aggregate volume. 

A marked increase was also witnessed in the case 
of transfers of money to and from the Union, the 
total turnover under this head during the first 
months of the current calendar year amounted to 
27 million roubles. In June it rose to 31 million 
roubles, and in the subsequent months it amounted 
to 35°5 million roubles. 

A detailed analysis reveals the fact that the con- 
ferment upon the Bank of the right to issue notes 
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provided, as it did, in the case of its foreign trade 
operations, a potent stimulus to the development 
of its activities in financing Sovict home trade. 

The progressive growth of the principal items 
which go to form the State Bank’s assets is shown 
in the table below. 

The aggregate amount which the Bank had at the 
time of writing invested in its credit operations 
amounted to 727-5 million roubles, and the principal 
items that went to make up this total were as 


follows : 
Million roubles 


Credits for industrial purposes .. 263:7 


Discounts... i E .. 165:7 
Special current accounts secured by 

bills ats ore aa -» 784 
Loans upon goods security .. ia TIIG 
Accreditures against goods .. -. 6:0 
Loans upon documentary security.. 9'2 
Other credits . Sa -© 92°9 


A considerable portion of the Bank’s assets con- 
sists of loans which are payable in gold advanced 
for the purpose of financing import and export 
operations, and loanable assets of the State Bank 
according to the latest details available were appor- 


tioned in the following manner : 
Million roubles 


Industry ae $ ee ++ 222°0 


State trading organisations. . .. I90:0 
Agriculture .. s si s Ir-o 
Co-operatives ae ii sé 9470 
Credit institutions .. Sis .- 550 
Others ae gi svn OFF 


The form of credit which has increased faster than 
any other has been that of credits by bills. The 
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total indebtedness on account of this form of credits 
has increased by more than twenty-three times 
between January 1, 1923, and October 1, 1924, 
as the following figures show : 

Credit by bills 


Date (thousand roubles) 
January 1, 1923 i ae 10,480 
July 1, 1923 .. T is 77,250 
January 1, 1924 wis .. - 112,751 
July 1, 1924 .. èp +. 204,347 
September I, 1924 .. +. 244,103 


In conclusion, it still remains to mention the 
activity of the clearing department of the Bank, 
which was established as far back as 1922, At the 
present time, however, as a result of the successful 
outcome of the currency reform, this department is 
assuming a position of growing importance, by en- 
couraging, as it does, the development of payment 
by cheque and the settlement of accounts without 
the intermediate use of currency. The following 
table shows the growth of this department’s 
activities : 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CLEARING DEPARTMENT 


Of which 
Documents presented | mutually 
for clearing balanced 


Amount 


No. chery, Per cent. 
r 
Jan. 1, 1923, to Apr. I, 1923 2,855 2,020,000 44°2 
Apr. 1, 1923, ,, July 1, 1923 3.913 4,880,000 42°3 
July 1, 1923, ,, Oct. 1, 1923 4,400 6,920,000 47°8 
Oct. 1, 1923, ,, Jam. 1, 1924 3,308 5,880,000 54:2 
Jan. 1, 1924, „ Apl. 1, 1924 8,531 10,520,000 64°2 
Apl. 1, 1924, ,, July 3, 1924 7,082 14,760,000 61-8 


July x, 1924, ,, Oct. 1, 1924; 798 | 23,950,000; 55:0 
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The Bank for Foreign Trade 

The growing expansion in the volume of foreign 
trade, with the resulting increase in the demand 
for credit, prompted the Council of Labour and 
Defence on May 7 to decide upon the creation of 
a special bank designed to meet the requirements of 
the new situation. 

This decision was given effect to by adapting to the 
new purpose the existing machinery of the Com- 
mercial Bank of the R.S.F.S.R., which has ceased 
to operate under its old name, and is now known as 
the Bank for Foreign Trade. The Bank now mainly 
concentrates on the financing of State and co- 
operative bodies, and the credit requirements of 
the Commissariat for Foreign Trade, with its home 
and foreign departments, naturally come in for the 
largest share of its attention. 

In virtue of its having acquired a controlling 
interest in the Dalbank (Far Eastern Bank), the 
Bank for Foreign Trade has taken possession of the 
former’s branches in Harbin, Shanghai, Chita, 
Vladivostok, Blagovestchensk, Khabarovsk, Verkh- 
neudinsk, Stetensk, Nikolaievsk-on-the-Amur, Zeya, 
and in the near future it is intended that the Bank 
should take over the Russo-Persian Bank, with its 
branches at Teheran, Enzeli, Resht, Meshad, Tabriz, 
Barfurush, and Isfahan. Close relations are also 
being established with the Central Asiatic Commer- 
cial Bank at Tashkent. Besides extending its net- 
work of branches, the Bank is rapidly increasing the 
number of its foreign correspondents, which exceeded 
roo in the summer of 1924. 

The Bank is endeavouring to finance chiefly the 
import of agricultural and industrial machinery and 
tools and raw materials. 
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Whilst with regard to the financing of imports of 
the latter group, the Bank for Foreign Trade is able 
in a great measure to rely on its own resources, it 
is not able to do so at present in the case of the 
imports of the first group, where considerable and 
long credits are required. 

The total balance of the Head Office of the Bank 
has increased from 28,128 thousand roubles on April 
I, 1924, to 52,965 thousand roubles on October x, 
1924. If the business transacted at the branches is 
taken into account, the general balance of the Bank 
has almost doubled during the half-year: in which 
the Bank has existed in its changed form. The 
final figures of the general balance of the Bank were 
not yet available on October I, 1924, but the total 
will probably be in the vicinity of 60 million roubles, 
whereas on April I, 1924, it was 29,856 thousand 
roubles. 

During the half-year the Bank issued on discount- 
loan operations 53,715 thousand roubles, inclusive 
of guarantees for 3,363 thousand roubles. The bal- 
ance of customers’ liability on discount-loan opera- 
tions increased, during the period, from 11,145 
thousand roubles to 34,332 thousand roubles, almost 
a threefold increase. 

Apart from this advance, which shows the rapid 
expansion of the Bank’s activities, it is necessary to 
notice the change in character of these activities, in 
particular, the change from financing chiefly home 
and private trade to financing organisations which 
enter the foreign market, these being, moreover, 
organisations connected with the Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade. 

In its discount-loan activity, the Bank, by October 
I, 1924, had financed seven-eighths of foreign trade, 
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having increased the capital devoted for that purpose 
by five times relatively and by more than fifteen times 
absolutely—from 1,937 thousand roubles to 30,100 
thousand roubles. 

It should be borne in mind that apart from the 
direct financing of foreign trade, the Bank allocates 
to branches considerable sums for that same purpose. 
The total allocated to branches on October 1, 1924, 
was: Cash, 11,310 thousand roubles, and credits at 
the State Bank transferred from the Head Office, 
1,850 thousand roubles. 

Capital attracted by the Bank as deposits and 
current accounts increased from April 1, 1924, to 
October 1, 1924, by almost four and a half times, 
as the following table shows : 


INCREASE OF DEPOSITS AND CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
(in thousand roubles) 


April 1, 1924 ‘October I, 1924 


Deposits ... on ae an — 300 
Current Accounts (in Sovie 
currency) . 3,605 6,984" 


Current Accounts (in foreign: 


currency) eee ove wee 855 | 9,660* 
Deposits of Trade Delegations... — | 2,669 
Total ... ae « 4.460 | 19,613 


Liabilities to the State Bank have risen during the 
period from 2,783 thousand roubles to 5,538 thousand 
roubles, which is 30 per cent. of the capital paid up, 
a negligible amount in comparison with other banks. 

“Including Foreign Trade Commissariat organisations: in 


Soviet currency 1,863 thousand roubles, in foreign currency 
3,996 thousand roubles. 
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As for the second issue of shares, which should 
increase the capital from ro to 20 million roubles, 
by October 4, 1924, the sum paid up was 8,451°3 
thousand roubles, including 2-6 million roubles in 
bills which terminate after that date. The 8,451°3 
thousand roubles is made up of the following de- 
tailed receipts: From Foreign Trade Commissariat 
bodies, 7,430°3 thousand roubles ; from Home Trade 
Commissariat bodies, 844:3 thousand roubles ; and 
from others, 176,007 roubles, 


The Industrial Bank (Prombank) 


The Industrial Bank, which, on October 24 of 
the present year, began the third year of its existence, 
is taking an ever larger place in the system of State 
industry of the Soviet Union. 

The Bank’s initial balance on December x, 1922, 
showed the small total of 268,670 chervontzi. The 
liabilities were divided as follows: 


Capital .. or ays .. 63 per cent. 
Deposits and Current Accounts 25 per cent. 
Sundries ii a .. I2 per cent. 


The following table shows the rate at which the 
transactions of the Bank have advanced : 


Date Milion roubles 
December 1, 1922 es is 2-7 
January I, 1924 .. we .. 1285 
September 1, 1924 a .. 2654 


The major portion of the basic capital of the 
Industrial Bank consists of resources from the 
industrial and trading enterprises of the Union. 
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The portion of the capital that falls to private 
customers amounts to no more than I per cent. 
Co-operation has 1-3 per cent. Other credit insti- 
tutions have 3:8 per cent. The following table 
shows the growth of the Bank’s basic capital : 


Date Million roubles 
December 1, 1922 ws T 1:7 
January I, 1924 .. a . 198 
September 1, 1924 = es B31 °4 


There has, similarly, been an unbroken advance 
of another source of capital for the Bank, namely, 
deposits and current accounts, as is shown in the 
following table : 


Date Million roubles 
December I, 1922 s Šš 0:7 
Janvary 1, 1924 .. e áð 42°6 
September I, 1924 ve Xie 99'4 


As regards the Bank’s credit operations, it sup- 
plies, preferably and mainly, short term credits to 
State industry and trade. 

During the period of depreciating currency the 
discount loan transactions of the Bank developed 
in such a manner that they increased more than 
forty-five times between January 1, 1923, and 
April 1, 1924. During the time that a stable 
currency has existed these transactions of the 
Prombank have grown from 93 860 mill. roubles 
on April I, 1924, to 162,414 mill. roubles on Sep- 
tember I, 1924. 

To bring the Bank’s apparatus into closer touch 
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with the industrial enterprises, the Prombank has 
largely multiplied its branches, the latter having 
increased from 36 on October 1, 1923, to 75 on 
October 1, 1924. This made possible the decen- 
tralisation of the Prombank’s credit. On October 1, 
1923, the balance of the provincial branches con- 
sisted of 34:5 per cent. of the Bank’s free capital, 
but at the end of the year this relation increased to 
48-1 per cent. 

During the economic year of 1923-24 the Prom- 
bank did all it could to make credit cheaper. It 
revised its rates of interest twice in the year—in 
February and in July—and on each occasion they 
were considerably reduced. 

The work which lies before the Prombank 
necessitates an augmentation of its basic capital. 
This capital of the Bank amounts at the present 
time to 40,000,000 roubles, of which sum more 
than 31,000,000 roubles have been actually paid up. 
The next step is to raise the Bank’s share capital to 
75 million roubles, and to increase correspondingly 
other liability transactions. 


The Central Agricultural Bank 


The Central Agricultural Bank of the U.S.S.R. 
is formed for the purpose of assisting in the develop- 
ment of agriculture and the agricultural industries 
of the Soviet Union. Its founders are the People’s 
Commissariat for Finance of the U.S.S.R., the 
People’s Commissariat for Agriculture of the 
R.S.F.S.R., the Ukrainian and White Russian 
Soviet Republics, and representatives of the People’s 
Commissariats for Agriculture of the Republics of 
the Transcaucasian Federation and of the All- 
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Russian Union of Agricultural Co-operatives. The 
headquarters of the Bank are in Moscow. 

The aims of the Bank are defined in the consti- 
tution as follows : 


(x) To investigate and to attract new sources of 
assistance for the agricultural industries of 
the Soviet Union ; 


(2) To unify and to utilise systematically all 
State capital assigned for assisting agricul- 
ture and agricultural industries ; 


(3) To supply both long and short term credits 
to public and co-operative institutions or 
enterprises engaged in agriculture or agri- 
cultural industries ; 


(4) To develop and strengthen agricultural 
credit by co-operating in the development 
throughout the Soviet Union of a network 
of small agricultural credit societies. 


The Bank is carrying out its work over the whole 
of the Union through the local agricultural banks 
of the constituent Republics and the existing 
agricultural credit societics. In financing schemes 
that affect the whole Union, the Bank may operate 
directly without intermediaries. 

The capital of the Bank consists of : 


Roubles 
Basic capital i -» 25,000,000 
Loans at the State Bank . -> 25,000,000 
Repayments of Short- term Loans 
of first working year .. .- 17,595,600 


Repayments of Long-term Loans 
of first working year .. z 322,800 
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Roublea. 
Repayments of Short-term Loans 


of the second working year .. 18,125,600 


Total .. sà .. 86,044,000 


The Bank grants short-term loans for a period of 
up to one year, and long-term loans for periods up 
to five years, for the following purposes : 


(a) The introduction of improvements in agri- 
cultural methods ; 

(b) The extension of the area of tillage and the 
introduction of every sort of land improve- 
ment ; 

(c) Experiments with various special branches 
of agriculture ; 

(d) The establishment of enterprises for the 
working up of agricultural products ; 

(e) The adoption of improved methods of culti- 
vation, necessitating an extension of current 
capital ; 

(f) The creation of more favourable conditions 
for the sale of agricultural products ; 

(g) The establishment of enterprises which will 
help agriculturists to sell their products ; 

(h) The purchasing of seed, live stock, and other 
capital necessary for the development of 
agriculture. 


Loans are granted by the Bank to the agricultural 
banks of the constituent Republics of the Union, to 
agricultural credit societies, and also to other 
agricultural organisations and enterprises directly if 
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the work for which the loan is intended is of Union 
importance. All bodies receiving credits from the 
Central Bank must render the latter an account of 
their means and the manner in which the credits 
are to be and have been spent. 

Only the reserve and special capital of the Bank 
may be used for the granting of long term credits, 
These are granted on the strict understanding that 
they are for purposes which have been approved 
by the general meeting of shareholders of the Bank. 
The Bank may act as security for capital advanced 
both at home and abroad tor agricultural purposes 
in the Soviet Union. It is not intended, however, 
that the Bank should undertake general commercial 
duties. 


The Russo-Persian Bank 


The Russo-Persian Bank in Teheran was opened in 
September, 1923. It has already contributed enor- 
mously to the development of trade between Russia 
and Persia. 

Before the war Russian trade accounted for 60 
per cent. of the total foreign trade of Persia. It 
depended largely on the Discount and Credit Bank, 
which, although a State bank belonging to the Shah, 
financed the whole of the concessions of the Tsarist 
Government. This bank, however, was so habitually 
used to further the strategic interests of the Tsarist 
Government, that its losses increased from year to 
year. Its speculative activity prevented it from 
properly functioning as an aid to Russian or Persian 
industry. In 192r the Soviet Government, by 
treaty, made over the Discount and Credit Bank to 
the Persian people. 
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The development of the State Labour Savings 
Banks, which began to work in the beginning of 
1923, is illustrated in the following table: 


Balance 


Months Depositors| Transactions | (Gold r’bles) 

1923 
February 813 1,292 25,419 
March 2,647 4.071 | ' 99,048 
April... 5,729 8,938 407,786 
May ... 9.644 17,713 796,731 
June... add 15,590 28,282 1,042,893 
july ... me 24,544 46,842 1,272,025 
August oo 35,081 62,227 1,623,775 
September 59,583 160,016 2,102,105 
October 92,065 236,318 2,746,515 
November 166,526 447,666 5.494.375 
December 306,576 1,035,109 9,165,636 

1924 
January od 373,205 1,393,130 14,656,618 
February rg... 560,178 497,582 15,489,977 


3,939,186 | 15,489,977 


The average amount per depositor has been 29-6 
gold roubles throughout the year. 

During the last year, depositors have contracted 
the habit of using the savings banks ; the way has 
thus been opened for the increased activity of the 
banks at a time when, as a result of the stabilisation 
of the currency, money transactions are becoming 
more important. 
2B 
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Post and railway offices, and also district mutual 
aid committees, co-operative societies, and local 
finance departments, are to be allowed to function 
as State savings banks in outlying districts. 

It is also proposed that use of the banks should 
be encouraged by increasing the interest on deposits, 
and granting special exemptions and privileges to 
depositors. 


Credit Institutions in Siberia 


Siberia played an important part in Russia’s 
economic life in the years preceding the war. Her 
raw materials found a wide market in European 
Russia and large quantities were exported abroad. 
About 85 per cent. of all the butter and 75 per 
cent. of all the furs exported by Russia came from 
Siberia. 

Immediately before the war the principal banks 
of European Russia opened branches in a number 
of places in Siberia. The total number of 
credit institutions in those regions amounted to 
fifty, of which six were branches of the Imperial 
State Bank, twenty-seven of private banks, two 
of the Moscow Narodny Bank, ten of municipal 
banks, and the remaining five mutual credit 
societies. 

In 1913 the aggregate current accounts showed an 
average monthly balance of roo million gold roubles. 
Discounts and advances in the same year exceeded 
160 million gold roubles. 

These credit institutions financed mainly opera- 
tions connected with the accumulation of raw 
materials, whilst credits to industries were extended 
in comparatively insignificant proportions. Lack of 
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credit facilities thwarted the numerous schemes for 
a more productive development of the country’s 
resources. 

In this vast territory there have been operating 
in the summer of 1924, 13 branches of the State 
Bank, five branches of the Trade and Industrial 
Bank, three mutual credit societies, and one agri- 
cultural institution with five branches. The aggre- 
gate liabilities and assets of these institutions 
showed the following totals during 1923, reckoned 
in million roubles stable currency: At January 1, 
1,634,180; at July 1, 9,111,210; and at October 
I, 20,112,330. 

The share of the principal banks in the October 
total was: State Bank, 66-3 per cent.; Industrial 
Bank, 16-7 per cent.; Siberian Agricultural Credit 
Institution, 7-8 per cent.; Mutual Credit Societies, 
24 per cent. 

Customers’ balances in current accounts at 
October Ir, 1923, at all the credit institutions, 
excluding the Agricultural Credit Institution, 
stood at 5,538,200 roubles, which amounts to only 
a little over 5 per cent. of the average pre-war 
figure. 

An analysis of the current accounts in the two 
principal banks gives the following interesting results 
of the relative importance of different classes of 
customers : 


State Bank Industrial Bank 


Per cent. Per cent. 
State enterprises .. 78-1 96-1 
Co-operatives z 5°3 1-6 


Individuals .. -. 16-6 2°3 
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The aggregate of loans and discounts for all the 
banks on October x was 13,318,940 roubles, which 
was distributed in the following proportions: State 
Bank, 70°3 per cent. ; Industrial Bank, 20-3 per 
cent.; Vsekobank, 8-3 per cent.; Mutual Credit 
Societies, rr per cent. 

Details relating to the loans made by the two 
principal banks show the following proportions 
taken by different groups of clients : 


State Bank Industrial Bank 


Per cent. Per cent. 
State enterprises .. 77:4 69°5 
Co-operatives se 20° 16:3 
Individuals .. |. 2'5 I4'2 


The assets are made up in the following propor- 
tions : 
Per cent, 

Credits to State industry and transport 15'7 

a » trading concerns se 164 

e » agriculture .. <.. 1874 

s „ cooperatives .. .. I8'0 

55 » banks .. ae e 77 

is » individuals .. s> JI 
Credits for special purposes .. .. I7:0 
Exchange operations .. a 37 


The credits referred to above as intended for 
special purposes will be devoted to financing the 
accumulation of 11,000 to 13,000 tons of butter, Io 
million squirrel skins, and about 250,000 tons of 
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grain and other agricultural and dairy produce. 
The State Bank also proposes to buy gold in Siberia 
up to about a ton and a half. 


Arcos Banking Corporation, Ltd. 


A.B.C. was first established on July 4, 1923, 
with a capital of £250,000. Already in the first 
year of its existence the turnover in current 
accounts amounted to {62,996,000 (£26,112,000 
in the first half year and £36,884,000 in the 
second), which testifies to the intensive work of its 
clients. 

During the first six months of its existence in 
1923 the total loans granted by the bank reached 
the substantial sum of £6,257,000, while during the 
first six months of 1924 the loans granted reached 
the high total of £11,378,000. 

In addition to assisting Anglo-Russian trade by 
the granting of loans during the first year of the 
bank’s existence, it accepted drawings of Russian 
customers for a total sum of £3,806,336. These 
drafts were always drawn in connection with the 
export of raw materials from Russia. 

Bills and documents collected by the bank for 
account of customers during the last six months of 
1923 amounted to £3,411,000, and during the first 
six months of 1924 to £4,705,000. This shows the 
growing volume of the bank’s transactions in the 
import and export trade of the Soviet Union with 
the United Kingdom. 

Since January, 1925, the capital of A.B.C. has 
been increased to £750,000, fully paid up £450,000, 
and reserve capital £37,500. 
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LIABILITIES 
Share Capital: 
Authorised— £ sridi £ Said: 
250,000 Shares of {1 each ... 250,000 0 © 
Issued— = 
250,000 Shares of {1 cach, fully paid ... 250,000 o œa 
Reserve ... 25,000 o o 
Loan (secured by "deposit of British Gov ern- 
ment Securities) š eee 700,000 o o 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts “tinclud- 
ing Balance of Profit and Loss Account) ... 2,075,102 12 9 
Acceptances, Endorsements and Guarantees on 
Account of Customers aes sæ. = 1,314,916 I7 1 
Bills and Documents for Collection mA ss: = 2,317,513 3 8 
£6,682,532 13 6 
a 
ASSETS. 
Cash in hand and with Bankers in London £ s. d. 
(including £8,000 hypothecated against 
Guarantees for account of Customers) ove 258,132 18 6 
Cash with Bankers Abroad (United States of 
America, Holland, France, etc.) ... eve 695,072 6 2 
Bills Reccivable .. oa à 78,201 4 9 
Investments (British Government Securities). 772.512 10 © 
Loans, Advances and Other Accounts s+ 1,246,183 13 4 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, En- 
dorsements and Guarantees, as per Contra... 1,314,916 17 I! 


Bills and Documents for Collection, per Contra 2,317,513 3 
£6,682,532 13 6 


The Moscow Narodny Bank, Limited 


Authorised capital, £500,000. Issued capital, 
£300,000. 

The Bank was established in 1919 with an author- 
ised capital of £250,000, and the London Branch of 
the Moscow Narodny Bank took a prominent part 
in the formation of this company. 

In accordance with an agreement concluded on 
April 3, 1924, all the shares of the Moscow Narodny 
Bank, Limited, were transferred to the Vsekobank 
(the All-Russian Co-operative Bank) and the 
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Central Co-operative Organisations of the U.S.S.R. 

On September 9, 1924, the authorised capital of 
the Bank was increased to £500,000 by special 
resolution of the shareholders of the Bank, author- 
ising the creation of 25,000 new shares of {ro each. 

The principal aim of the Bank is to finance the 
export and import operations of the Central Co- 
operative Organisations of the U.S.S.R. 

The Bank grants credits to the Co-operative 
Organisations, covered by sound securities (prin- 
cipally in the form of advances against goods 
exported abroad or imported to Russia), or by a 
discount of Bills of Exchange for their payment of 
purchases made abroad. The Bank also assists 
Co-operative Organisations in connection with ob- 
taining advances for collecting raw materials, and 
for this purpose the Bank helps them in attracting 
capital by giving guarantees or by accepting Bills 
of Exchange of the Co-operative Organisations 
against proper securities in each particular case. 

The activities of the Bank commenced to develop 
in the latter part of the year 1922. 

The data given below shows the development of 
the activities of the Bank for the last two years, 
and the especially vigorous development during the 
last (1924) year. 

The total of. the assets on December 31, 1922, was 
£431,787, and in December, 1923, £665,427, an 
increase in one year of 54 per cent. 

The total of the assets on December 31, 1924, 
amounted to £2,391,629, an increase for the year of 
about 360 per cent. 

With the increase of the total of the Bank’s assets, 
the turnover rose accordingly. In 1923 the turnover 
was £20,000,000, and in 1924 it reached £70,000,000. 


Liabilities and Assets of the Moscow Narodny Bank, Limited 


As on Dec. 31, 1923 As on June 30, 1924 As on Dec. 31, 1924 


Authorised Capital 


Issued Capital . 

Reserve P 

Current, Deposit and Corre- 
spondents’ Accounts ` 

Bills rediscounted, Acceptances 
and Advances 

Documentary Credits, Guaran- 
tees, our Acceptances, etc, 

Balance of Profit and Loss Ac- 
count, and Sundry Creditors 


£665,427 I3 6 £1,441,237 18 


LIABILITIES 


£ sd. £ 


. 250,000 0 O 250,000 


— 5,000 


. 202,088 14 6 553,090 


— 25,000 


120,464 19 I 483,443 


s. d. £ s. d. 


fo) 
o 


o 


o 


I 


92,873 IQ II 124,704 16 


. 250,000 0 © 250,000 0 O 500,000 0 oO 


0 300,000 0 oO 


o 25,000 0 o 
I 811,313 I 4 
O 331,586 9 Irr 
6 855,472 19 3 
6 108,612 13 7 


I £2,391,985 4 I 


z4E 


JONVNIĄ 


ASSETS 


As on Dec. 31, 1923 AS on June 30, 1924 As on Dec. 31,1924 


£ s. d. 


£ sd 
Cash in hand and at Banks, at 

short notice, etc. .. .. 223,219 8 0 
British Treasury Bills .. +» 25,000 O O 
Investments .. be .. 112,082 10 I 
Bills Discounted 104,194 18 6 
Advances against Merchandise, 

Bills of Exchange, etc. .. 135,402 10 6 
Customers’ Liabilities, Docu- 

mentary Credits, Guarantees, 

Acceptances, etc. .. . 120,464 19 I 
Sundry Debtors, etc. .. 44,249 16 10 
Office Furniture and Fittings, 

less Depreciation .. .. 1,813 10 6 


£665,427 13 6 £1,441,237 18 


514,806 13 


13,890 I 
106,624 3 


290,793 8 


486,188 19 
26,581 I2 


2,353 9 


4 


4 
2 


o 


£ s. d. 


586,986 7 
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Deposits with the Bank on Current Accounts and 
on Foreign Correspondents’ Accounts at the end of the 
year 1924 amounted to £811,313, against £202,288 at 
theend of the previous year, an increase of 401 per cent. 

The Bank received credit facilities from English 
banks by re-discounting Bills and by way of 
advances against goods. At the end of the year the 
total for these transactions amounted to £331,588. 

The development of these transactions clearly 
proves that the business connections and credit 
facilities of the Bank in London are rapidly in- 
creasing. 

For the year 1924 the credits granted by the 
Bank to the Co-operative Organisations amounted 
to £8,183,648, which include advances secured by 
goods for £3,174,552, Documentary Credits in the 
U.S.S.R. £3,402,766, guarantees and acceptances 
£901,332, and Bills for £704,998. 

A prominent feature in the operations of the Bank 
is that of money transfers, payable at different 
places in Russia, mostly in chervontzi. The total 
amount of these transfers from the commencement 
of 1924 was: Chervontzi, 1,017,343, $975,939, 
£474,055, and in other currencies, £20,200. In addi- 
tion to effecting transfers of more or less large sums, 
the Bank also accepted transfers of numerous small 
amounts to Russia, numbering 46,310, the total 
amounting to $932,854, £14,428, and chervontzi, 

25,422. The payment of transfers in Russia is 
chiefly effected through the All-Russian Co-operative 
Bank and its local branches. 

The purchase of chervontzi and business relating 
to credits is mostly effected through the State Bank, 
with which the Moscow Narodny Bank, Limited, is 
in close touch. 


LABOUR 


The People’s Commissariat for Labour. 


All matters concerning regulation and protection 
of labour are dealt with by the People’s Commissariat 
for Labour in each Republic of the Soviet Union, 
and by the local organisations of the Commissariat. 


The Regulation of Labour 


The labour of persons who work for hire, and 
their relations to those who hire them, are regulated 
by the Labour Code. 

All agreements and contracts made between 
persons who hire labour and persons who sell their 
labour, which bring labour conditions below the 
standards fixed by the Labour Code, are considered 
void. 

The Labour Code fixes the duration of the work- 
ing day in all industries, which should not exceed 
eight hours in twenty-four. The working day of 
minors, from 16 to 18 years of age, of persons 
doing mental work or underground work, should 
not exceed six hours. The labour of persons under 
16 years of age is, as a general rule, not allowed. 
Special privileges are laid down in respect of women, 
e.g., mothers are given two to three months’ leave 
of absence, assistance during confinement, and 
child-nursing, etc. A weekly period of uninterrupted 
rest, not less than forty-two hours, is fixed for 
all workers. Work is not allowed on the following 
holidays: January 1 and 22; March 12 and 18; 
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May 1; and November 7. In addition to these 
days of general holiday, the Local Labour 
Protection organisations fix special days of rest, 
not more than ten a year, making such days fit 
in with the conditions which prevail in that 
locality. 

As a general rule the hire of labour takes place 
through the agency of the local branches of the 
People’s Commissariat for Labour (Labour Ex- 
changes) and is formulated according to an indi- 
vidual or collective labour agreement. 


Social Insurance 


According to the Code of Labour Laws, social 
insurance is decreed for all workers, whether em- 
ployed in State or in private institutions and enter- 
prises. Social insurance includes : 

I. Medical help. 

2. Temporary incapacity relief (sickness; dis- 
ablement ; quarantine; child-birth; sick-nursing 
a member of the family) 

3. Special assistance (for infant nursing, sick 
attendance, and burials). 

4. Unemployment relief. 

5. Permanent disablement relief. 

6. Help, in the event of the breadwinner’s death, 
or in the case of dependents being abandoned by 
the breadwinner. 

The fund for social insurance is formed out of 
the subscriptions of those who insure—(businesses, 
institutions, works, private persons who make use 
of hired labour) and from other sources of income 
which do not affect the earnings of the worker. 

The number of social insurance offices at the 
beginning of 1924 was about 760. The number of 
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persons who were insured at the beginning 
of 1923 was 4,900,000, and at the beginning of 1924 
the number reached 5,500,000. 

Until quite recently the chief branch of social 
insurance, i.e., for temporary working incapacity, 
was carried out to the full. That is, an insured 
worker, when ill, received an amount equal to his 
ordinary wage. Recently the benefits in respect of 
temporary incapacity have been limited to 5 roubles 
per day, on account of the enormous increase in the 
number of applications, and in consequence of large 
numbers of workers being sent to sanatoria and 
health resorts. On the other hand, the additional 
benefits for some forms of insurance have been 
increased during the last year; for example, that 
for confinement from ro to 16 roubles, and for 
nursing mothers from 24 to 4 roubles a month. 

Increases in the amount of assistance have special 
references to the invalids of labour. Cripples who 
became disabled after January 1, 1924, receive a 
pension amounting to the full actual wage earned 
prior to their disablement. Those who were maimed 
before January I, 1924, receive a pension amount- 
ing to the average monthly wage. 

Apart from the chief forms of insurance referred 
to, the insurance offices have devoted considerable 
resources to prophylactic measures, and to the 
assistance of convalescents. A thousand beds in 
sanatoria, and 155 beds at health resorts in the 
Crimea, the Caucasus and Odessa have been main- 
tained by the insurance offices for the insured persons 
of Moscow. Half a million roubles were granted 
towards organising homes of rest, and tens of 
thousands of workers have, as a result, been en- 
abled to have a fortnight’s holiday at such homes. 
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These grants were made in addition to the medical 
fund of Health Departments. 

During 1924 the Central Insurance Office has made 
grants from its reserve fund to local offices to the 
amount of 4,000,000 roubles, and the reserve fund 
now stands at 8,000,000 roubles ; that is, it has been 
reduced by a half. 


Labour in Industry and Transport 


At the commencement of 1924 there were about 
2,570,000 workers employed in State industry and 
transport. Of that number 1,740,000 were at 
work in 7,508 establishments of the productive 
and manufacturing industries. The number of 
female workers in industry was more than 27 per 
cent. 

The average number of industrial workers in 
I92I-22 was 1,243,000, and in 1922-23 it stood at 
1,452,000. The number of workers employed in 
1924 in the various branches of industry is shown 
in the following table : 


NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN 1924 


Number | Number Number 


of of of 
Industry. Establish- | Workers. /Employees. 
ments. 
1. Stone, Land and Clay... 426 68,408 7158 
including— 
Glass industry ... wee 130 33,673 3,187 
2. Mining industry oe 654 357,111 38,120 
this includes— 

(a) Coal industry ave 141 185,980 14,609 
(b) Oil industry ose 100 36,466 4,991 
(c) Iron Ore industry... 120 102,040 12,424 

. Metal industry 397 51,624 7:794 


Aw 


. Engineering industry... 646 217.470 42,531 
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NuMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN 1924—Continued. 


Number | Number | Number 
of of of 
Industry. Establish- | Werkers. |Employees. 
ments. 
5. Wood-working industry 9.352 
6, Chemical industry —... 244 59,813 10,536 
7. Food industry... pia 2,110 128,035 29,961 
this includes— 
(a) Flour Milling ind’stry, 940 28,854 7,528 
(b) Sugar industry... 203 33,094 8,423 
(c) Tobacco industry ... 102 19,653 2,432 
8. Leather industry ov 419 34,104 4.418 
g. Cotton working industry 241 251,459 16,817 
10. Wool industry oes 139 59,403 5,923 
1r. Flax industry .. 25 3,738 349 
12, Hemp and other Fibre 
industries... 74 71,415 4:358 
13. Clothing and Haber- 
dashery industries . 59 15,988 1,160 
14. Paper Making industry 318 51,268 5.707 
15. Printing industry... 533 53,696 6,278 
16, Art Work industry ... 38 3.531 860 
17. Power Producing Trans- 
mitting industry ... 332 26,683 6,197 
Total toe vee 7,508 11,514,338 197,519 


The Productivity of Labour and Wages 


During the period of war, revolution and famine, 
the productivity of labour decreased considerably. 
Only recently could serious efforts be made for the 
restoration of production. Although the produc- 
tivity of labour is still considerably below pre-war 
average, the efforts that have been made, and are 
being made, are yielding promising results. The 
tendency of the revolutionary period was for wages 
to increase at a greater rate than the productivity 
of labour. The 1917-1921 period is marked by an 
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acute decline, both in productivity and in wages, 
but the decline in the first case was greater than in 
the second. The monthly earnings of a worker in 
1920 were 40 per cent. of pre-war time, whereas 
productivity reached only 29 per cent. of the pre- 
war level. 

In recent years the restoration of wages and 
productivity both show an uninterrupted advance. 
In the economic year 1921-22, the output of a 
worker, as compared with the previous year, in- 
creased by 78 per cent., while wages increased 
only by 35 per cent. The following table shows 
the changes of wages and productivity during the 
last few years : 


Wages Productivity per 


worker 
Year 


In pre-war |Percentage | Roubles at | Percentage 
roubles | of 1920-21 | 1913 prices| of 1920-21 


1920-21... 100:0 


1921-22... 178+a 
1922-23 ... ae 199'0 
1923-24... . 


a 221'4 
{first six months) 


From October, 1922, to March, 1924, the actual 
daily wage increased by 54-4 per cent., but the total 
productivity per worker per day rose only by 24-8 
percent. The corresponding increases for the period 
of April-May, 1924, stood at 56-6 per cent. and 29:1 
per cent. Hence a period of twenty months shows 
that the rise in the productivity of labour was only 
half that of the rise in wages. 

On the other hand, during recent months, wages 
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have remained practically stationary, whereas pro- 
ductivity has increased continuously thus : 


Output per worker 


Daily Wage per day 
Month 

Kopeks |Per cent. of|In pre-war [Per cent. of 

(Moscow) | Oct. 1923 | roubles | Oct. 1923 
October, 1923 ... 80:8 100'o 5:28 100ʻ0 
November, 1923 86:0 106°4 5°48 103'9 
December, 1923| 84-3 104'3 5°41 102'5 
January, 1924... 92-0 113'9 5:40 102'3 
February, 1924... go:7 112:3 5°63 106:6 
March, 1924 92:9 115ʻ0 5°70 108-0 
April, 1924 nan 932 1152 5:89 161-1 
May, 1924 een 93°3 115°5 6-01 113:8 


No detailed figures are yet to hand for the later 
months of 1924. 

The principal cause of the comparatively low 
productivity of labour is undoubtedly the ruin 
wrought in industry by the long years of wars 
and intervention, followed by~ the famine and 
economic blockade. Much of the machinery could 
not receive the necessary timely repairs, and thus 
became ruined, and without proper equipment it is, 
of course, impossible to raise productivity to any 
very great extent. Another reason was that many 
of the older skilled workers had, during the years of 
upheaval, left their accustomed jobs in the factories 
and their places had been taken by younger, less 
experienced men. 

In addition, many factories are not yet working 
to their full capacity, owing partly to lack of capital, 
partly to the fact that the centralisation and reor- 
ganisation of industry on a more economical basis 
2c 
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has not yet been completed. The working-day has 
been cut down to eight and, in dangerous trades, 
even to six hours. The workers are now taking the 
matter in hand, and a determined effort is being 
made to raise the productivity of labour in the near 
future. 

The number of working days is tending to 
increase. Thus in 1921 the number of actual 
working days was 22I°5, in 1922 the number was 
257°9, and in 1923 it stood at 260°7 actual working 
days. 


Collective Contracts 


Great progress has been made in the extension 
of the principle of regulating wages by collective 
contracts. The latter are of two kinds, central 
and local. The local contracts are concluded 
between local T.U. bodies and local economic 
authorities ; the central contracts are signed by 
the Executive of the trade union, with or without 
the assistance of local representatives. The de- 
velopment of collective contracts on a central 
scale is due to the present organisation of in- 
dustry with large national trusts extending over 
the whole country. Some collective contracts are 
made solely with the Soviet Government, as, for 
instance, in the transport industry and the postal 
service. 

Trade union representatives participate in the 
work of the various bodies connected with industry. 
In fact, every directing body has its trade union 
representative, and trade union activities are so 
widespread that not a single decree, circular, or 
Government order which concerns in any way 
questions of labour or the welfare of the workers 
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can be issued without the cognisance and approval 
of the Central Council of Trade Unions. 


Labour Exchanges 


After the establishment of the new economic 
policy, when the State industries were placed on a 
business footing, the institutions which were for- 
merly concerned with the compulsory registration 
and distribution of labour to the various industries 
became converted gradually into intermediary agents 
for the hiring of labour. They became Labour 
Exchanges. 

During 1923 the People’s Commissariat for 
Labour has endeavoured to increase the efficiency 
of the Labour Exchanges. Economic departments 
have been empowered to engage workers for positions 
of special responsibility, where special knowledgeand 
qualifications were necessary, without applying to 
the Labour Exchanges, but all such appointments 
must be subsequently registered at the local or 
central Exchange. The Labour Exchanges have 
been brought into closer contact with the economic 
departments and the trade unions. For this pur- 
pose committees have been formed to direct the 
Exchanges, and to these trade unions and the eco- 
nomic departments send representatives. 


Women Workers 


Out of a total of 1,500,000 industrial workers, 
420,000 are women. These figures apply to enter- 
prises employing sixteen or more workers where 
motor power is used, and to enterprises employing 
thirty or more workers where no motor power is 
used. 
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In some trades there are more women than men 
workers. Thus in the textile trades women workers 
account for 58-3 per cent., in the tailoring trades 
66 per cent. of the total. 

Equal pay for equal work is incorporated in the 
Code of Labour Laws, and it is also a fundamental 
demand of the trade unions, but the old traditions 
of cheap female labour and the prejudices against 
women’s work in general have by no means been 
completely overcome. 

As a general rule, therefore, women’s wages were 
in 1923 on the average below those of men, being 
only 7x per cent. of those received by all workers. 
When enterprises cut down staffs, women workers 
are often the first to suffer. Thus, although the 
total number of women employed in industry is but 
a third of the number of men workers, women 
formed 55:8 per cent. of the total adults registered 
unemployed on September x1, 1923. The standing-off 
of women rather than men is partially justified by 
the fact that there is a larger proportion of unskilled 
workers among women workers. 


Trade Unionism 


The Russian Trade Union movement is united 
as a whole in the All-Russian Central Council of 
Trade Unions (A.R.C.T.U.), which contains repre- 
sentatives from the Central Trade Union Committees. 
Locally, the unions are organised under provincial 
trade union councils. 

The introduction of the new economic policy 
made necessary an entire reorganisation of the trade 
union apparatus. In particular, beginning with 
February, 1922, a great campaign was carried out 
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for placing trade union membership on a voluntary 
basis. Trade unionists were given the opportunity 
of deciding whether they wished to remain members 
of the trade union and to pay individual contribu- 
tions. No less than 95 per cent. of the members 
voted for rejoining on the new basis, At the various 
meetings and conferences the proportion in favour 
of remaining members of the union was never less 
than 88 per cent. 

Nevertheless, there has been a serious decline in 
numbers, but this has been caused not by the 
defection of individual members, but by the con- 
centration of industry and reduction of staffs carried 
out as part of the new economic policy. The trade 
union membership fell from 6°74 millions on 
January 1, 1922 to 4:55 millions on October 1, 
1922, and to 4-50 millions on January I, 1923, 
i.e., a decline of one-third of the total within 
the year. Since then there has been an increase, 
and in January, 1924, there were approximately 
5,646,000 members. 

Up to February, 1922, State support for the 
trade unions was predominant. The trade unions 
then performed a number of State functions, 
as there was a very close connection with the 
Government apparatus, trade union bodies doing 
work for the Soviet State and Soviet bodies doing 
work for the trade unions. Consequently it was 
natural that financial help from the State should 
be given. 

Trade Union Membership 


The following table (taken from the organ of the 
All-Russian Council of Trade Unions, Trud), shows 
the number of members of Trade Unions on October 
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I, 1923, compared with the number a year pre- 
viously : 


Number of members in thousands 


Union 
October] October 1, | Per cent. 
1, 1922 1923 Increase 

Railway te isa sa 714 741 
Soviet Employes mire ste 473 642 
Metal ain oe 422 522 
Textile Pe aie ea 400 476 
Educational .. ad 386 467 
Medical and Health _ ran 297 333 
Mining ana 228 305 
eicultarals ‘and Forest |. 283 296 
Food .. : as mee 183 269 
Building ie a T 102 245 
Communal ... ee wdi 125 173 
Chemical aad aie 124 157 
Local Transport... ej TO2 138 
Water Transport .., aes 122 123 
Woodworkers on 82 122 
Postal and Telegraph wl 106 102 
Leather ove a 77 89 
Printing aud ait 61 77 
People’s Dining - room 

Workers ... Ti pe 38 70 
Arra a ce ART 58 66 
Clothing ési asi aay 49 53 
Sugar... éso ove ca 31 48 
Paper... r oe ng 20 27 j 
Not classified oa one 63 a m 

Total Sa | 4.556 5,541 210 


* Decrease. 


Trade Union Rest Homes 


For the 1924 holiday season the Soviet Trade 
Unions had the folowing number of places at their 
disposal in rest homes supported by them: In 
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Leningrad, 2,000; in Moscow, 2,000; in Ukraine, 
5,000 ; in the rest of the U.S.S.R., excluding Trans- 
caucasia, 14,000. 

This enabled a total of 200,000 workers to have 
a holiday in rest homes during the summer, free of 
charge. 


TRADE UNIONISM IN THE 
VILLAGES 

The main strength of the trade unions of the 
U.S.S.R., as in other countries, lies in the towns. 
After the Revolution, however, various unions, 
or the workers of particular enterprises, have 
“adopted ” villages. A link has thus been estab- 
lished between town workers and peasants. With 
the introduction of the new economic policy, the 
number of hired labourers in the villages in- 
creased, of whom there are now more than a million 
and a half. 

Towards the end of 1923 the trade unions in 
industries which employ a considerable number of 
workers in the villages commenced to organise the 
village workers on a larger scale. As a result of 
this work a large number of village workers are now 
organised in trade unionism. 


Land and Forest Workers 

Hired labourers on peasant farms now number 
over 1,000,000. In 1922, the Land and Forest 
Workers’ Union commenced to recruit hired 
labourers of the villages, and by October, 1923, 
the Union included 27,306 farm labourers (9:2 per 
cent. of the total membership of the Union). In 
addition, there are now 98,863 other village labourers 
(batraks) in the Union. 
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During the five winter months the Union organises 
courses on agriculture, forestry, political and eco- 
nomic subjects, as well as schools for illiterates. 
During 1923 there were 312 such courses, attended 
by 22,756 workers. 


Sugar Workers 

A large proportion of the sugar workers of the 
U.S.S.R., both those working on plantations and in 
the refineries, are, of course, seasonal workers, They 
are recruited for the most part from peasants owning 
small allotments of land, from the regular day 
labourers of the district in which the plantations or 
refineries are situated, and, to a less extent, from 
outsiders who come in search of work during the 
busy season. 

The efforts made by the Sugar Workers’ Union to 
organise these seasonal workers have been fairly suc- 
cesstul. During the 1922-23 season, 54,545 were 
organised in the seasonal workers’ section of the 
Union, out of a total of 71,845 seasonal workers. 
During the 1923-24 season, out of a total of 95,000 
seasonal workers, 48,420 refinery and 22,344 field 
workers were organised. 

The Union has also undertaken successful educa- 
tional work among these seasonal workers. Schools 
have been organised for illiterates, and lectures have 
been given on personal and special hygiene and on 
economic, political, and trade union subjects. To 
assist this work, cottage reading rooms, study circles, 
and travelling libraries have been organised. In 
places like the Ukraine, where most of the workers 
speak non-Russian languages, the educational work 
is carried on almost exclusively in the native 
languages. 
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Food Workers 

There are 4,274 institutions in the country villages, 
the workers in which are covered by the Food 
Workers’ Union. Out of 44,824 workers employed 
in these institutions, 42,061 (95:6 per cent.) are 
members of the Union. 

Educational work among the workers employed 
in the Jarge enterprises is carried on in the factories 
themselves. For members in the small enterprises, 
the educational work is conducted in conjunction 
with the village and district executive committees, 
for the most part in cottage reading rooms. 

All the members of the Union are covered by 
collective agreements. 


Educational Workers 

Village educational workers constitute 53 per cent. 
of the total membership of the Educational Workers’ 
Union. The central committee of the Union is 
endeavouring to organise periodic conferences in 
order to unify the educational work of the various 
unions working in the villages. 

With the support of the All-Union Council of the 
Trade Unions, it has obtained the sanction of the 
Union Commissariat for Finance to receive regular 
grants from the local finance departments to assist 
the work of the local committees of the Union. The 
executive has also provided additional financial sup- 
port from Union funds for the work of the Union in 
the villages. 


Soviet Employees 
There are 100,000 workers in district (volost) 
Soviet institutions and enterprises who are members 
of the Soviet Employees’ Union. Systematic work 
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in the organisation of branches of the Union in the 
villages commenced about the middle of 1923. Most 
successful have been the Ukrainian sections of the 
Union. In Kiev all Soviet employees are members, 
and in Poltava more than 8o per cent. 


Health Workers 

The Health and Medical Workers’ Union includes 
60,000 workers in villages (nearly 20 per cent. of 
the total membership of the Union). Most of these 
members are skilled professional workers. 

As in each village there are very few members of 
the Union, the medical workers of all the villages 
near to some large educational institution link up 
with the latter and hold meetings from time to time 
at which a representative of the Union attends. At 
these meetings both trade union and educational 
questions are discussed. 

The village members of the Union take an active 
part in the organisation of lectures and discussions 
on hygiene for the peasants and labourers in the 
villages. 

Unemployment 


The problem of unemployment in the U.S.S.R. is 
largely the result of, and is aggravated by, the flow 
of workers from the country to the towns in search 
of employment. The peasants, attracted by the 
rumours of expanding industry, hope to improve 
their condition of life by going to the towns. 

This problem is being dealt with in three ways. 
The first is the organisation of relief works for the 
unemployed ; the second is the granting of unem- 
ployment relief ; and thirdly, the granting of certain 
exemptions and privileges, to the unemployed in 
regard to municipal services, etc. The relief 
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provided by the trade unions to their unemployed 
members is not dealt with below. 

Public relief work was provided for from 20,000 to 
25,000 unemployed workers of the R.S.F.S.R. during 
1922-23, the average period of employment being 
three months. In addition, the unemployed were 
organised in 438 artels. 

The grant for public works made by the Council of 
People’s Commissaries and the Central After-Famine 
Relief Committee amounted to 1,200,000 gold rou- 
bles. Special grants to particular bodies have also 
been made. 

Returns of forty-five provincial towns (including 
Leningrad and Moscow) showed that on May 1, 1924, 
the number of unemployed receiving unemployed 
relief was 178,200. 

The question of granting unemployment relief in 
1924-25 was considered by the State Planning Com- 
mission on September 30. 

The proposal for money grants for public works 
made by the Commissariat for Labour was laid 
before the Council of People’s Commissaries of the 
U.S.S.R. for ratification. The total amount asked 
for is 15,416,834 roubles, which is to be distributed 


as follows : Roubles 
RSFSR... a Ea 9,577,656 
Ukraine S.S.R. zi ae 4,620,528 
Transcaucasian S.F.S.R. .. 823,046 
White Russian S.S.R. ae 395,604 


A million and a half roubles have been spent on 
public works during October-November, 1924. 

An inter-departmental conference will be sum- 
moned to deal further with the problems of 
unemployment relief. 


EDUCATION 


The System of Education 


The supreme organ of control which directs the 
work of education in any Republic of the Union 
is the People’s Commissariat for Education of that 
Republic. 

The system of public education in the U.S.S.R. is 
based on the conception of a single school, divided 
into standards, which are inter-connected. 

Children from eight to twelve years of age enter 
the first standard, where they are taught the ele- 
ments of knowledge. In the second standard, the 
age of the pupils varies from twelve to seventeen 
years, and the syllabus covers subjects of general 
knowledge. 

From the second standard school pupils who 
possess the necessary qualifications and inclination 
proceed to the higher educational institutions, where 
they engage in some particular branch of study. 
On a successful termination of a higher school 
course the student can proceed, if he so desires, to 
scientific research work at some special scientific 
institute or academy. This system of public educa- 
tion is supplemented by many kinds of schools for 
the adult population. 

At present much care is given in the Soviet Union 
to a greater development of the system of pre-school 
education of children and of the education of men- 
tally-defective children. 

The 1920 census gave the following data inregard 
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to the literacy of the population of the Soviet 
Union : For every 1,000 males, 617 were literate ; 
336 women out of every 1,000 were literate ; while 
the average number per 1,000 of the total population 
was 465. But during the intervening period illiter- 
acy has been gradually reduced by the various 
campaigns carried on for that purpose. 

The State expenditure on public education formed 
3 per cent. of the State Budget in 1922-23, and 3:9 
per cent. in 1923-24. There must be added to the 
latter figure, however, a sum of 148,625,000 gold 
roubles which was raiscd locally for purposes of 
education in 1923-24. 


The Commissariat for Education 


The whole work of education, including ele- 
mentary, secondary, technical, adult, etc., is 
administered by the Commissariat for Education. 
This Commissariat includes the following eleven 
departments : 

I. The Administrative-Organising Board, which 
directs the general administrative and organising 
work of the Education Commissariat and its local 
departments; it also deals with their financial 
transactions, construction work, etc. 

2. The Chief Board for General and Technical 
Education, which directs the pre-school and school 
education of children and social and legal protection 
of minors. 

3. The Chief Board for Technical Education, 
which directs the training of industrial, agricultural, 
educational, art, health, and other experts. 

4. The Chief Board for pre-School Education and 
for Political Educational Work amongst adults. 

5. The Board for the Education in non-Russian 
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Languages. The special duty of this Board is to 
direct education in non-Russian languages, in ac- 
cordance with the requirements and customs of the 
various national minorities within the R.S.F.S.R. 

6. The State Scientific Council, which is a central 
organ for the study of educational method and the 
drawing up of syllabuses, etc., for the schools and 
technical and scientific training centres. 

7. The Chief Board for Scientific and Art Institu- 
tions. This Board directs the work of academies, 
scientific societies, research institutes, meteorological 
and biological observation centres and other scien- 
tific institutions. This Board also supervises the 
work of safeguarding historic memorials, works of 
art and museums, and the conduct of State theatres, 
circuses and musical institutes. 

8. The Chief Board for Literature and Publications, 
which exercises control over printed publications, of 
cinematograph and theatre repertoires. 

g. The State Publishing Agency. 

I0. The Managing Board of State Cinematograph 
Enterprises. 

11. The Supply Board, which organises the supply 
of general educational equipment. 

The Commissariat for Education has, of course, 
local departments throughout the Republic ; these 
departments are attached to the local Executive 
Committees of the Soviet of Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies. The staff of the Central Commissariat 
comprises 842 workers, the provincial staffs average 
about thirty-five workers, and the county (Uyezd) 
staffs five workers. 

In addition, in most of the local Soviets of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, there is a special 
section on national education, thus ensuring the 
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direct participation of representatives of workers and 
peasants in the educational work of their localities. 
Thus the educational section of the Petrograd Soviet 
numbers 363 persons, who work in the commissions 
of a large number of the above enumerated organs 
of the Commissariat for Education. 

The educational system of the U.S.S.R. may be 
divided into three main sections : general, technical, 
and political. 


General Education 


The schools and institutions for general education 
are of three types: (a) pre-school; (b) single 
labour schools (both these classes are for normal 
children) ; and (c) institutions for the protection 
and education of homeless or ill-treated juveniles 
and defectives. 


PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


By April 1, 1923, the latest date for which 
definite figures are available, there were the following 
number of pre-school institutions in forty-one central 
provinces and eleven autonomous regions : 

629 kindergartens with 28,981 children and 1,690 
teachers ; 89 créches with 4,487 children and 315 
teachers ; 1,155 pre-school children’s homes with 
53,730 children and 4,504 teachers ; and 25 permanent 
children’s colonies with 1,206 children and 115 
teachers. 

The children in these institutions are from 3 to 7 
years of age inclusive; the seven-year-olds, being 
taught in a group by themselves, are not included 
in the figures given above. The children in kinder- 

gartens and créches attend for six to eight hours 
per day. 
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Receiving Stations are open at all times of the day 
and night, and at which immediate help is rendered 
to any unprotected child in urgent need of State 
assistance. The children entering these stations 
usually remain there until a permanent home can 
be found for them. The receiving stations for boys 
and girls are separate, and each of them accommo- 
dates from forty to fifty children. 

On April 1, 1923, there were 189 such stations, 
containing 16,739 children, with a total staff of 
1,174. 

Observation and Distributing Centres, of which 
there were sixty on the same date as above, with a 
staff of 466 and accommodating 5,562 children. 
The staff consists of teachers, doctors, and psycholo- 
gists. The aim of these centres is to investigate the 
psychological and other peculiarities of each indi- 
vidual child with a view to determining the most 
suitable institution to which it should be sent. 

The Commissions on Juveniles.—The commissions, 
of which there were 378 on April 1, 1923, consist, 
in each case, of a president, a teacher, a magistrate, 
and a doctor. The aim of the commission is to 
determine what is the best course to adopt for 
educating the young criminal or defective. 

The commission is assisted in its work by specially 
trained teachers, who investigate the conditions of 
life and the circumstances under which crimes are 
committed, and the commission, having acted upon 
these reports, it is then the duty of the special 
teachers to study the effect of the measures adopted 
upon the young offenders. They visit the latter at 
home, at school, or at work, and endeavour to exert 
a moral influence upon them. 

Institute of Children’s Inspectors.—It is the duty 
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of these inspectors to keep a watch on juveniles in 
public places, on railways, at harbours, etc., in order 
to investigate crimes committed by children or 
young persons, and cases of their exploitation or 
ill-treatment, and to render protection to those who 
are homeless. 

Institutions for Defectives.—These institutions con- 
sist of the following classes : 

153 schools for moral defectives with 5,120 
children ; 58 schools for mental defectives with 3,124 
children ; 21 schools for the blind with 806 children ; 
and 43 schools for the deaf and dumb with 1,948 
children. 


Elementary and Vocational Schools 


The following table shows in detail the number of 
schools existing in the various Republics of the 
Soviet Union, with the number of pupils. The 
figures are for 1923: 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


. Mixed, first and 
First standard: second standard. 


Republic. 
No.of | No. of No. of No. of 
schools. | scholars. | schools. | scholars. 
R.S.F.S.R. 63,391 | 4,971,696] 66,904 | 5,856,343 
Enropean 57.979 | 4.556.048] 61,116 | 5,340,678 
Siberian 4,270 308,562| 4.547 395.565 
Turkestan 


1,142 

123 
1,406 
1,554 


107,086 1,241 120,100 
12,999] 16,858 | 1,523,922 
70,300) 1,480 93,578 

129,031{ 3,162 322,002 


Ukrainian S.S.R. |. 
White Russia S.S.R. ... 
Transcaucasian S.F.S.R. 


Total for the Soviet 
Union 


5,184,026] 88,404 | 7,795,845 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 1923 


Educational 
establishment. 


Higher education 

Technical 

Professional ove 

Schools for apprentices 
at factories ... . 

Workshop schools 

Centres for professional 
courses of study 


Total Xi 


142,105 

679 108,957 
758 61,139 
400 31,481 
87 3,866 


31,412 
378,960 


. | Students. 


Ukr. $.S.R. 
Insti- 
tution. | Students. 
45 36,530 
226 28,478 
435 30,648 
123 8,354 
195 11,872 


1,004 115,882 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 1923 


Educational 
establishment. 


Higher education 
Technical 
Professional Spa 
Centres for professional 
courses m 


Total 


W.RS.S.R. 


Trans-S.F.S.R. 


Insti- 


tution. | Students. 


5 10,775 
65 17,280 
2I _- 
20 1,205 


III 29,260 


Finally, it should be noted that there are about 
30,957 establishments of a general educational 


character in the Soviet Union, viz. : 


Libraries 


Isba Reading Rooms... 


Public Halls 


.. 13,638 
.. 8,296 
2,393 
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Clubs i s ch +) 4,49 
Museums .. ws vs 598 
Schools for Speakers aC 51 
Peasant Educational Centres in 

large towns 


37 
Other Educational Establishments 1,800 


There are 5,178 centres for combating illiteracy, 
424 schools for those who can partly read and write, 
and 451 other schools for adults. 


Technical Education 


The technical educational institutes are of the 
following types : 


I. Trade schools, factory workshop schools, and 
training workshops. 

2. Technical Institutes. 

3. Workers’ Faculties. 

4. Higher educational institutions and special 
technical schools. 

5. Non-school technical courses. 


Most of the trade schools are for children who have 
been through at least the first four years of the single 
labour school, i.e., who have completed the elemen- 
tary school. Others, such as the schools for phar- 
macy, admit children only after they have com- 
pleted at least seven years of the single labour 
school, but, in any case, no child under 14 is admitted 
to a trade school. 

The course of the trade school is from three to four 
years’ duration, depending on the nature of the trade 
or profession taught. On April 1, 1923, there 
were 481 trade schools with 36,751 pupils in the 
whole of the R.S.F.S.R. 

The training workshops are mainly concerned with 
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training juveniles to become skilled handicraft 
workers or sufficiently skilled workers for the needs 
of village populations, and to aid in the application 
of up-to-date methods to agriculture. 

The factory workshop schools are intended for 
juvenile workers, and are of three types : 

(a) Schools organised at a given workshop for 
juveniles learning the trade. (b) Schools which use 
the factory itself for training the juvenile workers. 
(c) Young workers’ schools for juveniles employed 
in trades demanding very great skill. 

On April xı there were 140 training workshops 
with 3,586 pupils, and 593 schools of various types 
for juvenile workers with 37,653 pupils. 


Non-School Technical Courses 


Two main forms of education are provided for 
adult workers who cannot attend a regular day 
school, viz., various courses for augmenting the skill 
of adult workers, and evening technical classes. 

The courses are divided thus : 


ELEMENTARY COURSES 


. Elementary training. 

. Intermediate. 

. For training older workers. 

. To train junior administrative workers. 


EUNN 


ADVANCED COURSES 
1. To train highly-skilled workers. 
2. To train foremen workers and industrial 
instructors. 
3. To train trade unionists for the purpose of 
participating in production. 
4. To train administrative workers. 
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SPECIAL COURSES 

x. Emergency subjects. 

The evening technical classes are intended for 
adult workers employed in productive work, and 
aim at training experts in the different branches of 
production. The course of study is spread over four 
years. On April I, 1923, there were 448 such 
evening technical classes, with 26,360 pupils. 


Adult Schools 


The adult schools include day schools, Sunday 
schools, and political schools. The day schools are 
of two types, i.e., agricultural or industrial, in 
accordance with the situation of the school. The 
ordinary course of studies covers two years, but 
where it is found advisable a third year course is 
arranged, and those who take it are eligible, on 
completing it, for the higher educational institutions 
on an equality with pupils who have passed through 
the single labour school. The Sunday schools are 
merely a different form of the day adult schools, and 
are intended for workers and peasants who cannot 
afford to devote time to study during week-days. 

On April 1, 1923, there was a total of 343 adult 
schools with 26,000 pupils. 

The political schools are of two kinds, elementary 
and advanced. The aim of the elementary schools 
is to train organisers and other workers for local and 
district soviet, trade union, and party branches or 
departments. The higher schools train workers for 
county and provincial branches or departments. On 
April 1, 1923, these schools numbered 232, with over 
16,000 students. In addition, there are special 
Communist universities which provide an advanced 
training in the theory and practice of Communism. 
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(a) Self-Education.—The spontaneous movement 
for self-education among workers and peasants is 
encouraged in every possible way by the authorities. 
Special commissions have been formed, both cen- 
trally and locally, attached to the Chief Board for 
non-school education and for political educational 
work among adults. These commissions give advice 
to all who desire to educate themselves. 

(b) Propaganda Work.—This includes all special 
campaigns, as, for instance, the campaigns for famine 
relief, for improvements in agriculture, against tuber- 
culosis, etc, All educational institutions participate 
in this work. 


Workers and University Education 


The organisation of workers’ faculties began in 
1920 with the closest co-operation of the Trade 
Unions and Communist Party. In 1921 the Trade 
Unions sent to them over 17,000 persons, while 
early in 1922 the number of worker-students in 
eighty-nine workers’ faculties reached 40,000. Many 
difficulties were at first encountered 

However, with the restoration of peaceful condi- 
tions, it was possible to go ahead. In 1922 the 
workers’ faculties underwent a thorough revision, 
after which there remained seventy-two independent 
institutions and eleven holding only evening courses, 
with a total of 32,120 students. A little over half 
of the students were workers. 

In 1922-23 the class composition of the students 
was made up as follows: Workers, 63 per cent. ; 
agriculturists, 25-7 per cent. ; non-manual workers, 
11:3 per cent. Communist Party members and 
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candidates comprised 45-7 per cent. of the whole, 
the remainder being classed as non-party. 

The largest number of workers’ faculties were, 
naturally, opened in Moscow and Petrograd, where 
are also the chief universities. Thus in Moscow 
there were in 1922-23 sixteen workers’ faculties with 
10,000 students, of which 73 per cent. were workers 
and 16-7 per cent. peasants. In Petrograd eleven 
faculties contained 3,675 students, 68 per cent. of 
which were workers. In the provinces the remaining 
forty-five faculties comprised 18,445 students, with 
56 per cent. workers, 31 per cent. peasants, and 
13 per cent. non-manual workers. 

The dominant réle of the Trade Unions is seen in 
the fact that they sent directly 12,500 of the students, 
or 40 per cent. of the total. A close connection was 
maintained between the students and their Trade 
Unions, the former remaining Trade Union members 
and the latter giving them material assistance in 
addition to‘that provided by the State. 

Out of 32,000 students in workers’ faculties, 3,576 
passed on in 1922 to higher educational institutions. 
This represents only a small fraction of the total 
number of students in the latter. In 1918 there 
were 60,000 students in the high schools and col- 
leges; in 1922 the number was about 130,000. 
Most of the students from the workers’ faculties 
passed to the technical colleges, so that the propor- 
tion of worker students, and their influence also, 
was here greater than elsewhere. Out of 6,500 
technical students taking the first course, 2,160, or 
32 per cent., came from workers’ faculties. The 
following figures show the composition of the 34,265 
students entering the higher educational institutions 
in 1923: Workers, 16-1 per cent. ; peasants, 26:8 
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per cent. ; labour intelligentsia, 20 per cent. ; Soviet 
officials, 14°9 per cent.; unknown, 17°:, per cent. ; 
bourgeois and non-workers, 4'5 per ceut. 

The number of workers and peasants varies 
according to the type of institution; thus, in the 
industrial colleges 26 per cent. of the students are 
workers and 22 per cent. peasants; while in the 
agricultural colleges workers constitute 11:5 per 
cent. and peasants 36 per cent. 


The State Publishing Agency 


The Gosisdat (State Publishing Agency) is proba- 
bly one of the largest publishing agencies in the 
world, and certainly turns out the most varied type 
of publication. It was formed in 1919 by the fusion 
of the publishing department of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee and the literature 
department of the Education Commissariat. 

With the cessation of the civil war and the 
introduction of the new economic policy, the 
Gosisdat extended its work very considerably, and 
at present its output is ten times as great as it had 
been before 1921. Whilst other publishing agencies 
issue mainly their own special literature, the Gosis- 
dat’s publications are of a universal character, and 
although, on the whole, it works on a commercial 
basis, nevertheless it is compelled to issue everything 
necessary for educational purposes, whether profit- 
able or not. Its main aim is not profit, but to 
satisfy existing needs. 

The chief publications of the Gosisdat are of three 
types: social economic works, scientific literature, 
and text books. Text books form 60 per cent. of 
the total output. The social economic works pub- 
lished include the works of Marx and Engels and 
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the best books on Marxism. As for scientific litera- 
ture, it includes the resumption of the publication 
of 40 scientific journals (mostly at a loss, but very 
important for scientists), and the publication of the 
works of Russian scientists and popular science 
books. The latter are particularly important, being 
in great demand by workers and peasants. The 
popular science series are of three main types: (1) 
For those of no education, and who are only just 
able to read; (2) For those who have attended 
elementary schools and who are, to some extent, 
accustomed to read; and (3) For readers whose 
education is about up to the standard of the second- 
ary school. 

The books published include works on biology, 
physiology, eugenics, physics, chemistry, aviation, 
etc. 

In addition, special series have been published, 
such as the Darwin Library and the Biographical 
Library, which includes the lives of great scientists, 
artists, fiction writers, pocts, social workers, etc. 

The progress of the Soviet book trade is shown in 
the following table : 


Value of turnover 
Year in gold roubles Books sold 


Total Gosisdat Total Gosisdat 


1922 «| 6,500,000 | 3,900,000 | 13,000,000 | 8,000,000 
1923 +.-| 18,000,000 | 11,500,000; | 43,000,000 | 21,000,000 
i 


Still more rapidly has the book trade increased in 
the provinces. Thus, while in 1922, the value of the 
Gosisdat’s sales in the provinces amounted to 350,000 
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gold roubles, in 1923 it reached 1,800,000 roubles. 

The share of private capital in the total book 
trade of the U.S.S.R. is not more than 10-12 per 
cent., but the number of private enterprises in the 
capitals is about equal to the State and co-operative 
enterprises, and in provincial and county towns the 
private enterprises constitute only a half of the 
State and co-operative enterprises. Of the State 
enterprises, the Gosisdat accounts for 60-65 per 
cent. of the capital. 


THE PRESS 


Systematic figures relating to the Soviet press 
since 1922 are now available. The main features 
are given in the following table : 


Date Papers Circulation 
January 1, 1922... eve ose 803 2,659,189 
December 1, 1922 se. eee, 423 1,423,445 
January t, 1923... on ued 507 1,532,910 
December, 1, 1923 Suë ase 570 2,102,728 
February 1, 1924 eee eee 494 2,288,080 
March 1, 1924 ... nd ae 498 2,520,570 


There was a great falling off in the number of 
papers and circulation during 1922. The decrease 
was mainly in county papers, of which there were 
490 in January, 1922, but only 179 in December, 
Ig22. The main reasons for the reduction of both 
papers and readers were the introduction of the 
New Economic Policy and the reorganisation of the 
papers on a self-supporting basis. Since 1923 there 
has been a marked revival, and although the number 
of papers published in 1924 is actually smaller than 
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that of 1923, the circulation has grown continually., 
There had been also a marked improvement in the 
quality of the papers published, both as regards 
matter and form. 

The various types of papers published in the 
Soviet Union may be classified as follows : 


Number Circulation 


Class of Journal 
March, April, March, 
1924 1923 1924 


Peasant oe 51 


117 149,000 376,000 
National (in non- Rus- 


sian languages) ... 86 149,000 238,000 
Worker (in large work 

ing-class centieni 43 462,000 655.000 
Red Army ... + 16 43,000 71,000 
Young Communist . 34 15,000 34,000 
Trade Union.. sex 24 138,000 310,000 
Co- operative... 8 5,000 10,000 
Other (mixed type) .. 298 


989,000 826,000 


Total ... ws 560 Faoi 2,520,000 


The increase in the circulation of the peasant 


pepers published in Moscow is shown in the following 
table 


Circulation 
Paper 
| April 1, | March 1,| May 1, 
1923 1924 1924 


Krestianskaya Gazella (Peasants' 
Paper) ove e. _ 


Pr. Ga,oco | 200,000 
Bednota (Poverty) . 49,000 | 48,000 | 55,000 


} 
t i 
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No less interesting is the manner in which peasant 
papers are circulated. Thus, sixty-five peasant 
papers, with a total circulation of 96,000, are 
distributed thus : 


Towns Villages 


By collective subscription .. 13,000 26,000 
By individual subscription .. 9,000 27,000 
Single retail copies .. .. 4,000 3,000 
Free distribution .. Sià 2,000 12,000 


Whilst last year the circulation of peasant papers 
constituted 8 per cent. of the total circulation of 
papers throughout the Union, this year it has 
risen to 15 per cent. The number of peasant 
correspondents is also rising, and on March 1, 
1924, there were 2,500 peasant correspondents 
working on sixty-five peasant papers. The cir- 
culation and character of the peasant press are 
by no means uniform throughout the provinces 
of the Soviet Union. In some cases, both are 
very good and improving rapidly, in others they 
are still very backward, but on the whole there 
has been a decided progress. 


National Press 


During the last year the number of papers printed 
in the various languages of the nationalities through- 
out the Soviet Union has increased by 25 per cent., 
and the total circulation by 50 percent. Side by side 
with this progress, the proportion of national papers 
to the total number of papers in the Union has 
increased from 15 per cent. in April, 1923, to 22 per 
cent. in March, 1924. The following tables of papers 
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No. of papers Circulation 
March, 
1924 

Ukrainian... 65,000 
Armenian... 18,000 
Georgian ... 27,000 
Usbek 13,000 
Kirghiz 11,000 
Tartar 33,000 
Turco-Tartar 11,000 
Others 60,000 
Total... 149,000 |238,000 


APPENDIX 


The Legal System 


The organisation of the judiciary system and the 
setting-up of law courts, civil and criminal, are 
under the control of the Supreme Organs of the 
Union. 

The mutual legal relations between the State and 
the citizens of the Union, and the mutual relations 
of the citizens, are defined in the Civil and Criminal 
Codes. Republics, when joining the Union, have a 
right, in accordance with the statute accepted by 
the Supreme Organs of the Union, to amplify and 
to alter the Code of Laws. The supervision of the 
legal system of the separate Republics is entrusted 
to the People’s Commissariat for Justice of each 
Republic. 

The legal codes which are in force in the territory 
of the Union Republics and the system of these 
Republics are, with the exception of gome insignifi- 
cant modifications, almost identical with the codes 
and the system of the R.S.F.S.R. 

The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. is the chief 
court for all Union Republics. 

Since January 1, 1923, a unified legal system has 
been introduced. The permanent people’s judge 
acts as magistrate in the primary law courts in the 
territory of the R.S.F.S.R. In the people’s court 
justice is dispensed by the same people’s judge and 
two assessors. The Provincial Court and the 
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Supreme Court are the higher tribunals of the same 
category. In addition to the tribunals of this 
category, there exist also the following special 
courts: (1) Labour section of the People’s Court ; 
(2) Rural Commissions; (3) Arbitration Commit- 
tees; (4) Military Tribunals; (5) Disciplinary 
Courts. 

The functions of the people’s judge are to give 
judgment in : 

(a) Criminal cases mentioned in Art. 8x, Part 
J, 1394 (breach of military duties); 215-227 (in- 
fringement of excise regulations, violation of 
regulations set up to safeguard the people's health, 
social welfare and public order) of the Criminal 
Code. 

(b) Civil cases: (x) Property left by deceased 
persons ; (2) Arbitration deeds and decisions ; (3) 
Securities deposited at the court; (4) The issue 
of decree records; (5) Cases concerning the dis- 
solution of marriage; (6) Complaints against acts 
of notaries. 

The People’s Court, consisting of the people's 
judge and two assessors, examines as First 
Instance most of the civil and criminal cases, 
except the more important ones, some of which 
are tried at first by the Provincial Courts, 
and those of highest importance by the Supreme 
Court. 

Any working citizen of the Republic, of either 
sex, having a vote and the right to be elected in 
the local councils, may be elected to fulfil the 
duties of an assessor. 

The Provincial and the Supreme Courts have 


a more numerous personnel than the People’s 
Courts. 
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Diary of the Year 1924 


JANUARY 
g.—Exchange of ratifications of Soviet-Polish Sanitary Con- 
vention. 
tr.—Delegates from Khoresm arrive in Moscow to discuss 
relations with U.S.S.R. 
Issuc of decree to facilitate purchase of agricultural 
implements by peasantry. 
1q4.—Second All-Union Conference on Malaria. 
19.—Opening of XIth Soviet Congress of R.S.F.S.R. 
Opening of All-Ukraine Kreshchensk Fair. 
21r.—Death of Lenin. 
26.—Opening of Second Union Soviet Congress. 
27,—Lenin’s funeral. 
31.—Agreement signed for participation of big German firms in 
the Sovict fishing industry of Archangel and Murmansk. 


FEBRUARY 
1.—Great Britain recognises U.S.S.R. de jure. 
§5.-—-Decrec on issue of one, three and five-rouble Treasury notes 
6.—Trade Delegation in Paris dissolved. 
Soviet-Rumanian Frontier Commission recommences 
sittings at Vienna. 
7.—Italy recognises U.S.S.R. de juve. Trading agreement and 
Customs Convention between U.S.S.R. and Italy signed. 
8.—First electric tram starts running in Baku. 
9.—C. G. Rakovsky appointed Charge d'Affaires of the U.S.S.R. 
in Great Britain. 
12.—Concession agreement with American firm to develop gold 
deposits of the Semirtak Basin (Amur region). 
Postal Telegraph Convention between Poland and 
U.S.S.R. ratified by Poland. 
Railway Conference between U.S.S.R, Latvia, and 
Esthonia concludes successfully. 
13.—Norway recognises U.S.S.R. de jure. 
Austrian Industrial Delegation arrives in Lneingrad. 
14.—Decree on abolition of the Soviet paper rouble currency 
(sovznaki). 
15.—Decree on issue of 8 per cent. gold loan. 
Decree defining constitution of Central Agricultural Bank. 
20.— Austria recognises the U.S.S.R. de jure. 
22.—Decree on the coining and issue of silver and copper coin. 
26.—Silver coins put into circulation. 
Soviet Trade Delegation arrives in Canada. g 
28.—Synod issues encyclical introducing Gregorian Calendar in 
Russian Orthodox Church. 
29.—Decrees on the calculation of wages in gold roubles and-on 
the reduction of prices. 
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MARCH 


3.—Decree transferring to White Russian Republic all terri- 
tories in which the majority of the population is White 
Russian. 
7-—Commercial Treaty and Customs Convention between 
U.S.S.R. and Italy ratified. 
Protest of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs against the 
decision of the Powers on the Memel question. 
§.—Greece recognises the Soviet Government de jure. 
Exchange of ratification of Trading and Navigation 
Agreement and Customs Convention between the U.S.S.R. 
and Italy. 
9.—Telegraph Convention between the U.S.S.R. and Mongolia 
ratified. 
13.—Danzig recognises U.S.S.R. de jure. 
15.—Sweden recognises the U.S.S.R. de jure and Trading Agree- 
ment signed. 
Agreement reached with China on renewal of diplomatic 
relations. 
16.—First direct train to Riga leaves Leningrad. 
23.—Second Rontgen Clinic in Moscow opened. 
27.—Soviet-Rumanian Conference opens in Vienna. 


APRIL 
2.—Soviet-Rumanian negotiations break down on question of 
Bessarabia. 
4.—Decree extending currency reform to Transcaucasian 
Republic. 


6.—Fishing Agreement concluded between representatives of 
Food Commissariat of U.S.S.R. and the Japancse Fishing 
Industry. 

9.—Arrival of Soviet Delegation in London to negotiate Treaty 
with Great Britain, 

11.—Decree on Single Agricultural Tax issued. 

Agreement with Finland on mutual exchange of archives 
published. 

Council of People’s Commissaries announce ratification 
in principle of Railway Convention between U.S.S.R. and 
Finland. 

14.—Anglo-Soviet negotiations open: 

17.—New gusher comes in at Surakhany oilfields. 

18.—The transference of the Moscow Narodny Bank in London 
to the All-Russian Co-operative Bank (Vsckobank) 
announced. 

2q:— Railway Convention between the U.S.S.R. and Poland 
signed. 
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MAY 


3.—German Police raid premises of Soviet Trade Delegation in 
Berlin. 
5.-—Consulate of the U.S.S.R. opened in Smyrna. 
g.—Decrees on formation of Commissariat for Home Trade and 
dissolution of Food Commissariat. 
11,— Arrival in Moscow of German delegates to Soviet-German 
Railway Conference. 
19.—Foundation of Dobrokhim. 
20,—Opening of negotiations between Japan and the U.S.S.R. 
Issue of decree on Consumers’ Co-operatives. 
The import into U.S.S.R. of Tsarist silver coin prohibited. 
23.—Opening of XIIth Congress of Communist Party of the 
U.S.S.R. 
29.—Convention between U.S.S.R. and Finland on shipping in 
the Finnish Gulf ratified by Finland. 
31.—China recognises U.S.S.R. de jure, 
Sino-Sovict Treaty signed. 


JUNE 


2.—Decree on introduction of the Metric system of weights and 
measures in the U.S.S.R. 
11,—Opening of Post and Telegraph Conference between the 
U.S.S.R. and Esthonia. 
18.—Conventions signed with Finland concerning railways, tele- 
graph, post, telephone, and exchange of archives. 
Denmark recognises U.S.S.R. de jure. 
19.—Chinese President ratifies Sino-Soviet Agreement. 
Negotiations for trade agreement between the U.S.S.R. 
and Norway open. 
23.—Anglo-Soviet Trading Agreement extended to Canada. 


JULY 


1.—Note of the Chinese Minister of the Interior to the Diplo- 
matic Corps at Pekin concerning the transfer of the Russian 
Embassy to the Soviet Mission. 
3.—Trade Treaty between U.S.S.R. and Persia signed. 
9.—Central Agricultural Bank of the U.S.S.R. opens. 
14.—Elizabetgrad renamed Zinovyevsk. 
16.—The Kizelov Electric Power Station in the Urals opened. 
18.—Consular Convention between U.S.S.R. and Poland signed. 
20.—British Trade Unionists invited by the All-Russian Council 
of Trade Unions to visit the U.S.S.R. 
21.—The Constitution of the Soviet Mercantile Marine ratified 
by the Council of Labour and Defence. 
31.—Arrival of Greek Mission in Moscow. 
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AUGUST 


4.—International Malaria Commission arrives in Moscow. 

8.—Anglo-Soviet Treaties signed in London. 

10.—Aulicta-Pishpek (Turkestan) railway opened. 

15.—The Third All-Russian Anti-Tuberculosis Congress opencd 
at Kharkov. 

18.—Resumption of Sovict- Japanese negotiations. 

20,—The Soviet steamer “ Krassny Oktiaber ” reaches Wrangel 
Island, and hoists Sovict flag. 

23.—The town and railway station of Bakhmut renamed 
Artemovsk. 

2g9.—Savinkov's death sentence commuted to 10 years’ incar- 
ceration. 


SEPTEMBER 


1-6,—Soviet Trade Union Delegation at British Trades Union 

Congress at Hull. 
4.—Manifesto of “Georgian Committee of Independence ” 

admitting fiasco of “ rising” and calling for submission 
to Soviet Government. 

12.—Patent Law issued. 

13.—Declaration of Boris Savinkov on why he recognised the 
Soviet Government. 

17.—Manifesto of Turkestan Central Executive Committee for 
delimitation of Sovict Central Asia on the basis of nation- 
ality. 5 

18.—Treaty between U.S.S.R. and Hungary for the resumption 
of normal diplomatic relations signed. 

23.—Convention between Soviet Russia and Austria for settling 
legal cases on basis of reciprocity. 

Great foods in Leningrad. 

24.—Al-Bokhara Kurultai announces wish of Bokhara and 
Khoresm to unite with part of Turkestan to form the 
two new Soviet Socialist Republics of Usbek and 
Turkoman. 


OCTOBER. 


2.—Arrival of Arabian Mission in Moscow. 

3-—First session of new administration of Chinese Eastern 
Railway. 
Geen of political prisoners between Hungary and 

g.—Death of Valeri Yakovlevitch Briusov. 

11,—Formation of the Moldavian Republic. 

22.—Caravan routes reopened in the Caucasus. 

24.—Usbek and Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republics admitted 
into Soviet Union. 
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25.—Alleged Zinoviev letter published in the British Press. 

28.—France recognises U.S.S.R. de jure. 

30.—Chicherin’s Note to League of Nations, announcing U.S.S.R. 
will not participate in Conference on Narcotics. 

31.—Decree granting exemptions and abatements of industrial 
tax to rural population in bad harvest areas. 


NOVEMBER 


1.—Air post and passenger service from Baku to Teheran 
commenced. 
3.—All-Ukraine Trade Union Congress. 
6.—Soviet Government notifies Powers of its claim on the 
islands north of Siberia. 
7.—Anniversary of Soviet Revolution. 
First official Sovict function at Chesham House, in 
London. 
Opening of Soviet Consulate in Kalgan (China). 
Sovict Government agrees to participate in International 
Art-Industrial Exhibition of 1925. 
10.—British Trade Union delegation arrives in U.S.S.R. 
11,—Opening of Sixth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions. 
Direct passenger, goods and postal service opens between 
Konigsberg and Leningrad. 
12.—Postal Agreement betwecn the U.S.S.R. and Sweden 
ratified. 
Bokhara trade unions unite with those of the U.S.S.R. 
13.—Agreement reached between the Deruluft (Russo- 
German Air Transport Company) and the German Aero- 
Lloyd and K.L.M. for direct air line from Moscow to 
Paris. 
14.—L. B. Krassin appointed Soviet Ambassador in Paris. 
Ekaterinburg renamed Sverdlovsk. 
15.—Soviet-German negotiations for trading agreement open in 
Moscow. 
Second largest sugar refinery in U.S.S.R. set into opera- 
tion in Cherkassy. 
19.—Discovery in Ferghana of precious stones, radium, and 
other valuable ores. 
21.—October Railway begins to run direct express trains between 
Leningrad and Moscow. 
22.—Death of S. Z. Rozovsky. 
26.—The Soviet ship Proletari brings first cargo of chemical 
goods to Leningrad from France. 
Opening of First Congress of Jewish Educational 
Workers. 
27.—Powerful gusher comes in at Well No. 18 in Bibi-Eibat. 
New silver and lead deposits discovered in Abkhasia. 
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DECEMBER 


3.—Jewish Labour University opened in Minsk. 
First All-Ukraine Congress of Educational Workers. 

4— Joffe appointed Soviet Ambassador in Austria. 

6.—Soviet Consulate opened at Chuguchak (Western China). 

§.—Opening of Mctchnikov hospital in Leningrad, with accom- 
modation for 1,800 patients. 

9.—Retfusal of Conservative Government to ratify Anglo-Soviet 
Treatics announced in King’s Speech. 

12,—Council of People’s Commissaries of R.S.F.S.R. resolve to 

use the Livadisk, former Tsarist palaces in the Crimea, as 
holiday homes for peasants. 


15.—Soviet-German Railway Conference opens. 
16.—Publication of Chicherin’s Note to U.S.A. protesting against 
violation of territorial water rights of U.S.S.R. 
Preliminary report of Trade Union Delegation on con- 
ditions in the U.S.S.R. published in British Press. 


Weights and Measures 


MEASURES OF LENGTH 


vershok=1-75 in.=4-4449 centimetres. 

arshine (16 vershoks) =2 ft. 4 in.=0:7119 metres, 
sazhen (3 arshines)=7 ft.=2-13356 metres. 

verst (500 sazhens) = 3,500 ft.=1-06673r kilometres. 


et et 


yard=o-428571 sazhen=1-285714 arshines. 
pole=2+357143 sazhens=7-071482 arshines. 
chain=9- 428571 sazhens=28- 285714 arshines. 
mile=1+ 508571 versts=754°285714 sazhens. 


ne 


SQUARE MEASURE 


sq. sazhen= 5-44 sq. yards=4g sq. feet=4-548 sq. metres. 
desyatin (2-400 sq. sazhens)=2-7 acres {117,600 sq. feet)= 
1-0925 hectares. 


I sq. verst (250,000 sq. sazhens)=28r-221 acres=113°804 
hectares. 


I sq. yatrd=a- 183673 sq. sazhen. 
I acre=888-979591 sazhens=o- 3704 desyatin. 
sq. mile=2-275787 sq. versts=237-061224 desyatins. 


m 
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CuBic MEASURE 
cubic vershok= 5° 359375 cubic inches=87: 819661 c. c. 
1 cubic arshine=0:4705 cubic yard =o: 3597 c. metre. 
cubic sazhen = 12+ 7037 cubic yards=9 7171 c. metres. 


“m 


“m 


S] 


cubic yard=0:078717 c. sazhen=2: 125 c. arshines. 


WEIGHTS 


dolya=0 -6856 grains=4:'435 centigrams. 

zolotnik (96 dol.) =0'15047 oz. av.=4:26575 grams. 
lot (3 zol.)=0'45141 Oz. aV.=12'797242 grams. 

funt (96 zol.) =0'90281179 lb.=0-40951156 kilogram. 
pood (40 funt) = 36 lb. = 16:380463 kilograms. 
berkovetz= ro poods. 


Hao o 


0z.=6:645858 zolotniki. 
Ib,=1+107643 funts. 
cwt.=3:1044 poods. 
ton =62-028012 poods, 


eee 


Liguip MEASURES 


charka=o0:2165584 pint=o- 12299 litre. 

bottle (5 charkas) = 1 -082792 pints=o- 614954 litre. 

shtoff (2 bottles) = 1 -229907 litres. 

vedro (10 shtoffs) =2: 70698 gallons=12+299072 litre. 

bochka (40 vedros)=108-279186 gallons=4:91962884 hecto- 
litres, 


“Mumm 


1 pint=4'617692 charkas. 
XY quart=9:235385 cbarkas. 
1 gallon=o-369415 vedro. 


COMMERCIAL EQ UIVALENTS 


The following equivalents are generally used in commerce to 
calculate the stowage of goods, etc., on the basis of their average 


weight : 

I chetvert wheat =10 poods. 

I ” Tye =49 ” 

I i linseed = 9 ,, 

I H oats = 6 n 

t ton wheat = 6 chetverts=46 cubic feet. 
I rye =7 ” =49 » ” 
I ,, linseed = 7 3 =49 s» ‘i 
I „ oats =10'5 » =65 « ” 
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APPENDIX 
Renamed Towns 


List giving the chief localities, towns, etc., which have recently 
been renamed in the U.S.S.R.: 


Present Name 


Previous Name 


Adigeisk (Cherkess)} Cherkess (Adigeisk) 


Autonomous Reg. 
Djetysuisk Region... 
Leningrad Province 
Ulianov Province 
Ak-Mechetsky Uezd 
Akhtyrsky Circuit 
Bezhitzky Uezd 
Bocheikovsky ,, 
Volkhovsky u 
Gorodetzky ‘a 


Emetzky n 
Kashirinsky s 
Leningrad u 
Lyskovsky ji 


Mirzachulsky ,, 
Tulunsky 
Uritzki 
Khalturinsky 
Shevchenkovsky ,, 
Aima-Ata town 
Buinaksk Ph 
Volkhov 

Gandzha 
Gavrilooskol Village 
Gorodok Svobody 
Detskol Selo town! 
Zaporozhe ia 


Kara-Kol 
Kashirinsk 
Kingisepp » 
Krasnoarmeisk 
Krapotkin 


Krasuodar 


Autonomous Reg'n 
Semirechensky Regi'n 
Petrograd Province 
Simbirsk Province 
Perovsky Uezd 
Bogodukhovsky Cire’t 
Briansky Uezd 
Lepelsky ” 
Novoladozhsky ,, 
Balakhninsky 


Kholmogorsky „ 
Isaevo-Dedovsky ,, 
Petrograd 

Makarevsky 


Golodno-Stepsky 
Nizhne-udinsky 
Vsekhsvyatsky ., 
Orlovsky 
Korsunsky if 
Verny town 
Temir-Khan-Shura,, 
Gostinopole village 
Elizavetpol town 
Tala-Kurgan 


Liski town 
Tsarskelo Selo 
Alexandrovsk town 
Przhevalsk 


Isaevo-Dedovo village 
Yamburg 

Sarepta colony 
Romanovsky hamlet 


Ekaterinodar town 


Location 


RSFSR. 


Turkestan A.S.S.R. 
R.S.F.S.R. 
R.S.F.S.R. 
Turkestan A.S.S.R. 


Kharkov Province 
Briansk ‘i 
Vitebsk 


Leningrad i 
Nizhni-Novgorod 

Province 
Archangel n 
Orenburg bi 
Leningrad w 
Nizhni-Novgorod 

Province 
Turkestan A.S.S.R. 
Irkutsk Province 
Kustanai 
Viatka 
Kiev 
Turkestan A.S. ‘S.R. 
Daghest A.S.S.R. 
Leningrad Province 
Azerbond S.S.R. 
Turkestan A.S.S.R. 
Voronezh Province 
Leningrad fa 
Ekaterinoslav ,, 

(U.S.S.R.) 
Turkestan A.S.S.R. 
Orenburg Province 
Leningrad 
Tsaritsyn 
Kuban Black’ Sea 
Region 


” ” ” 
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RENAMED TOWNS— (Continued) 


Present Name 


Krasnokokshaisk 
town 
Krasnograd i 
Krasny 
Leningrad 
Lenin- Kan 
Leninsk 
Leninsk 
Luxemburg 
Marxstadt 


Makhach- Kala 
Pervomaisk 
Petropavlovsk- 

Kamchatsky 
Prikumsk 
Poltoratzk 
Pugachev 
Sanchursk 
Sovietsk 
Stalingrad 
Sverdlovsk 
Trotzk 
Ulianovsk 
Tutaev 


Urda 
Uritzki 


village! 


Kbalturin 
Cherven 


town 


Previous Name 


Location 


Tsarevokokshaisk 
Konstantinograd 


Krasnoc Selo 
Petrograd 
Alexandropol 
Prishib 
Taldom 
Borchalo 
Ekaterinstadt 

(Baronsk) 
Petrovsk- Port 
Olviopol 


village 


Petropavlovsk 
Sviatoi Krest 
Askhabad 
Nikolacvsk 
Tsarevo-Sanchursk 
Kukarka 
Tsaritsin 
Ekaterinburg 
Gatshina 
Simbirsk 
Romanovo-Boriso- 
glebsk 
Khauskaia Stavka 
Vsekhsviatsky village 
Orlov 
Igumen 


village 


Mari Aut. Region 


Poltava Province 
(U.S.S.R.) 
Leningrad Province 
Leningrad a 
Armenian A.S.S.R. 
Tsaritsyn Province 
Moscow ” 
Georgia S.S.R. 
German Volga Aut. 
i; SSR: 
Dagh. A.S.S.R. 
Odessa Province 


Kamchatka 
Tersk i 
Turkestan A.S.S.R. 
Samara Province 
Viatka 


“ 
Astrakhan 
Urals 
Leningrad 
Ulianovsky 
Yaraslav 


Kirgh. A.S.S R. 
Kustanai Province 
Viatka PA 
White Russia S.S.R. 
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Index of Prices 


Index of wholesale 
prices according to | Cost of living 


State Planning index. 
Commission. 
1913 ees nr a 100:0 100ʻ0 
1922-23 : 
Oct.-Dec. or 123°2 185:8 
Jan.-March ... ai 96:2 124°3 
April-June ... = 114°9 132°2 
July-Sept. ... ons 145°3 155°4 
1923-24: 
Oct.-Dec. sse axa 156°5 172:1 
Jan.-March ... koa 1690 181 +9 
April-June ... oon 180:8 208:1 
July-Sept. ... vee 169:0 207'6 


JANUARY 


4{T1/18]25}.. 


I 1l 8lrsiza|2o).. 
2} 9/16/23/30). . 
3)r0|1 7/24/31}. . 


APRIL 


5|12|19/26).. 
6|13}20)27]. + 
7\1 4/21/28)... 
u 8| 1522|29]. - 
2| 9|16|23|30ļ|. - 
3\10|17|\24|..].- 
4|11}18)]25]. |. 


JULY 


= OO CONT OU 


ae) 


OCTOBER 


Good Friday 


12)19]26).. 
13/20/27}... 
14[21|28]. . 
15|22/29}. . 
16/23/30). . 
17124133). . 
18]25}..|.. 


April 10 


9/1623 


AUGUST 


I 


I 
2 

3ir 
4iz 
5|1 
6/1 
qt 


2| 9}16) 
3]10}17 


4}11/18]25).. 


5|12|T9| 
613/20 
7\14\21 
8/15/22 


NOVEMBER 


alts 22 
9f16]23| 


29ļ. + 
30|.» 


o}1 7/24). +|. 
1118)25]. «J.» 
2[x9|26]..|.. 


3/20/27). .|.. 
1/28}, . 


a 815 


JUNE 


7|14 


28)... 


21|28|.. 
22129]. . 


2| 9/16/23/30).. 


3ļroj17 
4{r1/18 


24|..}e- 
25]. 


5|1 2/19/26]. + 
6/1 3/20/27]. . 


SEPTEMBE 


14 


16) 
17 


13/20 


15/22 


MBER 


21 


23 
24l.. 


18}25)..].. 
19/26}, .{.. 


274+- 
28|» » 


29]-- 


33]. 


INDEX 


Administrative Areas, 16. 

Afghanistan, 33. 

Agreements, Treaties and Con- 

ventions, 33. 

Agricultural Bank, 361. 
Co-operation, 161. 
Machinery, 99. 

Agriculture, 47. 

Air Transport, 195. 

Alkalis, 133. 

America, Trade with, 261. 

Analine Dye Industry, 134. 

Animal Fats and Bones, 136. 

Arcos Banking Corporation, 253, 

369. 

Arcos, Ltd., 250. 

Area and Population, 16. 

Army, Red, 22. 

Asbestos, 9G. 

Austria, 33. 

Aviation, 195. 


Baku Fair, 201. 

Banking Organisation, 350. 
Barley, 54. 

Batum, 179. 

Bees, 75. 

Belgium, 33. 

Berdiansk, 180. 

Bokhara, 33. 

Bristles, 69. 

Britain, trade with, 247, 255. 
Buckwheat, 55. 

Budget, 332. 

Butter, 67. 


Calendar, 421. 

Capitalism Private, 81. 

Caspian Sea Transport, 178. 

Central Asia, Recent Changes, 
20. 

Central Executive Committee, 


5 15. 
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Cent. Exec. Com. Presidium, 8. 

Centrosoyus, Ltd., 253. 

Chemicals, 132. 

Chervonetz, 348. 

China, 34. 

China and Glass, 137. 

Citizenship, 4. 

Climate, 48. 

Coal, 105. 

Coastal Trade, 173. 

Commerce, Chambers of, 202. 

Commissariat for Foreign Af- 
fairs, 23. 

Commissariat for Foreign Trade, 
268, 273. 

Communications, 167. 

Companies, 282. 

Concessions, Foreign, 79, 275. 

Congress of Soviets, 5. 

Constitution of the U.S.S.R., 1. 

Consular Representatives, 27. 

Conventions, Treaties and 
Agreements, 33. 

Co-operation, 161. 

Copper, 93. 

Cotton, 58, 115. 

Council of Peoples’ 
Saries, 9, 15. 

Court Supreme, to. 

Credit Institutions in Siberia, 
366. 

Currency, 339. 

Customs, 274, 291. 

Czecho-Slovakia, 34. 


Commis- 


Denmark, 34. 

Departure from U.S.S.R., 41. 

Deruluft, 195. 

Diary of the Year 1924, 413. 

Diplomatic Representatives, 23, 
25, 27. 

Dobrolet, 197. 

Dyes, 134. 
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Education— 
Adult, 402. 
Commissariat for, 394. 
Elementary and Vocational, 
398. 
General, 896. 
Non-School, 401. 
System of, 393. 
Technical, 400. 
Workers and University 
Education, 403. 
Electrical Industry, 102. 
Electrification, 104. 
Employees, Soviet, 389. 
Entry into U.S.S.R., 41. 
Esthonia, 34. 
Exchanges, Goods, 199. 
Excise, 331. 
Exports, sec Trade. 


Fairs, 199. 
Finance, 329. 
Finland, 35- 
Firewood, 112. 
Fish, 73. 
Flax, 58. 
Fleet, 173. 
River, 178. 
Food, 120. 
Footwear, 131. 
Foreigners, Naturalisation, 42. 
Rights of, 43. 
Foreign Firms, 204, 283. 
Foreign Relations, 27. 
Foreign Trade, 209. 
Foreign Trade Bank, 356. 
Forests, 70. 
France, 36. 
Fruit, 64. 
Fuel, 105, 112. 
Utilisation, 112. 
Fur, 68. 


Game, 75. 
Germany, 36. 
Glass, 137- 
Gold, 87. 


Grain, 52. 
Great Britain, 27, 36. 


Hemp, 61, 118. 
Hungary, 37- 


Imports, see Trade. 
Index of Prices, 420. 
Industrial Bank (Prombank), 


359. 
Industrial Plants, 57. 
Industry, 77- 
Chemical, 134. 
Cotton, 115. 
Coal Tar, 135. 
Food, 120. 
Hemp, 118. 
Home, 78. 
Leased and Private, 78. 
Match, 136 
Nationalisation of, 77. 
Organisation, 77. 
Tea, 124. 
Tobacco, 128. 
Insurance, 329, 376. 
Irbit Fair, 202. 
Iron, 81, 85. 
Italy, 37. 


Kertch, 180. 
Kharkov Fair, 202. 
Kherson, 181. 
Khoresm, 37- 

Kiev Fair, 202. 
Knitted Goods, 118. 


Labour— 
Collective Contracts, 382. 
Exchanges, 383. 
In Industry and Transport, 
37856 
Productivity, 379- 
Regulation, 375- 
Women Workers, 383- 
See also Trade Unions. 
Land Utilisation, 51. 
Latvia, 37. 
Laws Patent, 143 
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Lead, 98. 

League of Nations, 38. 

Leather, 130. 

Legal Information, 41, 411. 
System, 411. 

Leningrad, 182, 194. 

Licences, 288. 

Linen, 117. 

Lithuania, 38. 

Live Stock, 65. 

Locomotives, roo. 


Machinery, 99. 

Maize, 55. 

Manganese, 95. 

Marine, Mercantile, 171. 

Mariupol, 183. 

Martensite, 84. 

Match Industry, 136. 

Mercury, 92. 

Metal Industry, 81. 

Metal Products, 86 

Mexico, 39. 

Mica, 98. 

Millet, 55. 

Minera] Resources, 77. 

Mongolia, 39. 

Moscow Narodny Bank, Ltd., 
253. 370. 

Murmansk, 184. 


Nationalisation of Industrial En- 
terprises, 77- 

Naturalisation of Foreigners, 42. 

Nikolaiev, 184, 194. 

Nizhni-Novgorad Fair, 200, 

Norway, 39. 

Novorossisk, 186. 


Oats, 55. 
Odessa, 187, 195. 
Oil, 107. 
Ore, 83. 


Paper, 139. 

Par of Exchange, 350 
Patent Laws, 143. 
Peat’ 110. 


Persia, 39. 
Pig Iron, 83. 
Platinum, go. 
Poland, 39. 
Political Organisation, r. 
and Admin. Areas, 16. 
Population and Area, 16. 
Poti, 190. 
Ports, 179. 
Posts and Telegraphs, 197. 
Press, 407. 
National, 409. 
Prices, Comparative, of Fuels, 
113. 
Private Trade, 165. 
Prohibited Exports, 323. 
Prohibited Imports, 322. 
Publishing Agency, State, 405. 


Radio, 197. 

Railway Transport, 168. 

Recognition of the U.S.S.R., 32- 

Renamed Towns, 420. 

Representatives Abroad, 23, 27, 
214, 272. 

Representatives of Foreign 
Powers, 25. 

Rights of Foreigners, 43. 

River Fleet, 178. 

Rostov-on-Don, 190. 

R.S.F.S.R. Cabinet, 16. 

Rubber, 135. 

Rumania, 40. 

Russian Wood Agency, 252, 

Russo- British Chamber of Con 
merece, 255. 

Russo- British Grain Eagar Os., 


252 
Russo-Uritish Trade, 245. 
Russo- Persian Rank. aos. 
Rye, 54- 


Salt, ya. 

Savings Danks, agg. 
Sevastopel, tyv, 
Shipping, Pie red 
Shipping Compas AAt 
Slik, yo, we. 
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Silver, 87. 

Social Insurance, 376. 

Soil, 50. 

Soviet-American Trade, 261. 
Spirits, 126. 
Starch-Molasses, 123. 

State Bank, 350. 


State Publishing Agency, 405. 


Savings Banks, 365. 
State Trade, 165. 
Steel, 81. 
Sugar, 121. 
Sweden, 40. 


Taganrog, 192. 
Taxation, 330. 
Tea, 63, 124- 
Telegraphs, 197. 
Telephones, 197. 
Textile Industry, 115. 
Theodosia, 192. 
Timber, 140. 
Tobacco, 62, 128. 
Trade, Foreign— 
Development, 209. 
Organisation, 267, 287. 


Standardisation of Goods 


for Export, 289. 
Statistics, 209. 


Testing and Marking of Im- 


ports, 290. 


Trading Institutions, 247, 


276. 
Internal, 199. 
Representatives, 214. 
Returns, 205. 
Trade Unions— 


Educational Workers, 389. 


Food Workers, 389. 
Health Workers, 390. 
In the Villages, 387. 


Land and Forest Workers, 


387. 


INDEX 


Trade Unions— 
Membership, 385. 
Rest Homes, 386. 
Soviet Employces, 389. 
Sugar Workers, 388. 
Transcaucasian S.F.S.R., 17. 
Transport, 167. 
Organisation, 167. 
Railway, 168. 
Motor, 170. 
Air, 195. 
Treaties, Agreements and Con- 
ventions, 33- 
Turbines, Steam and Hydro, 
101. 
Turcoman S.S.R., 21. 
Turkey, 40. 


Uzbek S.S.R., 20. 

Ukrainian S.S.R., 17. 

Unemployment, 390. 
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